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ADVERSTISEMENT. 


HE epiſtle to AuGusTvs is an apology 

for the Roman poets. The epiſtle to the 
Pisos, @ criticiſm on their poetry. This to 
Auguſtus may be therefore conſidered as 
ſequel of that to the Piſos; and which 1 
not well be omitted; for the author's deſign 
of forwarding the ſtudy and improvement of 
the art of poetry required him to beſpeak the 
public favour to its profeſſors. 

But as, there, in correcting the abuſes of 
their poetry, he mixes, occaſionally, ſome en- 
comiums on poets ; ſo, here, in pleading the 
cauſe of the poets, we find him interweaving 
inſtructions on poetry, Which was but ac- 
cording to the writer's occa/icns in each work. 
For the freedom of his cenſure on the art of 
poetry was to be ſoftened by ſome expreſſions 
of his good-will towards the poets; and this 
apology for their fame had been too direct 
and unmanaged, but for the qualifying ap- 
pearance of its intending the further benefit 
of the art. The n ee then, of the 
ſame general method, as well as deſign, in the 
two epiitles, made it not improper to give 

A 2 them 


vv ADVERTISEMENT. 
them together, and on the ſame footing, to the 
public. Though both the ſabject and method 
of this laſt are ſo clear as to make a continued 
commentary upon it much leſs wanted. 

It will, further, be obſerved, that theſe two 
pieces make a complete edition of Horace's 
CRITICAL, that is to ſay, the beſt and moſt 
exquilite of a/l-his writings.. 


Q. HORATII 


* 
* 


Q. HORATII FLACCI 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 


UM tot ſuſtineas & tanta negotia ſolus, 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 


Legibus emendes; in publica commoda peccem, 
Si longo ſermone morer tua tempora, Caeſar, 


COMMENTARY. 


EpisToLA AD AUGUSTUM.] In conducting this 
work, which is an apology for the poets of his own time, the 
method of the writer is no other, than that which plain 
ſenſe, and the ſubject itſelf required of him. For, as the 
main diſlike to the Auguſtan poets had ariſen from an ex- 
ceſſeve reverence paid to their elder,brethren, the fir/? part 
of the epiſtle [from y 1 to 11 5 is very naturally laid out 

ut 


2 Q. HORATII FLACCI 


Romulus, & Liber pater, & cum Caſtore Pollux, 5 
Poſt ingentia fata, Deorum in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bella 
Conponunt, agros adſignant, oppida condunt 
Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 

Speratum meritis. diram qui contudit Hydram, 10 
Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit, 

Comperit invidiam ſupremo fine domari. 

Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui praegravat artis 

Infra ſe poſitas: extinctus amabitur idem. 


ComMmMENTARY. 


in the ridicule and confutation of-ſo abſurd a prejudice, 
And having, by this preparation, obtained a candid hear- 
ing for his defence, he then proceeds [in what follows, to 
the end] to vindicate their real merits ; ſetting in view the 
exccllencies of the /atin poetry, as cultivated by the great 
modern maſters ; and throwing the blame of their ill ſuc- 
ceſs, and of the contempt in which they had lain, not fo 
much on themſelves, or their profeſſton (the dignity of which 
in particular, he inſiſts highly upon, and aſſerts with ſpirit) 
as on the vicious taſte of the age, and certain unfavouring 
circumſtances, which had G concurred to dif- 
honour beth, 

This idea of the general a being comprehended, the 
reader will find it no difficulty to perceive the order and 
arrangement of Pa, ticular parts, which the natural tranſ- 
ition of the poet's thought inſenſibly drew along with it. 

5---118. RoMuLus, ET LIBER PATER, &c. The 
ſubject commences from y 5, where, by a contrivance 
of great beauty, a pertinent tration of the poet's argu- 
ment becomes an offering of the happieſt addreſs to the 
emperor. Its double purpoſe may be ſeen thus. His pri- 
mary intention was to take off the force of prejudice againt. 
Modern poets, ariſing from the ſuperior veneration of the 
antients. To this end the firſt thing wanting was to de- 
monſtrate by ſome ſtriking inſtance, that it was, indeed, 

nothing 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 3 
Praeſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 
Jurandaſque tuum per numen ponimus aras, 

Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 

Sed tuus hoc populus ſapiens & juſtus in uno, 

Te noſtris ducibus, & Gratis anteferendo, 

Cetera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoque 20 
Aeſtimat; &, niſi quae terris ſemota ſuiſque 
Temporibus defuncta videt, faſtidit & odit: 

Sic fautor veterum, ut Tabulas peccare vetantis, 
Quas bis quinque viri ſanxerunt, Foedera regum 


COMMENTARY. 

nothing but prejudice 3 which he does effectually in taking 
that inſtance from the heroic, that is, the moſt revered, 
ages. For if ſuch, whoſe acknowledged virtues and emi- 
nent ſervices had raiſed them to the rank of heroes, that is, 
in the pagan conception of ming to the honours of di- 
vinity, could not ſecure their fame, in their own times, 
againſt the injuries of malevolent flander, what wonder 
that the race of wits, whoſe obſcurer merit is leſs likely to 
dazzle the public eye; and yet, by a peculiar fatality, is 
more apt to enkindle the envy and ill- will of others, ſhould 
find themſelves oppreſſed by its rudeſt cenſure ? In the 
farmer caſe, the honours, which equal poſterity paid to ex- 

celling worth, declare all ſuch cenſure to have been the 
calumny of malice only. What reaſon then to conclude, 
it had any other original in the /atter ? This is the poet's 
argument. 

But now, of theſe worthies themſelves, whom the juſtice 
of grateful poſterity had ſnatched out of the hands of de- 
traction, there were ſome, it ſeems, whoſe illuſtrious 
ſervices the virtue or vain-glory of the emperor moſt af- 
fected to emulate; and theſe, therefore, the poet, by an 
ingenious flattery, ſelects for examples to his general ab- 
ſervation, 

Romulus & Liber pater, & cum Caſtore Pollux 
Pot ingentia fata, Oc. 
B 2 F urther, 


4 Q. HORATII FLACCI 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis, 25 
Pontificum libros, annoſa volumina Vatum, 
Dictitet Albano Muſas in monte locutas, 

Si, quia Graiorum ſunt antiquiſſima quaeque 
Scripta vel optima, Romani penſantur eadem 
Scriptores trutina; non eſt quod multa loquamur: 


COMMENTARY. 


Farther, as the good fortune of Auguſtus, though adorned 
with the ſame enviable qualities, had exempted him from 
the injuries which had conſtantly befallen thoſe admired cha 

raers, this peculiar circumſtance in the hiſtory of hi: 
prince affords him the hapniett occaſion, flattery could de- 
fire, of paying diſtinguiſhed honours to his glory. 


Praeſenti tibi maturos largimur honores. 


And this conſtitutes the fine addreſs and compliment of his 
Application. | 

But this juſtice, which Auguſtus had exacted, as it were, 
by the very authority of his virtue, from his As- 
people, was but ill diſcharged in other inſtances. 


Sed tuns hic populus ſapiens & juſtus in uno, 

Te naſtris ducibus, te Eraiis anteſferendo, 

Cetera nequaquam ſimili ratiane odogue 

Aſtimat, Sc. | 
And thus the very exception to the general rule, which 
forms the encomium, leads him with advantage again into 
his argument; which was to obſerve and expoſe. “ the 
c maglignant influence of prepoſleſſion in obſtructing the 
< proper glories of living merit.” So that, as good ſenſe 
demands in every reaſonable panegyric, the praiſe reſults 
from the nature and foundation of the ſubject- matter, and 
is not violently and reluctantly dragged into it. 

His general charge againſt his countrymen © of their 
c bigotted attachment to thoſe, dignified by the name of 
<« antients, in prejudice to the juſt deſerts of the moderns,” 
being thus delivered; and the folly of ſuch conduct, with 
ſome agreeable exaggeration, expoled ; he ſets _— 

WI 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM, 5 
Nil intra eſt olea, nil extra eſt in nuce duri : 31 


Venimus ad ſummum fortunae: pingimus, atque 

Pſallimus, & luctamur Achivis doctius unctis. 

Si meliora dies, ut ina, poemata reddit; 

Scire velim, chartis pretium quotus arroget annus, 

Scriptor ab hinc annos centun qui decidit, inter 36 


COMMENTARY, 


with a happy mixture of irony and argument, as well be- 
comes the genius and character of the pile, to confute 
the pretences, and overturn the very foundations, on which 
it reſted. 

One main ſupport of their folly was taken from an al- 
lowed :&, viz. „That the oldeſt Greek Writers were in- 
&« contertably ſuperior to the modern ones.” From whence 
they interred, that it was but according to nature and the 
courſe. of experience, to give the like preference to the 
oldeit Roman maſters. 

His. confutation of this ſophiſm conſiſts of two parts. 
Firſt, {rom y 28 to 32] He inſiſts on the evident ab- 
ſurdity of the opinion he is confuting. There was no 
reaſoning with perſons, capable of ſuch extravagant po- 
ſitions. But, ſecondly, the pretended fact itſelf, with regard 
to the Greek learning, was groſsly m:ſunderſiood, or perverſely 
applied, For [ from y 32 to 34] it was not true, nor could 
it be admitted, that the very let of the Greek writers were 
the beſt, but thoſe only, which were old, in compariſon of 
the mere modern Greeks. The fo much applauded models 
of Grecian antiquity were themſelves modern,. in reſpect of 


the {till oller and ruder eflays of their firſt writers. It was 


long diſcipline and cultivation, the ſame which had given 
the Greck ar ti/ts in the Auguſtan reign a ſuperiority over 
the Roman, that by degrees eſtabliſhed the good taſte, and 
fixed the authority of the Greek fats; from which point it 
was natural and even neceſſary for ſucceeding, i. e. the 
modern Grecks to decline. But no conſe quence lay from 
hence to the advantage of the Latin poets, in queſtion 
who were wholly unfurniſhed with any previous ſtudy of 


B 3 the 
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6 Q. HORATII FLACCI 


Perfectos vetereſque referri debet, an inter 
Viles atque novos? excludat jurgia finis. 

Eſt vetus atque probus centum qui perficit annos. 

Quid ? qui deperiit minor uno menſe vel anno, 40 

Inter quos referendus erit? vetereſne poetas, 

An quos & praeſens & poſtera reſpuat aetas? 

Iſte quidem veteres inter ponetur honeſte, 

Qui vel menſe brevi, vel toto eſt junior anno. 

Utor permiſſo, caudaeque pilos ut equinae 45 

Paullatim vello; & demo unum, demo & item unum; 

Dum cadat cluſus ratione ruentis acervi, 

Qui redit ad faſtos, & virtutem aeſtimat annis, 

Miraturque nihil, niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. 

Ennius & ſapiens, & fortis, & alter Homerus, 50 


COMMENTARY, 


the arts of verſe ; and whoſe works could only be compared 
with the very o/deft, that is, the rude, forgotten eſſays of 
the Greek poetry. So that the fine ſenſe, fo cloſely ſhut 
up in this conciſe couplet, comes out thus: © The modern 
& Greek maſters of the fine arts are confeſſedly ſuperior to 
c the modern Roman. The reaſon is, they have practiſed 
te them longer, and with more diligence, Juſt fo, the 
4 modern Roman writers muſt needs have the advantage 
« of their od ones; who had no knowledge of writing, 
* as an art, or, if they had, had ſmall care to put it in 
practice. 

Further, this plea of antiquity is as uncertain in its appli- 
cation, as it was deſtitute of all truth and reaſon in its ori- 
ginal foundation. For if age only muſt bear away the palm, 
what way is there of determining, which writers are dern, 
and which antient? The impoſſibility of fixing this to the 
ſatisfaction of an objector, which is purſucd {to y 50] with 
much agreeable raillery, makes it evident, that the cir- 
cumſtance of antiquity is abſolutely nothing; and that, in 
e/timating the merit of writers, the real, intrinſic excel- 

lence 


EPISTOLA AD AUCUSTUM. 7 


Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur 

Quo promiſſa cadant, & ſomnia Pythagorea. 
Naevius in manibus non eſt, & mentibus haeret 
Pene recens? adeo ſanctum eſt vetus omne poenia. 
Ambigitur quotiens, uter utro ſit prior; aufert 55 
Pacuvius docti famam ſenis, Accius alti: 

Dicitur Afrani toga conveniſſe Menandro; 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi: 
Vincere Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 

Hos ediſcit, & hos arto ſtipata theatro 60 
Spectat Roma potens; habet hos numeratque poetas 
Ad noſtrum tempus, Livi Scriptoris ab aevo. 


COMMENTARY. 


lence of their writings themſelves is alone to be regarded, 
Thus far the poet's intent was to combat the general pre- 
judice of the critic, 


Qui redit in faſtos & virtutem aeftimat annis. 


Taking the fact for granted © of his ſtrong prepoſſeſſion 
&« for antiquity, as ſuch” he would difcredit, both by rail- 
lery and argument, fo abſurd a conduct, What he gains, 
by this diſpoſition, is to come to the particulars of his 
charge with more advantage. For the popular contempt 
of modern compoſition, ſheltering itſelf under a ſhew of 
learned admiration of the articnts, whoſe age and repu- 
tation had made them truly venerable, and whoſe genuine 
merits, in the main, could not be diſputed, a direct attack 
upon their fame, at ſetting out, without any ſoftening, had 
diſguſted the moſt moderate; whereas this prefatory appeal 
to common ſenſe, under the cover of general criticiſm, would 
even diſpoſe bigottry itſelf to afford the poet a candid hear- 
ing. His accufation then of the public taſte comes in, 
here, very pertinently; and is delivered, with addreſs 
from y 50 to 63] in a particular detail of the judgments 
— upon the moſt celebrated of the old Roman poets, 

y the generality of the modern critics ; where, to win upon 
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8 Q. HORATII FLACCT 


Interdum volgus rectum videt: eſt ubi peccat, 

Si veteres ita miratur laudatque poetas, 

Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet; errat: 65 
Si quaedam nimis antique, ſi pleraque dure 

Dicere cedit eos, ignave multa fatetur; 

Et ſapit, et mecum facit, & Jove judicat aequo. 
Non equidem inſector, delendaque carmina Laevi 
Eſſe reor, memini quae plagoſum mihi parvo 70 
Orbilium dictare; ſed emendata videri 

Pulchraque, & exactis minimum diſtantia, miror: 


COMMENTARY. 
their prejudices ſtill further by his generoſity and good 


faith, he ſcruples not to recount ſuch of their determi- 


nations on the merit of antient writers, as were reaſonable 
and well founded, as well as others, that he deemed leſs 
Juſt, and as ſuch intended more immediately to expoſe. 
We ſee then with what art the poet conducts himſelf in 
this attack on the antients, and how it ſerved his purpoſe, 
by turns, to ſoften and aggravate the charge. Fir/?, „ he 
c wanted to lower the reputation of the old poets.” This 
was not to be done by general invective or an affected diſ- 
ſimulation of their juſt praiſe, He admits then ſ from y 63 
to 66] their reaſonable pretenſions to admiration. Tis 
the degree of it alone, to which he objects, 
Si veteres ITA miratur laudatque, &c. 


Secondly, „he wanted to draw off their applauſes from the 
c 2ntient to the modern poets.” This required the ad- 
vantages of thoſe moderns to be diſtinctly ſhewn, or, which 
comes to the ſame, the comparative de, fciencies of the an- 
tients to be pointed out. Iheſe were not to be diflembled 
and are, 25 he openly inſiſts [to y 69] ie language, rude 
and tarbarous conſiruction, and flevenly compoſition. 
Si quaedam nimis ANTIQUE, / fplerague DURE, 
Dicere cedit cos, 1GNAVE multa. 
But what then? an objector replies, theſe were venial 
faults, furelv ; the d:Acrences of the times, and not of the 
men z 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 9 


Inter quae verbum emicuit ſi forte decorum, 

Si verſus paulo concinnior unus & alter; 

Injuſte totum ducit venitque poema. 75 
Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia craſſe 
Compoſitum, illepideve putetur, ſed quia nuper: 
Nec veniam antiquis, ſed honorem & praemia polct. 
Recte necne crocum floreſque perambulet Attae 
Fabula, ſi dubitem; clament periifle pudorem 80 


COoMMMMENTARx. 


men; who, with ſuch incorrectneſſes as are here noted, 
might {till poſſeſs the greateſt talents, and produce the no- 
bleſt deſigns. This [from y 69 to 79] is readily admitted. 
But, in the mean time, one thing was clear, that they were 
not finiſted models —exattis minimum diſlantia. Which vas 
the main point in diſpute. For the bigot's abſurdity lay in 
this, 
Non veniam antiquis, ſed honorem & praemia peſci. 


Nay, his folly is ſhewn to have gone ſtill greater lengths. 
Theſe boaſted models of antiquity, with all their imper- 
fections, had occaſionally [Y 73, 74] though the inſtances 
were indeed rare and thinly ſcattered, /{r1hing beauties, 
Theſe, under the recommendation of age, which, of courſe, 
commands our reverence, might well impoſe on the judg- 
ments of the generality, and ſtanding fort with advantage, 
as from a ſhaded and dark ground, would naturally catch 
the eye and admiration of the more learned. Thus much 
the poet candidly infinuates in excuſe of the bigot's 1 judg- 
ment, But, unluckily, he had cut himſelf off from the be- 
nefit of this plea, by avowedly grounding his admiration, 
not merely on the intrinſic excellence, fo far as it went, of 
the antient poctry itſelf ; but on the advantage of any ex- 
traneous circumſtance, which but caſually ſtuck to it. 
The accident of a play's having paſſed through the mouth, 
and been graced by the action, of a juſt ſpeaker, was ſuf- 
ficient [from y 79 to 83] (ſo inexcuſable were his preju- 
dices) to attract llis wonder, and juſtify his eſicem. In fo 
| N much 


w YU. HORATII FLACCI 
Cuncti pene patres: ea cum reprehendere coner, 
Quae gravis Aeſopus, quae doctus Roſcius egit. 
Vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, &, quae 
Inberbi didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 85 
Jam Saliare Numae carmen qui laudat, & illud 


COMMENTARY. 


much that it became an infolence, generally cried out 
upon, for any one to cenſure ſuch pieces of the theatre, 
Duae gravis & ſapus, quae doctus Roſcius egit. 

This being the caſe, it was no longer a doubt, whether 
the affected admiration of antiquity proceeded from a de- 
luded judgment only, or a much worſe cauſe. It could 
plainly be reſolved into no other, than the willful agency 
of the malignant affections; which, wherever they pre- 


vail, corrupt the ſimple and . mene ſenſe of the mind, 


either 1. [y 83] in engendring high concerts of ſelf, and re- 
ferring all degrees of excellence to the ſuppoſed infallible 
ſtandard of every man's own judgment; or 2. [to » 86] 
in creating a falſe ſhame, and reluctancy in us to be di- 
rected by the judgments of others, though ſeen to be more 
equitable, whenever they are found in oppoſition to our 
own rooted and preconceived opinions. The bigottry of 
old men is, eſpecially, for this reaſon, invincible, They 
hold themſelves upbraided by the ſharper fight of their ju- 
niors ; and regard the adoption of new ſentiments, at their 
years, as ſo much abſolute loſs on the fide of the dead 
ſtock of their old literary poſſeſſions. Theſe conſiderations 
are generally of ſuch prevalency in grey veteran critics, 
that [ſrom » 86 to 90] whenever, as in the caſe before us, 
they pretend an uncommon zeal for antiquity, and their 
ſagacity piques itſelf on detecting the ſuperior value of 
obſcure rhapſodiſts, whom nobody elſe reads, or is able to 
underſtand, we may be ſure the ſecret view of ſuch, is, 
not the generous defence and patronage of antient wit, but 
a low malevolent pleaſure in decrying the juſt pretenſions 


of the modern. 
Ingeniis 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 11 


uod mecum ignorat, ſolus volt ſcire videri ; 
Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque ſepultis, 
Noſtra ſed impugnat, nos noſtraque lividus odit. 
Quod fi tam Graiis novitas inviſa fuiſſet, 90 
Quam nobis; quid nunc eſſet vetus? aut quid haberet, 
Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus uſus? 


CouuENTARx. 


Ingenits non ille favet plauditque ſepultis, 
Noſtra ſed impugnat, nos noſtraque lividus odit. 

The poet had, now, made appear the unreaſonable attach- 
ment of his countrymen to the fame of their old yrriters. 
He had throughly unravelled the ſophiſtical pretences, on 
which it affected to juſtify itſelf ; and had even dared to 
unveil the /ecret iniquitous principle, from which it aroſe. 
It was now time to look forward to the es of it; which 
were, in truth, very baleful ; its poiſonous influences being 
of force to corrupt and wither, as it were, in the bud, 
every riſing ſpecies of excellence, and fatally to check the 
very hopes and tendencies of true genius. Nothing can 
be truer, than this remark ; which he further enforces, and 
brings home to his adverſaries, by aſking a pertinent 
queſtion, to which it concerned them to make a ſerious 
reply. They had magnified 5 28 the perfection of the 
Greek models. But what [to # 93] if the Greeks had 
conceived the ſame averſion to novelties, as the Romans ? 
How then could thoſe models have ever been furniſhed to 
the public uſe ? The queſtion, we ſee, inſinuates what was 
before affirmed to be the truth of the caſe; that the un- 
rivalled excellence of the Greek poets proceeded only from 
long and vigorous exerciſe, and a painful uninterrupted ap- 
plication to the arts of verſe. The liberal ſpirit of that 
people led them to countenance every new attempt to- 
wards ſuperior literary excellence ; and fo, by the public 
favour, their writings, from rude eſſays, became at length 
the ſtandard and admiration of ſucceeding wits. The 
Romans had treated their adventurers quite otherwiſe, and 
the effect was anſwerable, This is the purport of what 

5 to 


12 Q. HORATII FLACCI 


Ut primum poſitis nugari Graecia bellis 

Coepit, & in vitium fortuna labier aequa; 

Nunc athletarum ſtudiis, nunc arſit equorum : 95 
Marmoris, aut eboris fabros, aut aeris amavit 
Suſpendit picta vultum mentemque tabella ; 


; Nunc tibicinibus, nunc eſt gaviſa tragoccis : 

0 Sub nutrice puella velut fi luderet infans, 

. Quod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 100 
4 Quid placet, aut odio eſt, quod non mutabile credas? 
85 Hoc paces habuere bonae, ventique ſecundi. 


| NRomae dulce diu fuit & ſollenne, recluſa 
Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura: 


COMMENTARY. 


to a common eye may look like a digreſſion [from 93 to 
108] in which is delineated the very different genius and 
practice of the two nations. For the Greeks [to y 102] 


F had applied themſelves, in the intervals of their leiſure from 
F the toils of war, to the cultivation of every ſpecies of ele- 
1 gance, whether in arts, or letters; and loved to cheriſh the 


public emulation, by affording a free indulgence to the 
various and volatile diſpoſition of the times. The activity 
of theſe reſtleſs ſpirits, was inceſſantly attempting ſome 
new and untryed ſerm of compoſition ; and, when that 
was brought to a due degree of perfection, it turned, in 
good time, to the cultivation of ſome other, 


RR —— —_ 


uod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit, 
+ So that the very caprice of humour [y 101] aſſiſted, in 
. this libertine country, to advance and help forward the 
public taſte. Such was the effect of peace and opportunity 


« witn them. 
. Hoc paces habuere bonae ventique 1 
| \ 


0 Whereas the Romans [to V 108] by a more compoſed 
5 temperament and ſaturnine complexion had devoted their 
pains to the purſuit of domeſtic utilities, and a more dex- 

terous 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 13 


Scriptos nominibus certis expendere nummos: 105 
Majores audire, minori dicere, per quae 

Creſcere res poſſet, minui damnoſa libido. 

Mutavit mentem populus levis, & calet uno 
Scribendi ſtudio: pueri patreſque ſeveri 

Fronde comas vincti coenant, & carmina dictant. 1 10 
Ipſe ego, qui nullos me adfirmo ſcribere verſus, 
Invenior Parthis mendacior; & prius orto 


Sole vigil, calamum & chartas & ſcrinia poſco. 

Navem agere ignarus navis timet: abrotonum aegro 
Non audet, niſi qui didicit, dare: quod medicorum eſt, 
Promittunt medici: tractant fabrilia fabri: 116 


COMMENTARY. 


terous management of the art of gain. The conſequence 
of which was, that when [to y 117] by the decay of the 
old frugal ſpirit, the neceſſary effect of overflowing plenty 
and eaſe, they began, at length, to ſeek out for the elegan- 
cies of life; and a fit of ver/ijying, the firſt of all liberal 
amuſements, that uſually ſeizes an idle people, had come 
upon them; their ignorance of rules, and want of exer- 
ciſe in the art of writing, rendered them wholly unfit to 
ſucceed in it. So that their aukward attempts in poetry 
were now as diſgraceful to their 24e, as their total diſ- 
regard of it, before, had been to their civiliiy. The root 
of this miſchief was the idolatrous regard paid to their an- 
tient poets; which unluckily when the public emulation 
was ſet a going, not only checked its progreſs, but gave it 
a wrong bias; and, inſtead of helping true genius to out- 
ſtrip the lame and tardy endeavours of antient wit, drew it 
aſide into a vicious and unprofitable mimicry of its very 
imperfections. Whence it came to paſs, that, whereas in 
dther arts, the previous knowledge of rules is required to 
the practice of them, in this of ver/iing, no ſuch qualifi- 
cation was deemed neceſſary. 
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14 Q. HORATII FLACCIK 


Scribimus indocti doctique poemata paſſim. 

Hic error tamen & levis haec inſania quantas 

Virtutes habeat, ſic collige: vatis avarus 

Non temere eſt animus: verſus amat, hoc ſtudet᷑ 
unum; | 120 

Detrimenta, fugas ſervorum, incendia ridet ; 

Non fraudeꝝi ſocio, puerove incogitat ullam 

Pupillo: yivit ſiliquis, & pane ſecundo: 

Militiae gſuanquam piger & malus, utilis urbi; 

Si das hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna juvari; 123 

Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat : 

Toyquet ab obſcaenis jam nunc ſermonibus aurem z 

etiam pectus praeceptis format amicis, 


COMMENTARY. 
Scribimus indocti doctigue poemata paſſim. 

This miſchance was doubly fatal to the Latin poetry. 
For the ill ſucceſs of theſe blind adventurers had increaſed 
the original miſchief, by confirming, as it needs muſt, the 
ſuperſtitious reverence of the old writers; and inſenſibly 
brought, as well the art itſelf, as the modern profeſſors of 
it, into diſrepute with the diſcerning public. The vindi- 
cation of both, then, at this critical juncture, was become 
highly ſeaſonable; and to this, which was the poet's main 
— he addreſſes himſelf through the remainder of the 
epiſtle. 

118 to the end. Hic ERROR TAEN, &c.] Having 
ſufficiently obviated the popular and reigning prejudices 

inſt the modern poets, his office of advocute for their 
fame, which he had undertaken, and was nw to diſ- 
charge, in form, required him to ſet their real merits and 
pretenſions in a juſt light. He enters therefore imme- 
diately on this taſk. And, in drawing the character of 
the true poet, endeavours to impreſs as advantageous an 
idea, as poſſible, on the emperor, of the worth and dignity 
of their calling. And this, not in the fierce inſulting * 

b | 7 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 15 
Aſperitatis & invidiae corrector & irae; 
Recte facta refert: orientia tempora notis 130 
Inſtruit exemplis; inopem ſolatur & aegrum. 
Caſtis cum pueris ignara puella mariti 
Diſceret unde preces, vatem ni Muſa dediſſet? 
Poſcit opem chorus, & praeſentia numina ſentit; 
Coeleſtes implorat aquas, docta prece blandus 3135 
Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit; 
Inpetrat & pacem, & locupletem frugibus annum: 
Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes. 


COMMENTARY. 


of a zealot for the honour of his order, which to the great is 
always diſguſting, and where the occaſion is, confeſſedly, 
not of the laſt importance, plainly abſurd ; but with that 
unpretending air of inſinuation, which good ſenſe, im- 
proved by a thorough knowledge of the world, teaches : 
with that ſeeming indifference, wich diſ>rms prejudice : 
in a word, with that gracious /m:/2 in his aſpect, which his 
ſtrong admirer and faint copyer, Perſius, ſo juſtly noted in 
him, and which convinces almoſt without the help of argu- 
ment; or to ſay it more truly, per/uades where it doth not 
properly convince. In this diſpoſition he ſets out on his | 
defence; and yet omits no particular, which could any l' 
way ſerve to the real recommendation of poets, or which 
indeed, the graveſt and warmeſt of their friends have ever | 
pleaded in their behalf. This defence conſiſts [from y 118 
to 139] in bringing into view their many civil, moral, and 
religious virtues. For the muſe, as the poet contends (and | 
nothing could be more likely to conciliate the eſteem of t 
the politic emperor) adminiſters, in this threefald capacity, 
to the ſervice of the ſtate. 

But Religion, which was its noble end, was, beſides, the 
fir object of poetry. The dramatic mule, in particular, j 
had her birth, and derived her very character, from it. | 
This circumſtance then leads him with advantage, to give 1 
an hiſtorical deduction of the riſe and progreſs of the La- , 
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16 Q. HORATII FLAC CI 
Agricolae priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, 

Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 140 
Corpus & ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum ſociis operum pueris & conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus & vino Genium memorem brevis aevi. 
Feſcennina per hunc invecta licentia morem 145 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit; 
Libertaſque recurrentis accepta per annos 

Luſit amabiliter: donec jam ſaevus apertam 

In rabiem verti coepit jocus, & per honeſtas 

Ire domos impune minax, doluere cruento 150 
Dente lcceſſiti: fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione ſuper communi : quin etiam lex 
Poenaque lata, malo quae nollet carmine quemquam 
Deſcribi. vertere modum, formidine fuſtis 


COMMENTARY. 


tin poeſy, from its firſt rude workings in the days of bar- 
barous ſuperſtition, through every ſucceſſive period of its 
improvement, down to his own times. Such a view of 
its deſcent and gradual reformation was directly to the 
poct's purpoſe. For having magnified the virtues of his 
order, as of ſuch importance to ſociety, the queſtion na- 
turally occurred, by what unhappy means it had fallen out, 
that it was, nevertheleſs, in ſuch low eſtimation with the 
public. The anſwer is, that the ſtate of the Latin poetry, 
as yet, was very rude and imperfect : and fo the public 
diſregard was occaſioned, only, by its not having attained to 
that degree of perfection, of which its nature was capable. 
Many reaſons had concurred to keep the Latin poetry in 
this ſtate, which he proceeds to enumerate. The h and 
principal was [from y 139 to 164] the little attention paid 
to critical learning, and the cultivation of a correct and juſt 


ſpirit of compoſition, Which, again, had ariſen from the 
| coarſe 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 17 


Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. 155 
Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artis 

Intulit agreſti Latio. ſic horridus ille 

Defluxit numerus Saturnius, & grave virus 
Munditiae pepulere: ſed in longum tamen aevum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent, veſtigia ruris. 160 
Serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis; 

Et poſt Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit, 

Quid Sophocles & Theſpis & Aeſchy los utile ferrent: 
Tentavit quoque rem, ſi digne vertere poſſet: 

Et placuit ſibi, natura ſublimis & acer. 165 
Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis, & feliciter audet; 

Sed turpem putat inſcitus metuitque lituram. 
Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſſit, habere 


COMMENTARY. 


coarſe illiberal diſpoſition of the Latin muſe, who had b 
nurtured and brought up under the roof of rural ſuper- 
ſition ; and this, by an impure mixture of licentious jol- 
lity, had ſo corrupted her very nature, that it was only by 
ſlow degrees, and not till the conqueſt of Greece had im- 
ported arts and learning into Italy, that ſhe began to chaſ- 
tiſe her manners, and aſſume a juſter and more becoming 
deportment. Yet ſtill ſhe was but in the condition of a 
ruſtic beauty, when practiſing her aukward airs, and making 
her firſt ungracious eſſays towards a manere. 
in longum tamen acuum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 

Her late acquaintance with the Greek models had, indeed, 
improved her air, and inſpired an inclination to emulate 
their nobleſt graces. But how ſucceſsfully, we are given 
to underſtand from her unequal attempts in the two ſub- 
limer ſpecies of their poetry, the TRAGIC, AND COMIC 
DRAMAS, 

I. [from 160 to 168] The fludy of the Greek trage- 
dians had very naturally, and to good purpoſe, in the in- 
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18 wAaROQRAIILFLACCT 
Sudoris minimum; ſed habet Comoedia tanto 

Plus oneris, quanto veniae minus. aſpice, Plautus 
Quo pacto partis tutetur amantis ephebi; 171 
Ut patris attenti, lenonis ut inſidioſi: 

Quantus fit Doſſennus edacibus in paraſitis: 
Quam non adſtricto percurrat pulpita ſocco. 

Geſtit enim nummum in loculos demittere; poſt hoc 
Securus, cadat an recto ſtet fabula talo. 176 


CoMMENTARY. 


fancy of their taſte, diſpoſed the Latin writers to tranſlation. 


Here they ſtuck long ; for their tragedy, even in the Au- 
guſtan age was little elfe; and yet they ſucceeded but in- 
differently in it. The bold and animated genius of Rome 
was, it is readily owned, well ſuited to this work. And for 
force of colouring, and a truly tragic elevation, the Roman 
poets came not behind their great originals. But unfor- 
tunately their judgment was unformed, and they were too 
ſoon ſatished with their own productions. Strength and 
fire was all they endeavoured after. And with this praiſe 
they ſate down perfectly contented. The diſcipline of cor- 
rection, the curious poliſhing of art, which had given ſuch 

a luſtre to the Greek tragedians, they knew nothing of, or, 
to ſpeak their folly more truly, they held diſgraceful to the 
high ſpirit and energy of the Roman genius : 


TURPEM PUTAT IN SCRIPTIS METUITQUE LITURAM, 


2. It did not fare better with them [from y 168 to 175] 
in their attempts to rival te Greek comedy. They pre- 
poſterouſly ſet out with a notion of the eafter execution of 
this drama, than of the tragic ; whereas, in truth, its ge- 
nuine character was much more difficult to hit exactly. 
As the ſubjeft of comedy was taken from common life, 
they ſuppoſed an ordinary degree of care might ſuffice, to 
do it juſtice. No wonder then, they overlooked or never 
came up to that nice adjuſtment of the manners, that truth 
and decorum of character, wherein the glory of comic 
painting conſiſts, and which none but the quickeſt eye can 

diſcern, 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 19 


Quem tulit ad ſcenam ventoſo gloria curru, 
Exanimat lentus ſpectator, ſedulus inflat. 

Sic leve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 
Subruit ac reficit. valeat res ludicra, ſi me 180 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 
Saepe, etiam audacem, fugat hoc terretque poetam 
Quod numero plures, virtute et honore minores, 


Indocti, ſtolidique, & depugnare parati 


COMMENTARY. 


diſcern, and the ſteddieſt hand execute; and, in the room, 
amuſed us with high celouring, and falſe drawing ; with 
extravagant, aggravated portraitures; which neglecting 
the modeſt proportion of real life, are the certain argu- 
ments of an unpractiſed pencil, or vicious taſte. 

What contributed to this proſtitution of the comic muſe, 
was [toy 177] the ſeducement of that corruptreſs of all 
virtue, the love of money; which had thoroughly infected 
the Roman wits, and was, in fact, the ſole object of their 
pains, Hence, provided they could but catch the applauſes 
of the people, to which the pleaſantry of the comic ſcene 
more eſpecially aſpires, and fo ſecure a good round price 
from the magiſtrates, whoſe office it was to furniſh this 
kind of entertainment, they became indifferent to every 
nobler view and honeſter purpoſe. In particular ſto # 182 ] 
they ſo little conſidered fame and the praiſe of good writ- 
ing, that they made it the ordinary topic of their ridicule; 
repreſenting it as the mere illuſion of vanity, and the piti- 
able infirmity of lan-witted minds, to be catched by the 
lure of ſo empty and unſubſtantial a benefit. 

Though, were any one ſo daring, in defiance of public 
ridicule (as there is no occaſion in life, which calls for, or 
demonſtrates a greater firmneſs) as frankly to avow and ſub- 
mit himſelf to this generous motive, the beſt and ſureſt in- 
ſpirer of every virtuous excellence, yet one thing remained 
to check and weaken the vigour of his emulation. This 
[from y 182 to 187] was the folly and ill taſte of the un- 
diſcerning multitude ; who, in all countries, have a great 
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20 Q. HORATII FLACCI 


Si diſcordet eques, media inter carmina poſcunt 189 
Aut urſum aut pugiles: his nam plebecula gaudet. 
Verum equiti quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis, ad ingratos oculos, & gaudia vana. 
Quattuor aut pluris aulaea premuntur in horas; 
Dum fugiunt equitum turmae, peditumque catervae: 
Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis: 191 
Eſſeda feſtinant, pilenta, petorrita, naves : 
Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus. 

Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus; ſeu 


CoMMENTARx. 


ſhare in determining the fate and character of ſcenical re- 
preſentations; but, from the popular conſtitution of the 
government, were, at Rome, of the firſt conſequence. 
Theſe, by their rude clamours, and the authority of their 
numbers, were enough to diſhearten the moſt intrepid ge- 
nius ; when, after all his endeavours to reap the glory of 
an abſolute work, the action was almoſt ſure to be mang- 
led and broken in upon by the ſhews of wild beaſts and 
gladiators ; thoſe dear delights, which the Romans, it 
ſeems, prized much above the higheſt pleaſures of the 
drama, 

Nay, the poet's caſe was ſtill more deſperate. For it 
was not the untutored rabble, as in other countries, that 
gave a countenance to theſe illiberal ſports : even rank 
and quality, at Rome, debaſed itſelf in ſhewing the fierceſt 
paſſion for theſe ſhews, and was as ready, as abject com- 
monalty itſelf, to prefer the uninſtructing pleaſures of the 
cye to thoſe of the ear. 

Equi I guogue jam migravit ab aure veluptas 
Omnis ad ingratos oculos & gaudia vana. 
And, becauſe this barbarity of taſte had contributed more 
than any thing elſe to deprave the poetry of the ſtage, and 
diſcourage its beſt maſters from ſtudying its perfection, 
what follows [from y 189 to 207] is intended, in — = 
eneſs 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 21 


Diverſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, 195 
Sive elephas albus volgi converterit ora : 

Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipſis, 

Ut ſibi praebentem mimo ſpectacula plura : 
Scriptores autem narrare putaret aſello 

Fabellam ſurdo. nam quae pervincere voces 200 
Evaluere ſonum, referunt quem noſtra theatra? 
Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare Tuſcum. 
Tanto cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur, & artes, 
Divitiaeque peregrinae: quibus oblitus actor 

Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concurrit dextera laevae: 205 
Dixit adhuc aliquid ? nil ſane. quid placet ergo? 


COMMENTARY. 


keeneſs of raillery, to ſatyrize this madneſs. It afforded 
an ample field for the poet's ridicule. For, beſides the 
riotous diſorders of their theatre, the ſenſeleſs admiration 
of pomp and ſpectacle in their plays had ſo inchanted his 
countrymen, that the very decorations of the ſcene, the 
tricks and trappings of the comedians, were ſurer to catch 
the applauſes of the gaping multitude, than any regard to 
the juſtneſs of the poet's deſign, or the beauty of his exe- 
cution. 

Here the poet ſhould naturally have concluded his de- 
fence of the dramatic writers ; having alledged every thing 
in their favour, that could be urged, plauſibly, from the 
fate of the Roman ſtage : the genius of the people: and the 
ſeveral prevailing practices of ill taſte, which had brought 
them into diſrepute with the beſt judges. But, finding 
himſelf obliged, in the courſe of this indication of the 
modern fage-poets, to cenſure, as ſhatply, as their very 
enemies, the vices and defects of their poetry; and fearing 
leſt this ſeverity on a ſort of writing, to which himſelf had 
never pretended, might be miſinterpreted as the effect 
of envy only, and a malignant diſpoſition towards the art 


itſelf, under cover of * for its profeſſors, he — 
3 rankly 
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22 Q. HORATII FLACCT 


Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. 

Ac ne forte putes me, quae facere ipſe recuſem, 
Cum recte tractent alii, laudare maligne: 

Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 2 10 
Ire poeta; meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Inritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus inplet, 

Ut magus; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 
Verum age, & his, qui ſe lectori credere malunt, 
Quam ſpectatoris faſtidia ferre ſuperbi, 215 
Curam impende brevem: ſi munus Apolline dignum 
Vis complere libris; & vatibus addere calcar, 

Ut ſtudio majore petant Helicona virentem. 


WM; COMMENTARY. 

1 frankly avows [from v 208 to 214] his preference of the 
15 dramatic, to every other ſpecies of poetry; declaring the 
Fi ſovereignty of its pathos over the affetttons, and the magic 
1 of its illuſive ſcenery on the Imagination, to be the higheſt 
17 argument of poetic excellence, the laſt and nobleſt exer- 


ciſe of the human genius. | 

325 One thing ſtill remained. He had taken upon himſelf 
N. to apologize for the Roman poets, in general; as may be 
17 ſeen from the large terms, in which he propoſes his ſubject. 


Hi error tamen & levis haec inſania quantas 
Virtutes habeat, fic collige. 


But, after a general encomium on the ce itſelf, he con- 
fines his defence. to the writers for the ſtage only. In 
concluſion then, he was conſtrained, by the very purpoſe 
of his addreſs, to ſay a word or two in the behalf of the 
remainder of this neglected family; of thoſe, who, as the 
poet expreſſes it, had rather tr»/? to the equity of the cloſet, 
than ſulject themſelves to the caprice and inſolence of the 

theatre. 
Now, as before, in aſſerting the honour of the ſtage- 
poets, he every where ſuppoſes the emperor's dev? to 
1 aye 


6 
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Multa quidem nobis facimus mala ſaepe poctae, 
(Ut vineta egomet caedam mea) cum tibi librum 
Sollicito damus, aut feſſo: cum laedimur, unum221 
Si quis amicorum eſt auſus reprendere verſum: 
Cum loca jam recitata revolvimus inrevocati: 
Cum lamentamur non adparere labores 

Noſtros, & tenui deducta poemata filo: 223 
Cum ſperamus eo rem venturam, ut, ſimul atque 
Carmina reſcieris nos fingere, commodus ultro 
Arceſſas, & egere vetes, & ſcribere cogas. 


COMMENTARY, 


have ſprung from the wrong conduct of the poets them- 
ſelves, and then extenuates the blame of ſuch conduct, by 
conſidering, {till further, the cauſes which gave riſe to it; 
ſo he prudently obſerves the like method here. The po- 
liteneſs of his addreſs concedes to Auguſtus, the juſt Fence 
he had taken to his brother poets ; whoſe honour, how- 
ever, he contrives to fave by ſoftening the occaſians of it. 
This is the drift of what follows [from y 214 to 229] 
where he pleaſantly recounts the ſeveral foibles and indiſ- 
cretions of the muſe ; but in a way, that could only diſ- 
poſe the emperor to ſmile at, or, at moſt, to pity her in- 
firmities, not provoke his ſerious cenſure and diſeſteem. 
They amount, on the whole, but to certain idlenefles of 
vanity, the almoſt inſeparable attendant of wit, as well as 
beauty ; and may be forgiven in each, as implying a ſtrong 
defire of pleaſing, or rather as qualifying both to pleaſe. 
One of the moſt exceptionable of theſe vanities was a fond 
perſuaſion, too readily taken up by men of parts and ge- 
nius, that preferment is the conſtant pay of merit; and that, 
from the moment their talents become known to the pub- 
lic, diſtinction and advancement are ſure to follow. They 
believed, in ſhort, they had only to convince the world of 
their ſuperior abilities, to deſerve the favour and coun- 
tenance of their prince. But fond and preſumptuous as 

C 4 theſe 
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Sed tamen eſt operae pretium cognoſcere, qualis 
Aedituos habeat belli ſpectata domique 230 
Virtus, indigno non conmittenda poetae. 

Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille 

Choerilos, incultis qui verſibus & male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale nomiſma, Philippos. 

Sed veluti tractata notam labemque remittunt 235 
Atramenta, fere ſcriptores carmine foedo 
Splendida facta linunt. idem rex ille, poema 

Qui tam ridiculum tam care prodigus emit, 
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theſe hopes are (continues the poet [from 229 to 244] 
with all the infinuation of a courtier, and yet with a be- 
coming ſenſe of the dignity of his own character) it may 
deſerve a ferious conſideration, what poets are fit to be en- 
truſted with the glory of princes ; what mn/ters are worth 
retaining in the ſervice of an illuſtrious VIRTUE, whoſe 
honours demand to be ſolemnized with a religious reve- 
rence, and ſhould not be left to the profanation of vile, un- 
hallowed hands. And, to ſupport the authority of this re- 
monſtrance, he alledges the example of a great Monarch, 
who had diſhonoured himſelf by a neglect of this care; of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, who, when maſter of the 
world, as Auguſtus now was, perceived, indeed, the im- 
portance of gaining a poet to his ſervice ; but unluckily 
choſe ſo ill, that his encomiums (as muſt ever be the caſe 
with a vile panegyriſt) but tarniſhed the native ſplendor of 
thoſe virtues, which his office required him to preſent, in 
their fulleſt and faireſt glory, to the admiration of the 
world. In his appointment of arti/?s, whoſe ſkill is, alſo, 
highly ſerviceable to the fame of princes, he ſhewed a 
truer judgment. For he ſuffered none but an APELLEs 
and a Lys1PPvUs to counterfeit the form and faſhion of his 
perſon. But his tate, which was thus exact and even /ub- 


tile in what concerned the mechanic execution of the fine 
arts, 
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Edicto vetuit; ne quis ſe, praeter Apellen 
Pingeret, aut alius Ly ſippo cuderet aera 240 
Fortis Alexandri voltum ſimulantia. quod ſi 
Judicium ſubtile videndis artibus illud 

Ad libros & ad haec Muſarum dona vocares; 
Bocotum in craſſo jurares acre natum. 

At neque dedecorant tua de fe judicia, atque 245 
Munera, quae multa dantis cum laude tulerunt, 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius Variuſque poctae: 

Nec magis expreſſi voltus per acnea ſigna, 
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arts, took up with a CHoER1L Us, to tranſmit an image 
of his mind to future ages; ſo groſly undiſcerning was he in 

works of poetry, and the liberal offerings of the muſe / 
And thus the poet ſerves himſelf of the ill- judgment of 
this imperial critic, in a double reſpect. For nothing 
could better demonſtrate the importance of poetry to the 
honour of greatneſs, than that this illuſtrious conqueror, 
without any particular knowledge or diſcernment in the 
art himſelf, ſhould think himſelf concerned to court its 
aſſiſtance. And, then, what could be more likely to en- 
gage the emperor's further protection and love of poetry, 
than the inſinuation (which is made with infinite addreſs) 
that, as he honoured it equally, ſo he underſtood its merits 
much better. For {from y 245 to 248, where, by a beau- 
tiful concurrence, the flattery of his prince falls in with the 
honeſter purpoſe of doing juſtice to the memory of his 
friends] it was not the ſame unintelligent liberality, which 
had cheriſhed Choerilus, that poured the full ſtream of 
Caeſar's bounty on ſuch perſons, as V AR1us and VII GIL. 
And, as if the ſpirit of theſe inimitable poets had, at once, 
ſeized him, he breaks away in a bolder run of verſe [from 
y 248 to 250] to ſing the triumphs of an art, which ex- 
preſſed the manners and the mind in fuller and more durable 
relief, than painting or even ſculpture had ever been able 
10 
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Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 
Clarorum adparent. nec ſermones ego mallem 250 
Repentis per humum, quam res conponere geſtas, 
Terrarumque ſitus, & flumina dicere, & arcis 
Montibus impoſitas, & barbara regna, tuiſque 
Auſpiciis totum confecta duella per orbem, 
Clauſtraque cuſtodem pacis cohibentia Janum, 255 
Et formidatam Parthis, te principe, Roman : 
Si quantum cuperem, poſſem quoque. ſed neque par- 
vum 
Carmen majeſtas recipit tua; nec meus audet 
Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recuſent. 
Sedulitas autem ſtulte, quem diligit, urguet; 260 
Praecipue cum ſe numeris conmendat & arte. 
Diſcit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat & veneratur. 
Nil moror officium, quod me gravat : ac neque ficto 
In pejus voltu proponi cereus uſquam, 253 
Nec prave factis decorari verſibus opto: 
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to give to the external figure: And [from y 250 to the 
end] apologizes for himſelf in adopting the humbler epiſto- 
lary ſpecies, when a warmth of inclination and the unrivaled 
glories of his prince were continually urging him on to the 
nobler, encamiaſtic poetry. His excuſe, in brief, is taken 
from the conſcious inferiority of his genius, and a tender- 
neſs for the fame of the emperor, which is never more 
diſſerved than by the officious ſedulity of bad poets to do 
it honour. And with this apology, one while condeſcend- 
ing to the unfeigned humility of a perſon, ſenſible of the 
kind and meaſure of his abilities, and then, again, ſuſtaining 
itſelf by a freedom and even familiarity, which real merit 
knows, on certain occaſions, to take without offence, the 


epiſtle concludes. 
If 
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Ne rubeam pingui donatus munere, & una ' 


Cum ſcriptore meo capſa porrectus operta, 
Deferar in vicum vendentem tus & odores, 
Et piper, & quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 270 


COMMENTARY. 


If the public opinion may be truſted, this, which was 
one of the 44%, is alſo among the noble/?, of the great poet's 
compoſitions, Perhaps, the reader, who conſiders it in 
the plain and fimple order, to which the foregoing 
analyſis hath reduced it, may ſatisfy himſelf, that this praiſe 
bath not been undeſervedly beſtowed. 
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Advertiſement. 


HE text, as before, is printed from 

Dr. BENTLEV's edition. And the 
notes, like thoſe on the Epiſtle to the Piſos, are 
not merely critical and explanatory; but, often 
occaſional diſquiſitions, to which the author 
was led by hints, ſuggeſted in the poem. 
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EPISTLE to AUGUSTUS. 


4. I LONGO SERMONE MORER TUA TEMPORA, 
8 CAE8AR.] The poet is thought to begin with 
apologizing for the ſhortneſs of this epiſtle. And 

yet *tis one of the longeſt he ever wrote. How is this in- 
conſiſtency to be reconciled ? Horace parle pcut-etre 
<. ainft pour ne pas rebuter Auguſte, & pour lui faire con- 
& noitre, qu'il prend tant de plaifir a lui ecrire, qu'il au- 
& roit fait une lettre, beaucoup plus longue, s'il avoit ſuivi 
&« ſon inclination.” This is the beſt account of the mat- 
ter we have, hitherto, been able to come at, which, yet, 
is ſo frivolous, that hardly any reader, I dare ſay, will own 
himſelf ſatisfied with it. The familiar civility of ſuch a 
compliment, as M. Dacier ſuppoſes, might be well enough 
to an equal, or, if dreſſed up in ſpruce phraſes, might 
make a figure in the lettres familieres & galantes of his 
own nation ; but is ſurely of a caſt, entirely foreign to the 
Roman gravity, more eſpecially in an addreſs to the em- 
peror of the world. Mr. Pope, perceiving the abſurdity 
of the common interpretation, ſeems to have read the 
lines interrogativelyj; which, though it ſaves the ſenſe, and 
ſuits the purpoſe of the Engliſh poet very well, yet neither 
agrees with the language nor ſerious air of the original. 
The caſe, I believe, was this. "The genius of epiſtolary 
writing demands, that the ſubject- matter be not abruptly 
delivered, or haſtily obtruded on the perſon addreficd ; 
but, as the law of decorum preſcribes (for the rule holds 
in writing, as in converſation) be gradually and reſpectfully 
introduced to him. This obtains more particularly in ap- 
plications to the great, and on important ſubjects. But. 
now, 
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now, the poet, being to addreſs his prince on a point of 
no ſmall delicacy, and on which he foreſaw he ſhould have 
occaſion to hold him pretty long, prudently contrives to 
get, as ſoon as poſſible, into his ſubject; and, to that 
end, hath the art to convert the very tranſgreſſion of this 
rule into the juſteſt and moſt beautiful compliment. 

That cautious preparation, which is ordinarily requiſite 
in our approaches to greatne/s, had been, the poet obſerves, 
in the preſent caſe, highly unſeaſonable, as the buſineſs 
and intereſts of the empire muſt, in the mean time, have 
ſtood ſtill and been ſuſpended. By ſermone then we are to 
underſtand, not the body of the epiſtle, but the proeme or 
introduction only. The body, as of public concern, might 
be allowed to engage, at full length, the emperor's at- 
tention. But the introduction, conſiſting of calkmonial 
only, the common good required him to ſhorten as much as 
poſſible. It was no time for uſing an inſignificant pream- 
ble, or, in our Engliſh phraſe, of making lang ſpeeches. 
This reaſon, too, is founded, not merely in the elevated 
rank of the emperor, but in the peculiar diligence and ſol- 
licitude, with which, hiſtory tells us, he endeavoured to 
promote, by various ways, the intereſts of his country. 
So that the compliment is as ut, as it is polite, It may 
be further obſerved, that ſermo is uſed in Horace, to ſignify 
the ordinary ſtyle of converſation [See 1 Sat. 3. 65, and 
4. 42.] and therefore not improperly denotes the fami- 
liarity of the epiſtolary addreſs, which, in its eaſy ex- 
preſſion, ſo nearly approaches to it. 


13. URIT EXIM FULGORE suo, QUI PRAEGRAVAT 
ARTES INFRA SE POSITAS : EXTINCTUS AMABITUR 
IDEM.] Such is the miſerable imbecillity of human na- 
ture, that it cannot, without pain, endure the very ſhining 
of that excellence, which contributes ſo much to enlighten 
and adorn it. We continually ſee this to be the caſe, 
with regard to ſuperior accompliſhments of every kind. 
Brit, of all the incentives of public exvy, the moſt offenſive 
hath ever been the native ſplendor of true genius, more 
eſpecially when beaming through the medium of poetry, 


and directed to its nobleſt end of detecting and expoſing 
vice, 
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vice, and illuſtrating the genuin\ beauties of virtue and 
moral truth. The poet adds, indeed, as ſome conſo- 
lation to the ſufferings of living excellence, that its memory 
ſhall be had in reverence after death: eætinctus amabitur 
idem. But this doth not alw«ys happen, at leaſt not from 
all; as may be ſeen in the caſe of a late ſun of glory ; the 
luſtre of whoſe genius, even to his parting ray, was fo in- 
ſufferable, that a very boſom friend, the moment he was 
ſet, could not help confeſſing the uneaſineſs, he had always 
felt from it. For, though the choiceſt of his beams were 
ſtill reſerved to gild this idol of his friendſhip, yet fo un- 
equal were his mere mortal powers to the honour of theſe 
divine communications, that, like the thunderer's fires, in 
the fable, their misfortune was to burn, where they intend- 
ed to eſs. After fo ſtrange an inſtance of human frailty 
in one, who pretends to ſome ſhare of that ethereal fprrit, 
which enables to teach kings and ſenators wiſdom, one is not 
to wonder much at the complaints of others, whoſe feebler 
ſenſe muſt needs ſubject them to quicker feelings. The 
outrages of theſe unhappy ſufferers are then to be forgiven. 
And the rather, ſince the genius of the great poet, which 
gave the provocation, is not ſo properly extin as, for the 
further diſquietude of 4u/bneſs, revived and kindled up 
afreſh in the breaſt of his commentator. 


14. EXTINCTUs AMABITUR IDEM.] Ey, ſays a 
diſcerning antient, is the vice of thoſe, who are too weak to 
contend, and too proud to ſubmit e, vitium eorum, qui nec ce- 
dere volunt, nec poſſunt contendere* Which, while it ſuf- 
ficiently expoſes the folly and malignity of this hateful 
paſſion, ſecures the honour of human nature; as implying 
at the ſame time, that its worſt corruptions are not with- 
out a mixture of generoſity in them. For this falſe pride 
in refuſing to ſubmit, though abſurd and miſchievous 
enough, when unſupported by all ability to contend, yet 
diſcovers ſuch a ſenſe of ſuperior excellence, as ſhews, 
how difficult it is for human nature to diveſt itſelf of all 
virtue. Accordingly, when the too powerful /plendor is 


2 QuinRilian, lib. xi, c. 1. 
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vithdrawn, our natural veneration of it takes place: Ex- 
tinctus amabitur idem. This is the true expoſition of the 
poet's ſentiment ; which therefore appears juſt the reverſe 
of what his French interpreter would fix upon him. La 
& juſtice, que nous rendons aux grands hommes apres leur 
mort, ne vient pas de A MOUR, que nous avons pour 
ce leur vertu, mais de la HAINE, dont notre cœur eſt rem- 
„ pli pour ceux, qui ont pris leur PLACE.” An obſer- 
vation, which only becomes the miſanthropy of an old cy- 
nic virtue, or the ſelfiſhneſs of a modern ſyſtem of ethics. 


15. PRAESENTI TIBI MATUROs, &c. to y 18.] We 
are not to wonder at this and the like extravagances of 
adulation in the Auguſtan pocts. They had ample au- 
thority for what they did of this ſort. e know, that al- 
tars were decreed and erected to the Emperor by the 
command of the Senate; and that he was publicly in- 
voked, as an eſtabliſhed, tutelary divinity. But the ſeeds 
of the corruption had been ſown much earlier. For we 
find it ſprung up, or rather (as of all the ill weeds, which 
the teeming ſoil of human depravity throws forth, none is 
more thriving and grows faſter than this of flattery) flou- 
riſhing at its height, in the tyranny of J. CAESAR. 
Balbus, in a letter to Cicero [ Ep. ad Att. I. ix] Swears by 
the health and ſafety of Ceſar : ita, incolumi Caeſare, mo- 
riar. And Dio tells us [L. xliv.] that it was, by the ex- 
preſs injunction of the Senate, decreed, even in Cæſar's 
life-time, that the Romans ſhould bind themſelves by this 
oath. - The Senate alſo | as we learn from the ſame wri- 
ter, L. xliii.] upon receiving the news of his defeat of 
Pompey's ſons, cauſed his ſtatue to be ſet up, in the tem- 
ple of Romulus, with this inſcription, DEO INvICToO ?. 
"Tis true, theſe and ſtill greater honours had been long 
paid to the Roman governors in cheir provinces, by the ab- 


| bogs eviire iniydy art; Though, to complete the farce, it was with 
the greateſt ſhyneſs and reluQance, that the humility of theſe lords of the uni- 
verſe could permit itſelf to accept the enſigas cf deity, as the court-hiſtorians 
of thoſe times are forward to intorm us. An affectation, which was thought 
to fit ſo well upon them, that we find it afterwards practiſed, in the abſurdeſt 
and moſt impudcnt manner, by the wor? of their ſucceſſors, 
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"jet, laviſh Afiatics, And this, no doubt, facilitated the 
admiſſion of ſuch idolatries into the capitale. But that 
a people, from the higheſt notions of an independent, re- 
publican equality, could ſo ſoon be brought to this pro- 
{trate adoration of their firſt Zord, is perfectly amazing 
In this, they ſhewed themſelves ripe for ſervitude. 
Nothing could keep them out of the hands of a maſter. 
And one can ſcarcely read ſuch accounts, as theſe, with- 
out condemning the vain efforts and ſtruggles of dying 
patriotiſm, which laboured ſo fruitleſly, may one not almoſt 
ſay, ſo weakly? to protract the liberty of ſuch a people, 
Who can, after this, wonder at the incenſe, oftered up by 
a few court-poets ? The adulation of Virgil, which has 
given ſo much offence, and of Horace, who kept pace 
with him, was, we ſee, but the authorized language of the 
times; preſented indeed with addreſs, but without the 
heightenings and privileged licence of their profeſſion. 
For, to their credit, it muſt be owned, that, though in the 
office of poets, they were to comply with the popular 
voice, and echo it back to the ears of ſovereignty ; yet, 
as men, they had too much good ſenſe, and too nice a re- 
gard to the dignity of their characters, to exaggerate and 
go beyond it, 

It ſhould, in all reaſon, ſurprize and diſguſt us ſtill more, 
that modern writers have not always ſhewn themſelves fo 
diſcrete. The grave and learned Lips1us was not aſhamed, 
even without the convenient pretext of popular flattery, 
or poetic coloring, in ſo many words, to make a God of his 
patron : who, though neither King, nor Pope, was yet the 
next beſt material for this manufacture, an Archbiſhop. 
For, though. the critic knew, that it was net every weed, 
that will make a Mercury, yet nobody would diſpute the 
fitneſs of that, which grew ſo near the altar. In plain 
words, I am ſpeaking of an Archbiſhop of Mecniir, 
whom, after a deal of fulſome compliment, which was the 
vice of the man) he exalts at laſt, with a pagan com- 
plaiſance, into the order of Deities. © Ad haec, ſays 
he, erga omnes humanitas & facilitas me faciunt, ut 


* © See a learned and accurate diſſertation on the ſubject in His r. px 1'Acap. 
DIS INSCK, &c, tom, i. 
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omnes te non tanquim hominem aliquem de noſtro 
c coetu, ſed tanquam DEU QUEXDAM DE COELO DE“ 
© LAPSUM INTUEANTURET ADMIRENTUR.” 


16. JURANDASQUE TUUM PER NOMEN PONIMUS 
ARAS.] On this idea of the ayoTHE 0s1s, which was the 
uſual mode of flattery in the Auguſtan age, but, as having 
the countenance of public authority, ſometimes inartifi- 
cially enough employed, Virgil hath projected one of the 
nobleſt allegories in antient poetry, and at the ſame time 
hath given to it all the force of 4% compliment, the oc- 
caſton itſelf allowed. Lach of theie excellencies was to be 
expected from his talents, For, as his genius led him to 
the ſublime ; ſo his exquiſite judgment would inſtruct him 
to palliate this bold fiction, and qualify, as much as poſ- 
{ible, the ſhocking adulation, implied in it. So ſingular a 
beauty deſerves to be ſhewn at large. 

The third GeorGic ſets out with an apology for the 
low and ſimple argument of that work, which, yet, the poet 
eſteemed, for its novelty, preferable to the ſublimer, but 
trite, themes of the Greek writers. Not but he intended, 
on ſome future occaſion, to adorn a nobler ſubject. This 
was the great plan of the ZEneis, which he now prefigures 
and unfolds at large. For, taking advantage of the nobleſt 
privilege of his art, he breaks away, in a fit of prophetic 
enthuſiaſm, to predict his ſucceſſes in this projected enter- 
prize, and, under the imagery of the antient triumph, 
which comprehends, or ſuggeſts to the imagination, what- 
ever is moſt auguſt in human affairs, to delineate the future 
glories of this ambitious deſign. The whole conception, 
as we ſhall ſee, is of the utmoſt grandeur and magnifi- 
cence ; though, according to the uſual management of the 
poct (which, as not being apprehended by his critics, hath 
furniſhed occaſion, even to the bet of them, to charge 
him with a want of the ſublime) he hath contrived to ſoften 
and ſamiliarixe its appearance to the reader, by the artful 
manner, in which it is introduced, It ſtands thus : 

terxianda via oft, qua me quogue pelſim 
Tellere humo, VICTORQUE virim volitare per ora. 


This idea of vis/ory, thus caſually dropped, he makes = 
I bats 
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baſis of his imagery ; which, by means of this gradual! 
preparation, offers itſelf eaſily to the apprehenſion, though 
it, thereby, loſes, as the poet deſigned it ſhould, much of 
that broad glare, in which writers of Jeſs judgment love 
to ſhew their ideas, as tending to ſet the common reader at 


2 gaze. The allegory then proceeds: 


Primus ego in patriam mecunt (modo vita ſuperſit ) 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas. 


The projected conqueſt was no leſs than that of all the Gre- 
cian Muſes at once; whom, to carry on the decorum of the 
allegory, he threatens, 1. to force from their high and 
advantagious ſituation on the ſummit of the Aonran mount; 
and, 2. to bring captive with him into Italy; the former 
circumſtance intimating to us the difficulty and danger of 
the enterprize; and the /atter, his complete execution of it. 

The palmy, triumphal entry, which was uſual to victors 
on their return from foreign ſucceſles, follows : 


Primus Idumacas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 


But antient conquerors did not hold it ſufficient to reap this 

tranſient fruit of their labours. They were ambitious to 
conſecrate their glory to immortality, by a temple, or other 
public monument, which was to be built out of the ſpoils 
of the conquered cities or countries. This the reader ſees 
is ſuitable to the idea of the great work propoſed ; which 
was, out of the old remains of Grecian art, to compoſe 
2 new one, that ſhould comprize the virtues of all of 
them: as, in fact, the Aneid is known to unite in itſelf 
whatever is moſt excellent, not in Homer only, but, uni- 
verſally, in the wits of Greece. The everlaſting monu- 
ment of the marble temple is then reared: 


Et viridi in campo templum de MARMORE ponam. 


And, becauſe antient ſuperſtition uſually preferred, for theſe 
purpoſes, the banks of rivers to other ſituations, therefore 
the poet, in beautiful alluſion to the ſite of ſome of the 
moſt celebrated pagan temples, builds is on the Mix- 
CIUs, We fee with what a ſcrupulous propriety the al- 
juſion is carried on. 
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Propier aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincivs, et tenera practexit arundine ripas. 


Next, this temple was to be dedicated, as a monument of 
the victor's piety, as well as glory, to ſome propitious, tu- 
telary deity, under whole auſpices the great adventure had 
been atchieved. The dedication is then made to the poet's 
divinity, Auguſtus : LN 

In medio mihi CAESAR-erit, templumque tenebit. 


TEMPLUM TEN EBIT. The expreſſion is emphatical; 
as intimating to us, and prefiguring the ſecret purpoſe 
of the Æneis, which was, in the perſon of Æneas, to 
ſhadow forth and conſecrate the character of Auguſtus. 
His divinity was to fill and occupy that great work. And 
the ample circuit and magnificence of the epic plan was 
projected only, as a more awful encloſure of that auguſt 
preſence, which was to inhabit and ſolemnize the vaſt 
round of this poetic building. 

And now the wonderful addreſs of the poet's artifice ap- 
pears. The mad ſervility of his country had 4zrfied the 
emperor in good earneſt: and his brother poets made no 
icrupie to w97r/h1p in his temples, and to come before him 
with handfuls of 7a/ incenſe, ſmoking from the altars. 
But the ſobriety of Virgil's adoration was of another caſt. 
He ſeizes this circumſtatce only to embody a poetical 
fiction; which, on the ſuppoſition of an actual derfication, 
hath all the force-of compliment, which the fa# implies, 
and yet, as preſented through the chaſt veil of allegory, 
cludes the monſtrous offence, which the nated recital muſt 
needs have given to decency and common ſenſe. Had 
the emperor's popular divinity been flatly acknowledged, 
and adored, the praiſe, . even under Virgil's management, 
had been inſufferable for its extravagance ; and, without 
ſome ſupport for his poetical numen to reſt upon, the 
hgure had been more forced and ſtrained, than the rules 
of juſt writing allow. As it is, the hiſtorical truth of his 
apetherfis authorizes and ſupports the fiction, and the fiction, 
in its turn, ſerves to refine and palliate the h:/tory. | 

The Aaeis being, by the poet's improvement of this 
circumſtance, thus naturally predicted under the image of 
a temple, 
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a temple, we may expect to find a cloſe and ſtudied ana- 
Jogy betwixt them. The great, component parts of the 
one will, do doubt, be made, very faithfully, to repreſent 
and adumbrate thoſe of the other. This hath been exe- 
cuted with great art and diligence. | 
1. The temple, we obſerved, was erected on the banks 

of a river. Ihis ſite was not only proper for the reaſon 
already mentioned, but alſo, for the further convenience of 
inſtituting public games, the ordinary attendants of the 
conſecration of temples. Theſe were generally, as in the 
caſe of the Olympic and others, celebrated on the banks 
of rivers. 

Illi victer ego, et Tyrio conſpectus in oftro, 

Centum guadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 

Cuntta mihi, Alpheum linquens lucoſque Mzlorchi, 

Curſibus et crudo decernet Graecta cagſtu. 


To ſee the propriety of the figure in this place, the reader 
needs only be reminded of the boo# of games in the Aneid, 
which was purpoſely introduced in honour of the Emperor, 
and not, as is commonly thought, for a mere trial of ſkil 
between the poet and his maſter. The emperor was paſ- 
ſionately fond of theſe ſports, and was even the author, or 
ceſtorer, of one of them. It is not be doubted, that he al- 
ludes alſo to the quinguennial games, actually celebrated, in 
honour of his temples, through many parts of the empire. 
And this the poet undertakes in the civil office of vic rox. 
2. What follows is in the re/zg10us office of- PRIEST. 

For it is to be noted, that, in aſſuming this double cha- 
racter, which the decorum of the ſolemnities, here re- 
counted, preſcribed, the poet has an eye to the political de- 
ſign of the Aneis, which was to do honour to Caeſar, in 
either capacity of a civil and religious perſonage ; both 
being eſſential to the idea of the perfect legiſlator, he was 
to pn and recommend. The account of his facerdotat 
functions is delivered in theſe words: 

I1p/e caput tonſae foliis ornatus olivae 

Dona feram. Jam nunc ſolemnes ducere pom pas 

Ad delubra juvat, caefoſque videre juveucos; 
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Pl ſcena ut verfis diſcedat frontibus, utque 
Purpurea intexti tollant aulaca Britanni. 


The imagery in this place cannot be underſtood, without 
refieting on the cuſtomary form and diſpoſition of the 
pagan temples. DeLUBRUM, or DELUBRA, for either 
number is uſed indifferently, denotes the ſhrine, or ſanctu- 
ary, wherein the ſtatue of the preſiding God was placed. 
This was in the centre of the building. Exactly before 
the delubrum, and at no great diſtance from it, was the 
ALTAR. Further, the ſhrine, or delubrum, was incloſed, 
and ſhut up on all ſides by doors of curious carved-work, 
and ductile ve:/s, embelliſhed by the rich embroidery of 
flewwers, animals, or human figures. This being obſerved, 
the progreſs of the imagery before us will be this. The 
proceſſion ad delubra, or ſhrine : the ſacrifice on the altars, 
erected before it: and, laſtly, the painted, or rather 
wrought ſcenery of the purple veils, incloſing the image, 
which were ornamented, and ſeemed to be ſuſtained or 
held up by the figures of inwoven Britons, The meaning 
of all which, is, that the poet would proceed to the cele- 
bration of Cæſar's praiſe in all the gradual, ſolemn pre- 
paration of poetic pomp : that he would render the moſt 
grateful offerings to his divinity in thoſe occaſional epiſades, 
which he ſhould conſecrate to his more immediate ho- 
nour : and, finally, that he would provide the richeſt tex- 
1 ture of his fancy, for a covering to that admired image of 
bk his virtues, which was to make the ſovereign pride and 
glory of his poem. The choice of the woven Britons, 
þ tor the ſupport of his veil, is well accounted for by thoſe, 
T* who tell us, that Auguſtus was proud to have a number of 
'f theſe to ſerve about him in quality of ſlaves. 

The ornaments of the DoORs of this delubrum, on 
which the ſculptor uſed to laviſh all the riches of his art, 
are next delineated. 


; In foribus pugnam ex auro folidoque elephanto 
"EF Gangaridum faciam, viftoriſque arma Quirini; 
1 Atque hic undantem bello, magnumque fluentem 
Nilum, ac navalt ſurgentes qere columnas. 


Addam 
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Addam urbes Aſiae domitas, pulſumgue Niphatem, 
Fidentemque fuga Parthum verfiſque ſagittis; 

Et duo rapta manu diverſo ex hojte trophaea, 
Biſque triumphatas utroque ex littore gentes. 


Here the covering of the figure is too thin to hide the - 


teral meaning from the commoneſt reader, who ſees, that 
the ſeveral triumphs of Cæſar, here recorded in ſculpture, 
are thoſe, which the poet hath taken moſt pains to ſiniſp, 
and hath occaſionally inſerted, as it were, in miniature, in 
ſeveral places of his poem. Let him only turn to the pro- 
phetic ſpeech of Anchiſes' ſhade in the VI, and to the 
deſcription of the ſhield in the VIII® book. 

Hitherto we have contemplated the decorations of the 
ſorine, i. e. ſuch as bear a more direct and immediate re- 
ference to the honour of Cæſar. We are now preſented 
with a view of the remoter, ſurrounding ornaments of the 
temple. Theſe are the illuſtrious Trojan chiefs, whoſe 
ſtory was to furniſh the, materials, or, more properly, to 
form the body and caſe, as it were, of this auguſt ſtructure, 
They are alſo connected with the idol deity of the place 
by the cloſeit ties of relationſhip, the Julian family af- 
fecting to derive its pedigree from this proud original. 
The poet then, in his arrangement of theſe additional 
figures, with admirable judgment, completes and rounds 
the entire fiction. 


Stabunt & Pari lapides, ſpirantia figna, 
Aſſaract proles, demi ſſueque ab Fove gentis 
Nomina: Troſque parens & Trejae Cynthius auctor. 


Nothing now remains but for fame to eternize the glories 
of what the great architect had, at the expence of ſo much 
art and labour, completed; which is predicted, in the 
higheſt ſublime of antient poetry, under the idea of ENV, 
whom the poet perſonalizes, ſhuddering at the view of {ich 
tranſcendent perfection; and taſting, beforehand, the pains 


of a remedileſs vexation, ſtrongly pictured in the image of 


the worlt, infernal tortures. 


Ix vIDIA infelix ſurias amnemque ſeverum 
Cocyti mietuet, tortoſque Ixionts angues, 
Inumanemgue rotam, & nen exitperavils ſaxum, 
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Thus have I preſumed, but with a religious awe, G 
inſpect and declare the myſteries of this ideal temple, The 
attempt after all might have been cenſured, as prophane, if 
the great Myſtagogue himſelf, or ſome body for him , had 
not given us the undoubted key to it. Under this en- 


In theſe lines, 


Mox tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnat 
Caeſaris, & nomen famd tot ferre per annos, dl 
Tithont prima quot abeſt ab origine Caeſar, 

Which I ſuſpect not to have been from the hand of Virgil. And, 

1. On account of ſome peculiarities in the expreſſion. 

Accingar is of frequent ule in the beſt authors, to denote a readineſs and re- 
folution to do any thing; but as joined with an infinitive mood, accingar dicere, 
I do not remember to have ever ſeen it. Tis often uſed by Virgil, but, if the 
ſeveral places be conſulted, it will always be found with an accuſative and pre- 
Poſition, expreſſed, or underſtood, as magicas accingier artes, or with an accuſa- 
tive and dative, as accingere ſe praedae, or laſtly, with an ablative, exprefling 
the inſtrument, as accingor ferro, La CR DA, in his notes upon the place, 
ſeemed ſenſible of the objection, and therefore wrote, Graeca locutio: the 
common, but. paltry, ſhift of learned critics, when they determine, at any rate, 
to ſupport an antient reading, 

2. Ardentes pugnas, burning battles, ſounds well enough to a modern ear, 
but I much doubt, if it would have paſſed in the times of Virgil. A leaſt, I 
recollect no ſuch expreſſion in all his works; ardens being conſtantly joined to 
a word, denoting a ſubſtance of apparent /ight, heat, or flame, to which the 
alluſion is eaſy, as ardentes gladios, ardentes oculos, campos armis ſublimibus 
ardentes, and, by an eaſy metaphor, ardentes bofles, but no wherg, that I can 
find, to ſo abfira# a notion, as that of fight. It ſeems to be to avoid this 
difficulty, that ſome have choſen to read ardentis, in the genitive, which yet 
Servius rejects as of no authority. 3. But the moſt glaring note of illegitimacy 
is in the line, 

Titboni primd guet abeft ab origine Caeſar, 


It has puzzled all the commentators from old Servius down to Mr. Martyn, to 
give any tolerable account of the pcet's choice of Titbonus, from whom to de- 
ri ve the anceſtry of Auguſtus, rather than Anchiſes, or Afſaracus, who were 
not only more famous, but in the direct line, The pretences of any or all of 
them are too frivolous to make it neceſſary to ſpent a thought about them. 
The inftance ſtands fingle in antiquity ; much leſs is there any thing like it to 
be found in the Auguſtan poets, 

II. But the phraſeology of theſe lines is the leaſt of my objection. Were 
it ever ſo accurate, there is, beſides, on the firſt view, a manifeſt abſurdity in 
the ſubjeci - matter of them. For would any writer, of but common ſkill in 
the art of compoſition, cloſe a long and elaborate allegory, the principal grace 
of which conſiſts in its very myſtery, with a cold, and formal explanation of 
it? Or would he pay ſo poor a compliment to his patron, as to ſuppoſe his ſa- 
gacity wanted the aſſiſtance of this additional triplet to lead him into the true 
meaning? Nothing can be more abhorrent from the uſual addreſs and artifice 
of Virgil's manner, Or, 

III. Were the ſubject- matter itſelf paſſable, yet, how, in defiance of all the 
laws of diſpofticn, came it to be forced in here? Let the reader turn to the 

couragement 
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cquragement I could not withſtand the temptation of diſ- 
cloling thus much of one of the nobleſt fictions of anti- 


paſſage, and he will ſoon perceive, that this could never be the place for it. 
The allegory being concluded, the poet returns to his ſubject, which is pro- 
poſed in the fix following lines: 
Intered Dryadum ſylvas, ſaltuſque ſequamur 

Intact᷑os, tua, Maecenas, haud mellia juſſa; 

Te fine nil altum mens inchoat : en age ſegres 

Rumpe moras : wocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron, 

Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum, 

Et wox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 


Would now any one expect, that the poet, after having conducted the reader, 
thus reſpectfully, to the very threſhold of his ſubject, ſhould immediately run 
away again to the point, from which he had ſet out, and this on ſo needleſs 
an errand, as the letting him into the ſecret of his allegory ? 

But this inſerted triplet agrees as Il with what follows, as with what pre- 
cedes it, For how abrupt is the tranſition, and unlike the delicate con- 
nection, ſo ſtudiouſſy contrived by the Auguſtan poets, from 


Tithoni prima quot abeft ab origine Caeſar, 
to 


Seu quis Olympiacae miratur praemia pa mac, &c. 


When omit but theſe interpolated lines, and ſce how gracefully, and by how 
natural a ſucceſſion of ideas, the poet ſlides into the main of his ſubject.— 


Interes Dryadum ſyloas ſaltuſgue ſequamur 

Intaftos — 

Te fine nil 

Rumpe moras : wocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron 

Taygetique canes, domitrixgue Epidaurus £QuoRUM, 

Et vox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata R MG. 

Seu guis Olympiacae miratus pracmia palmae 

Paſcit xquos z ſeu quis fortes ad aratra JUvENC0s : 
On the whole, I have not the leaſt doubt, that the lines before us are the ſpuri- 
ous offspring of ſome later poet; if indeed the writer of them deſerve that 
name; for, whoever he was, he is ſo far from partaking of the original ſpirit 
of Virgil, that, at moſt, he appears to have been but a ſervile and paltry mi- 
mic of Ovid; from the opening of whoſe Matamorphoſis the deſign was clearly 
taken, The turn of the thought is evidently the ſame in both, and even the 
expreſſion. Mutatas dicere formas is echoed by ardentes dicere pugnas : dicere 
fert animus, is, by an affected improvement, accingar dicere: and Tithon: 
prima ab origine is almoſt literally the ſame as primdgue ab origine mundi. For 
the inſertion of theſe lines in this place, I leave it to the curious to conjecture 
of it, as they may; but in the mean time, muſt eſteem the office of the true 
critic to be ſo far reſembling that of the poct himſelf, as, within ſome proper 
limitations, to juſtify the honeſt liberty here taken, 


Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſt! ; 
Audebit guaecungue parum ſplendoris habebunt 
Et fine pondere erunt, & bonore indigna feruntur, 
VII IA MOVERE LOCO 35 QUAMVISINVITA RECFDANT, 
ET VER;SNTER ADEUC INTRA PENZTRALIA VSA. 
[2 Ep. it. 110.) 
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quity ; and the rather, as the propriety of allegoric compo- 
lition, which made the diſtinguiſhed pride of ancient poetry, 
ſeems but little known or attended to by the nodern pro- 
feſſors of this fine art. 


17. NIL ORITURUM ALIAS, NIL ORTUM TALE 
FATENTEs.] I ref? impoſſible, ſays M. DE BALzac, 
in that puffed, declamatory rhapſody, intitled, Lx Pr1ncr, 
de reſiſier au mouvement interieur, gui me pouſſe. Je ne 
ſcaurois mempecher de parler du Rox, & de ja vertu; de 
crier d tous les princes, gue Ceft Pexeniple, guts deident 
furvre ; DE DEMANDER A TOUS LES PEUPLES, ET A 
TOUS LES AGES, $'ILS ONT JAMAIS RIEN VEU DE 
SEMBLABLE. This was ſpoken of à king of France, 
who, it will be owned, had his virtues. But they were 
the virtues of the man, and not of the Prince. This, 
however, was a diſtinction, which the eloquent encomiaſt 
was not aware of, or, to ſpeak more truly, his buſineſs re- 
quired him to overlook. For the whole elogy is worth 
peruſing, as it affords a ſtriking proof of the uniform genius 
of flattery, which, alike under all circumſtances, and in- 
different to all characters, can hold the fame language of 
the weakeſt, as the ableſt of princes, of Louis LE jusrE, 
and CAESAR OcTAvIANUsS AUGUSTUS. 


23. SIC FAUTOR VETERUM, &c. to 5 28.] The 
folly, here ſatyrized, is common enough in all countries, 
and extends to all arts. It was juſt the ſame prepoſterous 
affectation of venerating antiquity, which put the connoiſ- 
ſeurs in parnting, under the emperors, on crying up the 
ſimple and rude ſketches of AGLAoOPHON and Pol x- 
NOTUS, above the exquiſite and finiſhed pictures of Par- 
RHASIUsS and ZEUXIs. The account is given by Quin- 
tilian, who, in his cenſure of this abſurdity, points to the 
undoubted ſource of it. His words are theſe : * Primi, 
* quorum quidem opera non vetuſtatis modo gratia viſendi 
« ſunt, clari pictores fuilſe dicuntur Polygnotus & Aglao- 
phon; quorum ſimplex color tam ſui ſtudioſos adhuc 
habet, ut illa prope rudia ac velut futurae mox artis 
e primordia, maximis, qui poſt eos extiterunt, auctoribus 
praeferantur, PRO RIO QUODAM INTELLIGENDI (ut 

mea 
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c mea fert opinio) AMBITU.” [l. xii. c. 10.] The lover 
of painting muſt be the more ſuprized at this ſtrange pre- 
ference, when he is told, that Aglaophon, at leaſt, had the 
uſe of only one ſingle colour ; whereas Parrhaſius and Zeuxis, 
who are amongſt the maxim? autores, here glanced at, not 
only employed different colours, but were exceedingly emi- 
nent, the one of them for correct drawing, and the delicacy 
of his outline; the other, for his invention of that great ſe- 
cret of the chiaro-oſcuro, © Poſt Zeuxis & Parrhaſius: 
& quorum prior LUMINUM UMBRARUMQUE INVENISSE 
« RATIONEM, ſecundus, EXAMINASSE SUBTILIUS 


«© LINEAS DICITUR.” [Ibid. ] 


28. Sl, QUIA GRAIORUM SUNT ANTIQUISSIMA 
QUAEQUE SCRIPTA VEL OPTIMA, &c.] The com- 
mon interpretation of this place ſuppoſes the poet to admit 
the moſt antient of the Greek writings to be the beſl, Which 
were even contrary to all experience and common ſenſe, 
and is directly confuted by the hiſtory of the Greek learn- 
ing. What he allows is, the ſaperiority of the oldeſt 
Greek writings extant ; which is a very different thing. 
The turn of his argument confines us to this ſenſe. For 
he would ſhew the folly of concluding the ſame of the 
old Roman writers, on their fir/ rude attempts to copy the 
finiſhed models of Circece, as of the o Greek writers 
themſelves, who were furniſhed with the means of pro- 
ducing thoſe models by long diſcipline and cultivation. This 
appears, certainly, from what follows : 

Jenimus ad ſummum fortunae : pingimus atque 

Pſallimus & luftamur Achivis dodtins unctis. 
The detign of which hath been entirely overlooked. For 
it hath been taken only for a general expreſſion of falſehood 
and abſurdity, ot juit the ſame import, as the proverbial 
line, 

Nt iatra ꝙ oled, ml extra eft in nuce duri. 
VWhereas it was d4-/7gned!y pitched upon to convey a parti- 
cular il!/nftratron of the very abſurdity in queſtion, and to 
ew the maintainers of it, from the nature of things, how 
ſenſeleſs their poltion was. Tt is to this purpoſe : © As 
„well may tt be pretended, that we Romans furpais the 
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« Greeks in the arts of painting, muſic, and the exerciſes of | 
« the palæſtra, which yet it is confeſſed, we do not, as 
« that our ald writers ſurpaſs the modern. The abſurdity, 
<« in either caſe, is the ſame. For, as the Greeks, who 
had long devoted themſelves, with great and 3 
application, to the practice of theſe arts (which is the 
<« force of the epithet ux ci, here given them) muſt, for 
« that reaſon, carry the prize from the Romans, who have 
taken very little pains about them; ſo, the modern 
« Romans, who have for a long time been ſtudying the 
« arts of poetry and compoſition, muſt needs excel the old 
« Roman writers, who had little or no acquaintance with 
« thoſe arts, and had been trained, by no previous diſci- 
« pline, to the exerciſe of them.” 

The conciſeneſs of the expreſſion made it neceſſary to 
open the poet's ſenſe at large, which now comes out very 
good ; and ſhews, his intention, in theſe two lines, was to 
expoſe, in the way of argumentative illuſtration, the ground 
of that abſurdity, whick the preceding verſes had repre- 
ſented as, at firſt fight ſo ſhocking to common ſenſe. 


33. UncTis.] This is by no means a general, un- 
meaning epithet : but is beautifully choſen to expreſs the 
unwearied aſiduity of the Greek artiſts. . For the practice 
of anointing being eſſential to their agonillic trials, the poet 
elegantly puts the attending circumſtance for the thing itſelf. 
And fo, in ſpeaking of them, as UNCT1, he docs the ſame, 
as if he had called them “ the induſtrious, or exerciſing 
« Greeks ;” which was the very idea his argument re- 
quired him to ſuggeſt to us, 


54. ADEO SANCTUM, EST VETUS OMNE POEMA.] 
The reader is not to ſuppoſe, that Horace, in this ridicule 
of the fooliſh adorers of antiquity, intended any contempt 
of the old Roman poets ; who, as the old writers in every 


country, abound in ſtrong ſenſe, vigorous expreſſion, and 


the trueſt repreſentation of life and manners. His quar- 
rel is only with the cntic : 


Qui redit in faftos & virtutem aeftimat anhis. 


An affectation, which for its'/olly, if it had not too ap- 
| parently 
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parently ſprung from a worſe principle, deſerved to be 
laughed at. 

| r the reſt, he every where diſcovers a candid and juſt 
eſtee of their earlier writers; as may be ſeen from many 
places in this very epiſtle; but more eſpecially from that 
levefe cenſure in 1 S. x. 17. (which hath more of acri- 
mony in it, than he uſually allows to his ſatyr) when, in 
{peaking of the writers of the old comedy, he adds, 


Quos neque pulcher 

Hermogenes unquam legit, neque ſimius iſte 

Nil praeter Calvum & doctus cantare Catullum, 
With all his zeal for correct writing, he was not, we ſee, 
of the humour of that delicate fort, who are for burning 
their old poets ; and, to be well with women and court- 
critics, confine their reading and admiration to the innocent 
ſing- ſong of ſome ſoft and faſhionable rhymer, whoſe utter 


inſipidity is a thouſand times more inſufterable, than any 
barbariſm. 


59. VINCERE CAECILIUS GRAVITATE, TEREN- 
ius ARTE. ] It ſhould be obſerved, that the judgment, 
here paſled [from y55 to 60] on the moſt celebrated Roman 
writers, being only a repreſentation of the pepuiar opinion, 
not of the poet's cn, the commendations, given to them, 
are deſerved, or otherwiſe, juſt as it chances. 

Interdum volgus rectium videt, eft ubi peccat. 
To give an inſtance of this in the line before us. 

A critic of unqueſtioned authority acquaints us, wherein 
the real diſtin merit of theſe two dramatic writers con- 
ſiſts. In ARGUMENT1s, Caecilius palmam poſcit ; in 
« ETHEsSIN, LERENTIUs.” | Varro.} Now by gravi- 
tate, as applied to Cæcilius, we may properly enough un- 
derſtand the grave and ajfeciing caſt of his comedy; "which 
15 further contirmpd by by what the ſame critic elſewhere ob- 
ſerves of him. PATHE Trabea, Attilius, & CAECI1- 
„ius facile moverunt.” But Jerence's characteriſtic of 
2 the manners, which is, plainly „ the right interpre- 
tation of Varrg's ETHESIN, is not fo ſignificantly ex- 
preſſed by the attribute arte, here given to him. The 
word indeed is of large and general import, and may admit 
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of various ſenſes; but being here applied to a dramatic 
writer, it moſt naturally and properly denotes the peculiar 
art of his profeſſion, that is, the artificial contexture of the 
plot. And this I doubt not was the very praiſe, the town- 
critics of Horace's time intended to beſtow on this poet. 
The matter is eaſily explained. 

The ſimplicity and exact unity of the plots in the Greek 
comedies would be, of courſe, unintereſting to a peopie, 
not throughly inſtructed in the genuin beauties of the 
drama. They had a thinneſs and ſubtlety, which would by 
no means content the groſs and lumpiſh taſte of a Roman 
auditory. To gratify their impatient curioſity with more 
matter, the Latin poets, therefore, bethought themſelves 
of combining two ſtories into one. And this, which is 
what we call the double plat, affording the opportunity of 
more incidents, and a greater variety of action, was per- 
fectly ſuited to their humour. But, of all the Latin 
Comedians, Terence appears to have practiſed this ſecret 
moſt aſſiduouſſy: at leaſt, as may be concluded from what 
remains of them. Plautus hath very frequently ſmgle 
plots, which he was enabled to ſupport by, what was na- 
tural to him, a force of buffoon pleaſantry. Terence, 
whoſe genius lay another way, or whole taſte was abhor- 
rent from ſuch ribaldry, had recourſe to the other expe- 
dient of double plots, And this, I ſuppoſe is what gained 
him the popular reputation of being the moſt artificial 
writer for the ſtage, The HecyRa is the only one of 
his comedies, of the true antient caſt. And we know 
how it came off in the repreſentation. That* ill-ſucceſs 
and the fimplicity of its conduct have continued to draw 
upen it the ſame unfavourable treatment from the critics, 
to this day ; who conſtantly ſpeak of it, as much inferior 
to the reſt; whereas, for the genuin beauty of dramatic 
deſign and the obſervance, after the antient Greek manner, 
of the nice dependency and coherence of the ſable, 
throughout, it is, indiſputably, to every reader of true 
taſte, the moſt maſterly and exquiſite of the whole col- 
lection. 

63. IN TERDpUu vor cus RECTUM VIDET: EST 
U2LPECCAT.] The capricious levity of popular opinion 

\ a 
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hath been noted even to a proverb. And yet it is this, 
which, after all, fixes the fate of authors. This ſeemingly 
odd phznomenon I would thus account for. 

What is uſually complimented with the high and re- 
verend appellation of public judgment is, in any ſingle in- 
ſtance, but the repetition or echo, for the moſt part ea- 
gerly catched and ſtrongly reverberated on all ſides, of a 
feu leading voices, which have happened to gain the con- 
fidence, and ſo direct the opening of the whole pack. But, 
as, in fact, it too often falls out, this prerogative of the few 
may be abuſed to the prejudice of the many. The par- 
tialities of friendſhip, the faſhionableneſs of the writer, his 
compliance with the reigning taſte, the lucky concurrence 
of time and opportunity, the cabal of a party, nay, the 
very freaks of whim and caprice, theſe, or any of them, 
as occaſion ſerves, can ſupport the dulleſt, as the oppoſite 
diſadvantages can depreſs the nobleſt performance; and 
give a currency or neglect to either, far beyond what the 
genuin character of each demands. Hence the public 
voice, which ie but the aggregate of theſe corrupt judg- 
ments, infinitely multiplied, is, with the wiſe, at ſuch a 
juncture, deſervedly of little eſteem. Yet, in a ſucceſſion 
of ſuch judgments, delivered at different times and by dif- 
ferent ſets or juntos of theſe ſovereign arbiters of the fate 
of authors, the public opinion naturally gets clear of theſe 
accidental corruptions. Every freſh ſucceſſion ſhakes off 
ſome ; till, by degrees, the work is ſeen in its proper form, 
unſupported of every other recommendation, than what 
its native inherent excellence beſtows upon it. Then, 
and not till then, the voice of the people becomes ſacred ; 
after which it ſoon advances into diuinity, before which all 
ages muſt fall down and worſhip. For now reaſon alon 
without her corrupt aſſeſſors, takes the chair. And her 
ſentence, when once promulgated and authorized by the 
general voice, fixes the unalterable doom of authors. 
OANYE KAAA NOMIZE TYH KAI AAHOINA, TA 


AIAHANTOE APEZXONTA KAI HAEIN [ Longinus 
$ vii.] And the reaſon follows, agreeably to the account, 
here given, "Oray d reh an) Aj&Pigwr ENITHAEY- 
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% Tavlov &pua Teh TAY avlay Tat: doxy, Tl 1 i aovu- 
Qavwy ws Kgiors N ovyxalatiors vd in) 16 baun 
ce TILETIN IEXYPAN AAMBANEI KAI ANAM®@1- 
AEKTON. IIbid.)] 

This is the true account of popular fame, which, while 
it well explains the ground of the poet's aphoriſm, ſug- 
geſts an obvious remark, but very mortifying to every can- 
didate of literary glory. It is, that, whether he ſucceeds 
in his endeavours after public applauſe, or not, fame is 
equally out of his reach, and, as the moral poet teaches, 
a thing beyond him, even before his death, on either ſuppo- 
ſition. For at the very time, that this bewitching muſic is 
ſounding in his ears, he can never be fure, if, inſtead of the 
divine conſentient harmony of a juſt praiſe, it be not only 
the diſcordant din and clamour of ignorance or prepoſ- 
ſeſſion. | 

If there be any exception to this melancholy truth, it 
muſt be in the caſe of ſome uncommon genius, whoſe 
ſuperior power burſts all impediments in his road to fame, 
and forces applauſe even from thoſe very prejudices, that 
- would obſtruct his career to it. It was the rare felicity of 
the poet, juſt mentioned, to receive, in his life-time, this 
ſure and pleaſing augury of immortality. 


84. TURPE PUTANT PARERE MINORIBUS, ET AE 
JMBERBI DIDICERE, SENES PERDENDA FATERI.] 
If any thing can account for this bigotted attachment to 
antient po//e{/zons, it muſt be, one would think, the greatneſs 
of the.gmolument ariſing from them, or the virtuous labour 
and induſtry, through which they were acquired. 

Neither of theſe pretences, the reader will find, takes 
place in the two memorable inſtances of bearded bigotry, 
which follow. | 

About the middle of the xvid Century, the dominion, 
which the letter K had ſome how uſurped, and, for time 
immemorial, held, in the French pronunciation of the 
Latin tongue, began, firſt, to be called in queſtion, Till 
then the potber of the letter Q had been ſunk in it; guan- 
tus, qualis, quiſuis, &c, having been uniformly, and, 2 
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far as the learned of that time could determine, rightfully 
called KANTUs, KALISs, and K1SKIs, The bold adven- 
turous ſpirit of P. Ra Mus, was at the bottom of this de- 
fiance of antient and reverend preſcription. And no won- 
der, that HE, who had already raiſed a rebellion againſt 
ARISTOTLE, and in him, againſt all the living learned of 
thoſe days, ſhould call in queſtion the ſovereighty of a dead 
letter. As it ſometimes happens, this factious humour 
ſpread itſelf faſter and farther, than the pacific and well- 
diſpoſed could have wiſhed. Amongſt others, it ſeized 
upon a confident, well-beneficed eccleſiaſtic, who had the 
hardineſs to cry QUisqu1s in the very face of the Sok- 
BONNE. A little ſeaſonable ſeverity, on the firſt diſcovery 
of a traiterous combination, politicians have obſerved, does 
well. Our wiſe doctors went on that principle, though 
with eccleſiaſtical lenity, and only got the meddling prieſt 
deprived of his ample benefices. Which was ſo far from 
humbling him, chat he appealed from their tribunal to a 
higher. The matter was brought before the parliament of 
Paris. And now it was, that the author of this peſtilent 
miſchief, firſt, came into ſight. RAamvus and his com- 
peers, the king's profeſſors, whom he had found means to 
corrupt and draw over into this conſpiracy, made the cauſe 
of this bold aſſociate their own, and flew in a body to the 
parliament-houſe, and employed their utmoſt credit and 
authority in his favour. Whether it was, that there had 
been ſome previous tampering within doors, authors 'do 
not inform us; but the event leaves room for ſuſpicion. 
For, though the fact was clearly proved, and every body 
expected the judgment of the SORBONNE to be ratified, as 
in the caſe of ARisTOTLE, by public authority, yet fo it 
happened, that, after long and vehement conteſtation, in 
which the learning and eloquence of the ſacred college had 
no doubt fignally exerted themſelves, the Senate, upon 
what reaſonable motives does not appear, abſolved the cri- 
minal from his ſentence of deprivation. The evil was 
now become remedileſs. And all good people could only 
lament, that their governors had, by this improvident act 
of mercy, authorized and eſtabliſhed, as in fact it proved to 
be the caſe, this fatal grammatical hereſy, not in the Royal 
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College only, but through all the ſchools and academies of 


FRANCE. 

But there was ſmall necd of looking abroad for this ex- 
ample of /terary ſuperſtition. The ſame tragedy was a 
little earlier, acted, here, amongſt ourſelves, with like cir- 
cumſtance and cataſtrophe. CHEKE was the Ramus of 
ENGLAND. He, too, was a King's profeſſor, and had his 
party in Cambridge, where he taught, as the other had in 
Paris. He was alfo of the ſame ſpirit with his brother 


- on the continent, as appears. from that raſh and dangerous 


tenet, publicly avowed by him, „That a fcholar might as 
well pretend to hold a red het coal in his mouth, as keep 
© a true or a witty thing to himſelf; and that nothing was 
<« ſo painful to great and enterprizing ſpirits, as, amidſt a 
thick confuſion of errors, to be denied the liberty of 
© ſearching out the truth ©,” It was this reſtleſs humour 
of inguiry after truth, and the impatience of concealing it, 
when found, which puſhed our forward profeſſor on the 
deſign of doing that, in regard to the Greek alphabet, 
which Ramus had projected in the caſe of a ſingle Roman 
letter; that is, of reſtoring all the elements of that language 
to their juſt and antient power in pronuntiation. As his 
pretenſions, however, were higher and more aſſuming than 
the Frenchman's, it was but fitting he ſhould meet with a 
ſtronger check, which he accordingly found in the Pon- 
tine Might of Biſhop GaRDIN ER. This Prelate ſaw, as 
well as the Sorbonne, that ſuch preſumption was, on no ac- 
count, to be ſuffered. It was a public inſult upon reverend 
cuſtom : gave juſt ſcandal to the graver and elder part of 
the univerſity : and inſpired the youth with a ſaucy petulance 
and contempt of their ſuperiors t. Beſides, they who dared 
to innovate in one point, might, in another. The free 
exerciſe of private opinion, productive of fo many evils, 
was, therefore, on no pretence, to be tolerated. It was 


© Qnod difficilius non fit $saP!1EFNTI ARDENTEM CARBONEM ORE SER= 
VARE, quam bonum dictum aut verum tenere, & moleſtiſſimum fit ingeniis 
magnis & celeribys, in magna errorum confuſione, NON, QUID $IT VERI1SSI- 
MUM, EXQuIRERE, [De pronuntiat, ling, Graec. p. 98, ] 

f Juventuti accreſcit arrogantia & contemptus. Senes juvenilem temeri- 
tatem non ferunt. Et prout quiſque doctiſſimus eſt, ita maxime indignatur 
verum i falſo tam validè impugnari, tant? cum pertinacia, &c. p. 16. 
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even better, in the judgment of this reſpeCtable prelate, 
that the entire Greek language, with its ſounds, ſhould be for 
ever baniſhed the univerſity ł, than that ſuch dreadful miſ- 
chiefs ſhould be ſuffered to take place. Fortunately, for 
the intereſts of the old, that is, the true pronuntiation, the 
biſhop had the means of correction in his own hands. 
For his office of Chancellor in the Univerſity gave him, it 
ſeems, the privilege of ſuppreſiing this baleful novelty, by 
a ſimple edi, at once, It accordingly came forth, under 
the ſtyle and title of EDI Tu STEPHANT VIN ro- 
NIENSIS EpisCoPt1 CANCELLARIL CANTABRIGTENSIS 
DE PRONUNTIATIONE LINGUAE GRAECAE ET La- 
TINAE. And the tenor of it was IN SONIS OMNINO NE 
PHILOSOPHATOR. SED UTITOR PRAESENTIBUS. QUI1S= 
is NOSTRAM POTESTATEM AGNOSCIS, SONOS II- 
TERIS SIVE GRAECIS $IVE LATINIS AB USU PUBLICO 
PRAESENTIS SAECUL1 ALIENOS PRIVATO JUDICIO A“ 
FINGERE NE AUDETO. And, that it might be ſure to 
take effect, all this was enjoined en pain of WHIPPING, 
DEGRADATION, OR EXPULSION, according to the age, 
rank, or degree of the reſpective offenders, 

This thundering edict of the biſhop ſtruck every bold 
Greek with terror. It was in vain for CHEKE to defend 
himſelf againſt it by arguments or authorities. The f/f, 
as might be foreſeen, incenſed his refentment. And the 
latter, conſiſting of ſych unheard of names, as SMITH, 
PoneT, PicKERING, AscHAu, &c. provoked his con- 
tempt. Tis true, the offender had no preferments to be 
deprived of. Yet how ſore a puniſhment mere reſtraint 
was to the unquiet ſpirit of this reformer, may be ſeen from 
what he tells the biſhop, That, though, as it was in his 
power, his Lordſhep ſhould confer ever ſo many favours upon 
him, and even promote him to the richeſt benefices in the 
Church, he ſbodla ęſteem ſuch promotion of leſs valud, than 
the recovery of that liberty, he had ſo unhappily loft®, Such 


g Praeſtiterĩit multo Liyvouam GrRArcam CUM SUIS SONIS EXULARS 
OMNINO, quam ut juventus, te praeceptore, ARROGANTIAM, TEMERITA=- 
TEM & VANITATEM imbibat, | Ibid, p. 338. ] 

h Cum autèm innumeris me beneficiis poſſes afficere, tamen fi multis mag- 
niſque ad vitam degendam praeſidiis me ſublevates & or T1MA PLEXISS1- 
MAQUE SACESDOTIA tribueres, ut nunc ſum certè, quanquam illa, ficut 
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an unreafonable fondneſs for one's own humour the wiſe 

Chancellor held of very pernicious example. He in- 

ſiſted, therefore, highly on his authority, which was, of 

"neceſſity, to be complied with, Yet, to ſee how fully the 

event juſtified him in this hatred and perſecution of en- 

croaching — the new pronunciation, though checked, 
t 


for a time, by this L. po yet ſecretly made a progreſs 


amongſt the young unexperienced, and, through the 
obſtinate uncontroulable humour of innovation, became by 
degrees, in ſpite of all oppoſition to it, the prevailing mode 
in the Univerſities of England, and ſo continues to this 
day. f 
The moral of the tale is ſummed up in that earneſt 

expoſtulation of the good biſhop, who, on the firſt news of 
this enormity, cried out, and with reaſon, Quid non mor- 
talia pectora cogis, VERI QUAERENDI FAMES ? [p. 12.] 


88. INGEN11s NON ILLE FAVET, &c.] MaLHERBE 
was to the French, pretty much what Horace had been to 
the Latin, poetry. Theſe great writers had, each of them, 
reſcued the lyric muſe of their country out of the rude, 
ungracious hands of their old poets. And, as their talents 
of a good ear, elegant judgment, and correct expreſſion, were 
the ſame, they preſented her to the public in all the air 
and grace, and yet ſeverity, of beauty, of which her form 
was ſuſceptible. Their merits and pretenſions being thus 
far reſembling, the reader may not be incurious to know 
the fate and fortune of each. Horace hath very frankly 
told us, what befe] himſelf from the malevolent and low 
paſſions of his countrymen. Malherbe did not come off, 
with the wits and critics of his time, much better; as we 
learn from an excellent perſon, who hath very warmly re- 
commended his writings. Speaking of the envy, which 
purſued him in his proſe-works, but, ſays he, Comme 
& 1] faiſoit une particuliere profeſhon de la pace, c'eſt en 
<« cette qualitẽ qu'il a de plus ſeveres cenſeurs, & receu des 
4 injuſtices plus ſignalẽes. Mais il me ſemble que je 
© fermerai la bouche à ceux, qui le blament, quand je leur 


debeo, omnia magni aeſtimem, plus me obſtriftum obligatumque teneres, fi 
hic me LiBrnUM SOLVTUMAQUS eſſe patereris. [p. 343-] 
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ve aurai monſtre, que ſa fagon d'eſcrire eſt excellente, quoi- 
“c qu* elle s'eloigne un peu de celle des nos ANCIENS 
„ POETES, QU” ILS LOUENT PLUSTOT PAR UN DE- 
*© GOUST DES CHOSES PRESENTES, QUE PAR LES SEN=- 
< TIMENTS D'UNE VERITABLE ESTIME.” [Disc. DE 
M. Gopeau $UR LES OEUVRES DE M. Dr Mar- 
0 HERBE,] \ 


97. SUSPENDIT MENTEM VULTUMQUE.] The ex- 
preſſion hath great elegance, and is not liable to the im- 
putation of harſh, or improper conſtruction. For ſuſpendit 
is not taken, with regard either to mentem, or vultum in its 
literal, but figurative, ſignification; and, thus, it becomes, 
in one and the /ame ſenſe, applicable to both. 

Otherwiſe, this way of coupling two ſub/tantives to a 
verb, which does not, in ſtrict grammatical uſage, govern 
both; or, if it doth, muſt needs be conſtrued in different 

ſenſes ; hath given juſt offence to the beſt critics. 
| Mr. Pope cenſures a paſſage of this kind, in the Iliad, 
with ſeverity, and thinks the taſte of the antients was, in 
general, too good for theſe fooleries\. 

Mr. Addiſon is perfectly of the ſame mind, as appears 
from his criticiſm on that line in, Ovid, Conſiliis, non curri- 
bus utere noftris. This way of joining, ſays he, two ſuch 
ce different ideas as chariot and counſel to the ſame verb, 
<« is mightily uſed by Ovid, but is a very low kind of wit, 
and has always in it a mixture of pun; becauſe the verb 
« mult be taken in a different ſenſe, when it is joined with 
one of the things, from what it has in conjunction with 
t the other. Thus in the end of this ſtory he tells you, 
« that Jupiter flung a thunderbolt at Phaeton: paritergue 
« animague rotiſque expulit aurigam : where he makes a 
« forced piece of Latin (animd expulit aurigam) that he 
c may couple the ſoul and the wheels to the ſame verb “.“ 

Theſe the reader will think are pretty good authorities, 
For, in matters of taſte, I know of none, that more de- 
ſerve to be regarded. The mere verbal critic, one would 

ink, ſhould be cautious, how he oppoſed himſelf to them. 

yet a very learned Dutchman, who has taken great 
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in elucidating an old Greek love-ſtory, which, with 
its more paſſionate admirers, may, perhaps, pals for the 
MARIANNE of ue hath not ſcrupled to cenſure this 
deciſion of their's very ſharply l. 

Having tranſcribed the 3 of Mr. Pope, who in- 
deed, ſomewhat too haſtily, goes ſo far as to ſuſpect the 
line in Homer for an Inter 3 our critic faſtens upon 
him directly. Ex cor ZENODO TI, EN JECUR CRA- 
TET ISI But foul language and fair criticiſm are different 
things; and what he offers of the latter rather accounts 
for, than juſtifies the former. All he ſays on the ſubject, 
is in the good old way of authorities, which he diligently 
rakes together out of every corner of Greek and Roman 
antiquity. From all theſe he concludes, as he thinks, ir- 
reſiſtibly, not that the paſſage in queſtion might be genuin 
(for that few would diſpute with him) but that the kind of 
expreſſion itſelf is a real beauty. Bona elocutio et: honeſta 
figura. Though, to the praiſe of his diſcretion be it re- 
membered, he does not even venture on this aſſertion, 
without his uſual ſupport of precedent. And, for want of 
a better, he takes up with old Servius. For ſo, it ſeems, 
this grammarian hath declared ' himſelf, with reſpect to 
ſome expreſſions of the ſame kind in Virgil. 

But let him make the beſt of his authorities. And, 
when he has done that, I ſhall take the liberty to aſſure 
him, that the perſons, he contends againſt, do not think 
themſelves, in the leaſt, concerned with them. For, tho 
he believes it an undeniable maxim, Critici non effe in- 
guirere, utrum recte autor quid ſcripſerit, ſed an omnino fic 
feripſerit® ; yet, in the caſe before us, he muſt not be ſur- 
prized, if others do not ſo conceive of it. 

Indeed, where the critic would defend the authenticity of 
a word or expreſſion, the way of precedent is, doubtleſs, the 
very beſt, that common ſenſe allows to be taken. For the 
evidence of att, at once, bears down all ſuſpicion of cor- 
ruption or interpolation. Again; if the elegance of ſingle 
words (or of entire phraſes, where the ſuſpicion turns on 
the odarty or uncommoneſs of the conſtruction, only) be the 
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matter in diſpute, full and preciſe authorities muſt decide 
it. For elegance, here, means nothing elſe but the practice 
of the beſt writers. And thus far I would join iſſue with 
the learned cenſurer; and ſhould think he did well in pre- 
ſcribing this rule to himſelf in the correction of approved 
antient authors. 

But what have theſe caſes to do with the point in que- 
ſtion ? The objection is made, not to words, which alone 
are capable of being juſtified by authority, but to things, 
which muſt ever be what they are, in ſpite of it. This 
mode of writing is ſhewn to be fundamentally defective for 
reaſons taken from the nature of our ideas, and the end and 
genius of the nobler forms of compoſition, And what 1s it to 
tell us, that great writers have overlooked or neglected 
them? 

I. In our cuſtomary train of thinting, the mind is car- 
ried along, in ſucceſſion, from one clear and diſtinct idea to 
another. Or, if the attention be, at once, employed on two 
ſenſes, there is ever ſuch a cloſe and near analogy betwixt 
them, that the perceptive faculty, eaſily and almoſt in- 
{tantaneouſly paſſing from the one to the other, is not di- 
vided in its regards betwixt them, but even ſeems to itſelf 
to conſider them, as one : as is the caſe with metaphor ; 
and, univerſally, with all the juſt forms of alluſon. The 
union between the literal and figurative ſenſe is fo ſtrift, 
that they run together in the imagination; and the effect 
of the figure is only to pour in freth light and luſtre on the 
literal meaning. But now, when two different, unconnefted 
ideas are obtruded, at the ſame time, upon us, the mind 
ſuffers a kind of violence and diſtraction, and is thereby 
— out of that natural ſtate, in which it ſo much delights. 

o take the learned writer's inſtance from Polybius: 
EAITIAA & KEIPA ITPOEAAMBANEIN. How dif- 
ferent is the idea of collecting forces, and of that act of the 
mind, which we call rating courage! Theſe two per- 
ceptions are not only diſtinct from each other, but totally 
unconnected by any natural bond of relationſhip betwixt 
them. And yet the word IPOLAAMBANEIN mult be 
ſeen in this double view, before we can take the full mea: - 
jng of the hiſtorian. | 

2, This 
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2. This conjunction of unrelated ideas, by the means of 
a common term, agrees as ill to the end and genius of the 
writer's compoſution, as the natural bent and conſtitution of 
the mind. For the queſtion is only about the greater poe- 
try, which addreſſes itſelf to the Pass10Ns, or 1MAGI« 
NATION. And, in either caſe, this play of words, which 
Mr. Pope condemns, muſt be highly out of ſeaſon. 

When we are neceſiitated, as it were, to look different 
ways, and actually to contemplate two unconnected ſigni- 
fications of the ſame word, before we can thoroughly 
comprehend its purpoſe, the mind is more amuſed by this 
fanciful conjunction of ideas, than is conſiſtent with the 
artleſs, undeſigning ſimplicity of paſſion. It diſturbs and 
interrupts the flow of Affection, by preſenting this diſ- 
parted image to the fancy. Again; where fancy itſelf is 
ſolely addreſſed, as in the nobler deſcriptive ſpecies, this ar- 
bitrary aſſemblage of ideas is not leſs improper. For the 
poet's buſineſs is, now, to aſtoniſh or entertain the mind 
with a ſucceſſion of great or beautiful images. And the 
intervention of this juggler's trick diverts the thought 
from contemplating its proper ſcenery. We ſhould be 
admiring ſome glorious repreſentation of nature, and are 
ſtopped, on a ſudden, to obſerve the writer's art, whoſe 
ingenuity can fetch, out of one word, two ſuch foreign and 
diſcrepant meanings. | 

In the lighter forms of poetry, indeed, and more eſpe- 
cially in the burleſgue epic, this affectation has its place; 
as in that line of Mr. Pope, quoted by this critic ; 

ſometimes counſel takes, and ſametimes tea. 


For 1. The writer's intention is, here, not to ect the 
paſſions, or tranſport the fancy, but ſolely to divert and 
amuſe, And to ſuch end this ſpecies of trifling is very 
appoſite. 2. The manner, which the burleſque epic takes 
to divert, is by confounding great things with ſmall. A 
mode of ſpeech then, which favours ſuch confuſton, is di- 
rely to its purpoſe. 3. This poem is, by its nature, 
ſatyrical, and, like the old comedy, delights in expoſing the 
faults and vices of compeſition. So that the expreſſion is, 
here, properly employed (and this was, perhaps, the firft 

view 
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view of the writer) to ridicule the uſe of it in grave works, 
If M. D'Orville then could ſeriouſly deſign to confute 
Mr. Pope's criticiſm by his own practice in that line of the 
Rape of the Lack, he has only ſhewn, that he does not, in 
the leaſt, comprehend the real genius of this poem. But 
to return : 

There is, as appears to me, but one caſe, in which this 
double ſenſe of words can be admitted in ſerious poetry. 
It is, when, beſides the plain literal meaning, which the 
context demands, the mind is carried forward to ſome 
more illuſtrious and important object. We have an in- 
ſtance in the famous line of Virgil, 

Attollens humeris famamque & fata nepotum, 
But this is ſo far from contradicting, that it furthers, the 
writer's proper intention, We are not called off from the 
ſubject- matter to the obſervation of a concert, but to the ad- 
miration of kindred ſublime conceptions. For even here, 
it is to be obſerved, there is always required ſome previous 
dependency and relationſhip, though not extremely obvi- 
ous, in the natures of the things themſelves, whereon to 
ground and juſtify the analogy. Otherwiſe, the intention 
of the double ſenſe is perfectly inexcuſable d. | 

What has been here ſaid, holds of the conſtruction of a 
ſingle term in two ſenſes, even though its authorized uſage 
may equally admit both. So that I cannot be of a mind 
with the learned critic's wiſe men* ; who acknowledge an 
extreme elegance in this form, when the governing verb equally 
correſponds to the two ſubſtantives. But when it properly 
can be applied but to one of them, and with ſome force and 
ſtraining only, to the ſecond, as commonly happens with 
the application of one verb to two ſubſtantives, it then de- 
generates, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, into a mere quibble, 
and is utterly incompatible with the graver forms of com- 
poſition. And for this we have the concurrent autho- 
rity of the cordati themſelves, who readily admit, duram 
admodum & walayenmultegy fieri orationem, fi ver- 
bum hoc ab alterutro abhorreat ®, Without ſoftening mat- 

n See this curious point explaned by the true critic. D. L. vol. ii. p. 644. 
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ters, beſides the former abſurdity of à ſecond ſenſæ we are 
now indebted to a forced and barbarous conſtruction for 
any ſecond ſenſe at all, 

But ſurely this venerable bench of critics, to whom our 
cenſurer thinks fit to make his ſolemn appeal, were not 
aware of the imprudence of this conceſſion. For why, if 
one may preſume to aſk, is the latter uſe of this figure con- 
demned, but for reaſons, which ſhew the manifeſt abſur- 
dity of the thing, however countenanced by authorities ? 
And is not this the caſe of the former Or, is the 
tranſgreſſion of the ſtanding rules of good ſenſe, in the 
judgment of theſe cenſors, a more pardonable crime in a 
writer, than of common uſage or grammar ? 

After all, ſince he lays fo great ſtreſs on his authorities, 
it may not be amiſs to conſider the proper force and weight 
of them. 

The form of ſpeaking under conſideration has been cen- 
ſured as a trifling, affected witticiſm. This cenſure . he 
hopes entirely to elude by ſhewing it was in uſe, more eſpe- 
cially amongſt two ſorts of perſons, the leaſt likely to be 
infected with wrong taſte, the oldeſt, that is to ſay, the ſim- 
pleft; and the moſt refined, writers. In ſhort, he thinks 
— —4 all mouths by alledging inſtances from Homer and 

irgil. 

But what if Homer and Virgil in the few examples of 
this kind to be met with in their writings have erred? 
And, which is more, what if that very /implicity on the 
one hand, and refinement on the other, which he builds ſo 
much upon, can be ſhewn to be the natural and almoſt 
neceſſary occaſions of their falling into ſuch errors? This, 
I am perſuaded, was the truth of the caſe. For, 

T. In the /ampler ages of learning, when, as yet, com- 
poſition is not turned into an art, but every writer, eſpe- 
cially of vehement and impetuous genius, is contented to 
put down his fir/t thoughts, and, for their expreſſion, takes 
up with the moſt obvious words and phraſes, that preſent 
themſelves to him, this improper conſtruction will not be 
unfrequent. For the writer, who is not knowing enough 
to take offence at theſe niceties, having an immediate oc- 


caſion to expreſs two things, and finding one word, which, 
in 
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in common uſage, at leaſt with a little ſtraining, extends 
to beth, he looks no further, but, as ſuſpecting no fault, 
employs it without ſcruple. And I am the more con- 
firmed in this account, from obſerving, that ſometimes, 
where the governing verb cannot be made to bear this 
double ſenſe, and yet the meaning of the writer is clear 
enough from the context, the proper word is altogether 
omitted. Of this kind are ſeveral of the modes of ſpeaking, 
alledged by this writer as inſtances of the double ſenſe. As 
in that of Sophocles 3, where Electra, giving orders to 
Chryſothemis about the diſpoſal of the /bations, deſtined 
for the tomb of her father, delivers herſelf thus, 


AAN' » INOAIEIN, i BH KONEL 
KPYYFON vu. 


The writer's firſt intention was to look out for ſome ſuch 
verb, as would equally correſpond to avoais and xiver, 
but this not occurring, he ſets down one, that only agrees 
to the laſt, and leaves the other to be underſtood or ſup- 
plied by the reader; as it eaſily might, the ſcope of the 
place neceſſarily directing him to it. It cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that Sophocles defigned to ſay, xevLov wvoais. 
There is no affinity of ſenſe or /ound to lead him to ſuch 
conſtruction. Again: in that verſe of Homer er, 


ININOT &tgoimodes %, momings TEYXE , EKEITO. 


The poet never meant to ſay ire leo, but neglectingly 
left it thus, as truſting, the nature of the thing would in- 
ſtruct the reader to ſupply i5sacav, or ſome ſuch word ex- 
preſſive of the poſiure required. 

Nay, writers of more exactneſs than theſe ſimple Greek 
poets have occaſionally overlooked ſuch inaccuracies : as 
Cicero *, who, when more intent on his argument, than 
expreſſion, lets fall this impropriety, Nec vero SUPRA 
TERRAM, ſed etiam IN INTIMIS EJUS TENEBRIS pluri- 
marum rerum LATET utilitas, Tis plain, the writer, 
conceiving extat, patet, or ſome ſuch word, to be neceſ- 
farily ſuggeſted by the tenor of his ſentence, never troubled 
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himſelf to go back to inſert it. Yet theſe are brought as 
examples of the double application of ſingle words, The 
truth is, they are examples of indiligence in the writers, 
and, as ſuch, may ſhew us, how eaſily they might fall, for 
the ſame reaſon, into the impropriety of double ſenſes. In 
thoſe of this claſs then the impropriety, complained of, is 
the effect of mere inattention or careleſſneſs. 

2. On the other hand, when this negligent ſimplicity of 
thinking and ſpeaking gives way to the utmoſt poliſh and 
refinement in both, we are then to expect it, for the con- 
trary reaſon. For the more obvious and natural forms of 
writing being, now, grown common, are held inſipid, and 
the public taſte demands to be gratified by the ſeaſoning 
of a more ſtudied and artificial expreſſion. It is not 
enough to pleaſe, the writer muſt find means to /frike and 
furprize. And hence the antitheſis, the remote alluſion, and 
every other mode of affetted eloquence. But of theſe the 
fir/t that prevails, is the application of the double ſenſe, 
For the general uſe juſtifying it, it eaſily paſſes, with the 
reader and writer too, for natural expreſſion ; and yet as 
ſplitting the attention, at once, on two different views, car- 
ries with it all the novelty and ſurprize, that are wanted. 
When the public taſte is not, yet, far gone in this refine- 
ment, and the writer hath himſelf the trueſt taſte (which 
was VIROII's caſe) ſuch affectations will not be very com- 
mon; or, when they do. occur, will, for the moſt part, be 
agreeably ſoftened. As in the inſtance of retroque pedem 
cum voce repreſſit ; where, by making voce immediately de- 
pendent on the prepoſition, and remotely on the verb, he 
ſoftens the harſhneſs of the expreſſion, which ſeems much 
more tolerable in this form, than if he had put it, pedem 
weeemgue repreſſit. So again in the line, 


[ Crudeles aras trajettaque pectora ferro 
Nudavit] 


the incongruity of the tibs ſenſes in nudavit, is the leſs per- 
ceived from its metaphorical application to one of them. 
But the deſire of pleaſing continually, which, in the cir- 
cumſtances ſuppoſed, inſenſibly grows into a habit, muſt, 
of neceſſity, betray writers of leſs taſte and exactneſs _ 
tne 
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the frequent commiſſion of this fault. Which, as Mr. 
Addiſon takes notice, was remarkably the caſe with Ovip. 

The purpoſe of all this is to ſhew, that the uſe of this 
form of ſpeaking aroſe from negligence, or affeftation, never 
from judgment. And ſuch being the obvious, and, it is pre- 
ſumed, true account of the matter, the learned Animadver- 
tor on CHaRITON is left, as I ſaid, to make the beſt of his 
authorities; or, even to enlarge his liſt of them with the 
Centuries * of his good friends, at his leiſure. For till he 
can tell us of a writer, who, neither in his careleſs, nor 
ambitious humours, is capable of this folly, his accumu- 
lated citations, were they more to his purpoſe, than many 
of them are, will do him little ſervice. Unleſs perhaps 
(which, after all, may be his real ſentiment) we are to give 
up common ſenſe to authority, and pride ourſelves on mi- 
micking the very defects of our betters. And even here he 
need not be at a loſs for precedomts. For ſo the diſciples of 
Plato, we are told, in former times, affected to be round- 
ſhoulder 'd, in compliment to their maſter ; and Ariſtotle's 
worſhippers, becauſe of a natural impediment in this phi- 
loſopher's ſpeech, thought it to their credit to turn Stam- 
merers. And without doubt, while this faſhion prevailed, 
there were critics, who found out a Je ne ſgai quoi in the 
air of the one party, and in the eloquence of the other. 


97. SUSPENDIT PICTA VULTUM MENTEMQUE 
TABELLA ;] Horace judicioully deſcribes painting by that 
peculiar circumſtance, which does moſt honour to this fine 
art. It is, that, in the hands of ,a maſter, it attaches, not 
the eyes only, but the very /oul, to its repreſentation of the 
human affeftions and manners. For it is in contemplating 
ſubjefts of this kind, that the mind, with a fond and eager 
attention, hangs on the picture. Other imitations may 
pleaſe, but this warms and tranſports with paſſion. And, 
becauſe whatever addreſſes itſelf immediately to the eye, 
affects us moſt, hence it is, that painting, ſo employed, be- 
comes more efficacious to expreſs the manners and imprint 
charatters, than poetry itſelf : or, rather, hath the advan- 
tages of the Veſt and uſefulleſt ſpecies of poetry, the dra- 
matic, when enforced by juſt action on the ſtage. 

P. 397. 
Quintilian 
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Quintilian gives it the like preference to Oratory. Speak- 
ing of the uſe of a# in an orator, he obſerves, © Is 
ſgeſtus] quantum habeat in oratore, momenti ; ſatis 
vel ex eo patet, quod pleraque, etiam citra verba, ſigni- 
« ficat. Quippe non manus ſolum, ſed nutus etiam de- 
& clarant noſtram voluntatem, & in mutis pro ſermone 
* funt : & ſalutatio frequenter fine voce intelligitur atque 
cc afficit, & ex ingreſſu vultuque perſpicitur habitus animo- 
© rum: & animantium quoque, ſermone carentium, ira, 
<« Jactitia, adulatio, & oculis & quibuſdam aliis corporis 
« fignis deprehenditur. Nec mirum, ſi iſta, quae tamen 
<« aliquo ſunt poſita motu, tantum in animis valent : quum 
« pretura, tacens opus, & habitiis ſemper ejuſdem, fic intimos 
ce penetret affettus, ut ipſam vim dicendi nonnunquam ſu- 
<« perare videatur . 

We ſee then of what importance it is, ſince affe:ons of 
every kind are equally within his power, that the painter 
apply himſelf to excite only thoſe, which are ſubſervient to 
good morals. An importance, of which Ariſtotle himſelf 
(who was no enthuſiaſt in the fine arts) was ſo ſenſible, 
that he gives it in charge, amongſt other political in- 
ſtructions, to the governors of youth, “ that they allow 
cc them to ſee no other pictures, than ſuch as have this 
« moral aim and tendency ; of which kind were more 
tc eſpecially thoſe of PoLYGNoTUs.” [PoLIT. lib. viii. 
e. $ 

f 2 the manner, in which this moral efficacy of picture 
is brought about, we find it agreeably explained in that 
converſation of Socrates with Parrhaſius in the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon. Ihe whole may be worth conſider- 


c PAINTING, ſaid Socrates, one day, in a converſation 
ec with the painter Parrhaſius, is, I think, the reſemblance 
« gr imitation of ſenſible objects. For you repreſent, in 
<« colours, bodies of all ſorts, hollow and projecting, bright 
cc and obſcure, hard and ſoft, old and new. We do. And, 
« when you would draw beautiful pourtraits, ſince it is 
ce not poſſible to find any /ing/e figure of a man, faultleſs in 
« all its parts and of exact proportion; your way is to 


v INST, ORAT, xi. 3. leg 
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collect, from /cveral, thoſe members or ſeatures, which 
© are moſt perfect in each, and fo, by joining them toge- 
ther, to compound one whole body, completely beauti- 
« ful. „ That is our method.” What then, continued 
<« Socrates, and are you not able, alſo, to imitate, in co- 
ce Jours, the MANNERS ; thoſe tendencies and diſpoſitions 
& of the ſoul, which are benevolent, friendly, and ami- 
as * ſuch as inſpire love and affection into the heart, 
„ and whoſe ſoft intinuations carry with them the power 
of perſuaſion. 
« How, replied Parrhaſius, can the pencil imitate that, 
which hath no proportion, colour, or any other of thofe 
< properties, you have been juſt now enumerating, as the 
ce objects of light? Why, is it not true, returned So- 
crates, that a man ſometimes caſts a #ind, ſometimes, 
an angry, look on others? It is.” There muſt then be 
ec ſomething in the eyes capable of expreſſing thoſe paſ- 
& ſions. There muſt.“ And is there not a wide dit- 
c ference between the look of him, who takes part in the 
< proſperity of a friend, and another, who ſympathizes 
with him in his ſorrows ? „ Undoubtedly, there is 
the wideſt. The countenance, in the one caſe, ex- 
& preſſes joy, in the other, concern.” Theſe aftections 
* may then be repreſented in picture. They may 
&« 0,” Inlike manner, all other diſpoſitions of our na- 
e ture, the lofty and the liberal, the abj jet and ungenerous, 
the temperate and the pm the petulant and pre fi gate, 
theſe are, ſcverally, diſcernible by the Jet or attitude: 
« and that, whether we obſerve men in ag, or at 
&« reſt, „ They are.” And theſe, therefore, come within 
the power of graphical imitation ? «© They do.” Which 
then, concluded Socrates, do you believe, men take the 
greateſt pleaſure in contemplating 3 ſuch imitations, as 
{et before them the 600D, the LOVELY, and the FAIR, 
or thoſe, which repreſent the BAD, the HATEFUL, and 
the UGLY, qualities aud affetiions of humanity ? „ There 
&« can be no doubt, f::d Parrhaſius, of their giving the 
preference to the former.“ [ Lib. iii.] 

The concluſion, the £/2::2þer drives at in this con- 
verſation, and which the pamter readily concetes to him, 
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is what, I am perſuaded, every great maſter of the att 
would be willing to admit and act upon, were he at liberty 
to purſue the bent of his own natural genius and incli- 
nation. But it unfortunately happens, to the infinite hurt 
and prejudice of this mode of ization, above all others, 
that the artiſt de/z2ns not ſo much what his own conſcious 
idea of the dignity of his profeſſion requires of. him, or the 
general taſte of thoſe, he would moſt wiſh for his judges, 
approves ; as what the rich or noble Conoiſſeur, who be- 
ſpeats his work, and preſcribes the ſubject, demands. 
What this hath uſually been, let the hiſtory of antient and 
modern painting declare. Yet, conſidering its vaſt power 
in MORALS, as explained above, one cannot enough la- 
ment the ill deſtiny of this divine ART ; which, from the 
chaſt hand-maid of virtue, hath been debauched, in vio- 
lence to her nature, to a ſhameleſs proſtitute of vice, and 
procureſs of pleaſurc. | 

Our inimitable Shakeſpear, who employed his great 
talents of poetry to other purpoſes, could not obſerve this 
corruption. of a ſiſter art, without a becoming indignation : 
and hath, accordingly, taken occaſion, in one of his pieces, 
to fatyrize this abuſe with great force and ſpirit. I ſpeak 
of the INDUCTION, as he calls it, to The Taming of the 
Shrew ; which deſerves, for the excellence of its moral 
deſign and beauty of execution, throughout, to be ſet in a 


juſt light. 


This Prolegue ſets before us the picture of a poor drunken 
beggar, advanced, for a ſhort ſeaſon, into the proud rank of 
nobility. - And the humour of the ſcene is taken to conſiſt 
in the ſurprize and aukward deportment of SLY ; in this 
his ſtrange and unwonted fituation. But the poet had a 
turther deſign and more worthy his genius, than this farci- 
cal pleaſantry. He would expoſe, under the cover of this 
mimic fiction, the truly ridiculous figure of men of rank and 
quality, when they employ their great advantages of place 
and fortune, to no better purpoſes, than the ſoft and ſelfiſh 
gratification of their own intemperate paſſions : Of thoſe, 
who take the mighty privilege of deſcent and wealth to lie 
in the freer indulgence of thoſe pleaſures, which the beggar 

1 as 
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as fully enjoys, and with infinitely more propricty and con- 
ſiſtency of character, than their Lord/hips. 

To give a poignancy to his ſatire, the poet makes a man 
of quality himſelf, juſt returned from the chace, with all 
his mind intent upon his pleaſures, contrive this metamor- 
phoſis of the beggar, in the way of ſport and deriſion only; 
not conſidering, how ſeverely the jeſt was going to turn 
upon himſelf. His firſt reflexions, on ſeeing this brutal 
drunkard, are excellent. 

O! monſtrous beaſt ! how like a fwine he lies! 
Grim Death how foul and hathſome is thy image 

The offence is taken at human nature, degraded into be/?;- 
ality; and at a ſtate of ſtupid nſen/bulity, the image of 
death. Nothing can be juſter, than this repreſentation. 
For theſe Lordly ſenſualiſts have a very nice and faſtidious 
abhorrence of ſuch 7gnoble brutality. And what alarms 
their fears with the proſpect of death, cannot chuſe but pre- 
ſent a foul and loathſome image. It is, alſo, ſaid in perfect 
conſiſtency with the true Epicurean character, as given by 
theſe, who underſtood it beſt, and which is, here, ſuſtained 
by this noble diſciple. For, thoug!: theſe great maſters of 
wiſdom made pleaſure the ſupreme good, yet, they were 
among the firſt, as we are told, to cry out againſt the 
AsoTos ; meaning ſuch groſs ſenſualiſts, qui in men- 
* ſam vomunt & qui de conviviis auferuntur, crudique ſe 
« poſtridie ſe rurſus ingurgitant. But as for the mun- 
dos, elegantes, optumis CoCIs, PISTORIBUS, PISCATU, 
& AUCUPIO, VENATIONE, his omnibus exquiſitis, vi- 
<« tantes cruditatem,” theſe they complimented with the 
name of BEAT0s and sAPIEN TESA. [Cic. DE Fix. 
lib. ii. 8.] 

And then, though their philoſophy promiſed an exem- 
ption from the terrors of death, yet the boaſted exemption 
conſiſted only in a trick of keeping it out of the memory 
by continual diſſipation; ſo that when accident forced it 
upon them, they could not help on all occaſions, expreſſing 
the moſt dreadful apprehenſions of it. 

However, this tranſient gloom is ſoon ſucceeded by gayer 
proſpects. My Lord bethinks himſelf to raiſe a little di- 
verſion out of this adventure. | 


F 2 Sirs, 
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Sirs, I will practice on this drunken man. 


F And, ſo, propoſes to have him conveyed to bed, and bleſſed 
| with all thoſe regalements of coſtly luxury, in which a ſel- 
| | fiſn opulence is wont to find its ſupreme happineſs. 

The project is carried into execution. And now the 
1 jeſt begins. Sl x, awaking from his drunken nap, calls out 
1 as uſual for a cp of ale. On which the Lord, very cha- 
racteriſtically, and (taking the pcet's deſign *, as here ex- 
plained) with infinite ſatyr, replies, 

that a mighty man e, ſuch deſcent, 

Of ſuch poſſeſſrons, and jo high eſteem, 

Should be infuſed with ſo foul a ſpirit ! * 
| | And, again, afterwards, 


b Oh ! noble Lord, bethink thee of thy birth, 
6 \ Call home thy antient thoughts from baniſhment, 
1 And baniſh hence theſe lowly, alject themes. * 


1 For, what is the recollection of this high deſcent and large 
| Poſſeſſions to do for him? And, for the introduction of what 
better thoughts and nobler purpoſes, are theſe /owly abjeft 
themes to be diſcarded ? Why, the whole inventory of Pa- 
| trician pleaſures is called over ; and he hath his choice of 
þ whichſoever of them ſuits beſt with his Lordſhip's improved 
| palate. A long train of ſervants, ready at his beck : mu- 
ſic, ſuch as twenty caged nigbtingales do fing : couches, ſofter 
| and ſweeter than the Iuſiful bed of Semiramis: burning 
| + odours, and diftilled waters : floors beſtrewed with carpets - 
| the diverſions of hawks, hounds, and horſes : in ſhort, all 
the objects of exquiſite indulgence are preſented to him. 
But among theſe, one ſpecies of refined enjoy ment, 

which requires a fte, above the coarſe breeding of ab- 
jet commonalty, is chiefly inſiſted on. We had a hint, of 
what we were to expect, before, 

Carry him gently to my faireſt chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. Sc. II. 


x To- apprehend it thoroughly, it may not be amiſs to recollect what the 
ſenſible BUYER obſerves on a like occaſion, © Un Gr and aime le Cham- 
e pagne, abhorre la Brie; il 8'enyvre de meilleure vin, que l homme du peuple : 
* ſeule difference, que la crapule laiſſe entre les conditions les plus diſpropor- 
* tioances, entre le Stix EUR, & 'ESTAFIER,” [Tom. ii, p. 12.] 


And 
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And what Lord, in the luxury of his wiſhes, could ſeign 
to himſelf a more delicious collection, than is here de- 
lineated ? 


2. Man. D#/t thou love PICTURES? Ve will fetch thee 
ſtraight 

Aponis, fainted by a running brook ; 
And CITHEREA all in ſedges hid ; 
Which ſcem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Ev'n as the waving ſedges play with wind. 

Lord. Fell fhew thee Io, as ſhe was a maid. 
And how ſhe wes beguiled and ſurprized, 
As lively painted, as the deed was done. 

3. Man. Or Daynx E, reaming thro' a thorny 0d, 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear, fhe bleeds, 
So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. a 


Theſe pictures, it will be owned, are, all of them, well 
choſenY. But the ſervants were not ſo deep in the ſecret, 
as their maſter. They dwell entirely on circumitantials. 
While his lordſhip, who had, probably, been trained in the 
chaſt ſchool of Titian, is for coming to the point more di- 
rectly. There is a fine ridicule implied in this. 

After theſe incentives of p:fure, the charms of beauty 
1:/elf are preſented, as the crowning privilege of his high 
ſtation, 

Thou haſt a Lady far more beautiful 


Than any woman in this waining age. 


Here indeed the poet plainly forgets himſelf. The Fate, if 
not the enjoyment, of nobility, ſurely demanded a mi/tre/s, 
inſtead of a wife, All that can be ſaid in excuſe of this in- 
decorum, is, that he perhaps conceived, a {imple beggar, all 
unuſed to the refinements of high lite, would be too much 
ſhocked, at ſetting out, with a prepoſal, ſo remote from all 
his former practices. Be it, as it will, beauty, even in a 


Sir Epicure Mammon, indeed, would have thought this an inſipid col- 
lection; for he would have hit rooms 


& Fill'd with ſuch pictures, as Tiberius took 
« From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 


% But coldly imitated,” Alchemiſt, Act II. Sc. II. 
But then Sir Epicure was one of the As or 1, beſore · mentioned. : 
"I EI wife, 
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wife, had ſuch an effect on this mock Lord, that, quite 
melted and overcome by it, he yields himſelf at laſt to the 
inchanting deception. 


J ſee, I hear, I ſpeak, 
1 ſmell ſweet ſavours, and I feel ſoft things; 
PON MY LIFE I Am A LoRD INDEED. 


The ſatyr is ſo ſtrongly marked in this laſt line, that one 
can no longer doubt of the writer's intention. If any ſhould, 
let me further remind him, that the poet, in this fiction, 
but makes his Lord play the ſame game, in et; as the 
Sicilian tyrant ated, long ago, very ſeriouſly. The two 
caſes are ſo ſimilar, that ſome readers may, perhaps, ſuſpect 
the poet of having taken the whole conceit from Tully, 
His deſcription of this inſtructive ſcenery is given in the 
following words : 

& Viſne (inquit Dionyſus) 6 Damocle, quoniam te haec 
vita deſectat, ipſe eandem deguſtare & fortunam expe- 
&« riri meam? Cum ſe ille cupere dixiſſet, conlocari juſſit 
« hominem in AUREO LECTO, STRATO PULCHER- 
« RIMO, TEXTILI STRAGULO MAGNIFICIS OPERIBUS 
© PICTO: abacoſque complures ornavit ARGENTO AU- 
„ ROQUE CAELATO: hinc ad menſam EXIMIA FORMA 
« pUEROS delectos juſſit conſiſtere, eoſque NUTUM 
44 ILLIUS intuentes diligenter miniſtrare: aderant UN- 
© GUENTA, CORONAE : INCENDEBANTUR ODORES: 
< MENSAE CONQUISITI5SIMIS EPULIS EXTRUEBAN- 
« r UR.“ [ Tuſc. Diſp. lib. v. 21.] 

It follows, that Damzcles fell into the ſweet deluſion of 
Criſtophero Sly. 

Fon ruxArus $1B1 DAMOCLES VIDEBATUR. 


The event, in theſe two dramas, was, indeed, different. 
For the philoſopher took care to make the flatterer ſenſible 
of his miilake ; while the poet did not think fit to diſabuſe 
the beggar. But this was according to the deſign of each. 
For, the former would ſhew the miſery of regal luxury; the 
latter, its vanity. The tyrant, therefore, is painted wretched. 
And his Lord#ip only a beggar in diſguiſe. 

To conclude with our poet. The ſtrong ridicule and 
decorum of this IJnductian make it appear, how impoſſible 

it 
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it was for Shakeſpear, in his idleſt hours, perhaps, when 
he was only reviſing the traſh of others, not to leave ſome 
ſtrokes of the ma/ter behind him. But the morality of its 
purpoſe ſhould chiefly recommend it to us. For the 
whole was written with the beſt deſign of expoſing that 
monſtrous Epicurean poſition, that the true enjoyment of 
life conſiſts in a delirium of ſenſual pleaſure, And this, in 
a way the moſt likely to work upon the great, by ſhewing 
their pride, that it was fit only to conſtitute the ſummum 
bonum of one 
No better than a poor and loathſome Beggar. Sc. III. 


Nor let the poet be thought to have dealt too freely 
with his betters, in giving this repreſentation of nobility. 
He had the higheſt authority for what he did. For the 
great maſter of life himſelf gave no other of Divinity. 


Ipſe pater veri Doftus Epicurus in arte 
Juſſit & HANC VITAM DIXIT HABERE Dros. 
[PETRON. c. 132.] 


118. HIC ERROR TAMEN &c.] What follows from 
hence to y 139, containing an encomium on the office of 
poets, is one of the leading beauties in the epiſtle. Its ar- 
tifice conſiſts in this, that, under the cover of a negligent 
commendation, interſperſed with even ſome traits of 
pleaſantry upon them, it inſinuates to the emperor, in the 
manner the leaſt offenſive and oftentatious, the genuin 
merits, and even /acrednefs of their character. The whole 
is a fine inſtance of that addreſs, which, in delivering rules 
for this kind of writing, the poet preſcribes elſewhere. 

Et ſermone opus eft modo triſti, ſaepe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetae ; 
Interdum URBANI PARCENTIS VIRIBUS, ATQUE 
EXTENUANTIS EAS CONSULTO. [IS. x. 14.] 


This conduct, in the place before us, ſhews the poet's ex- 
quiſite knowledge of human nature. For there is no ſurer 
method of removing prejudices, and gaining over others to 
an efteem of any thing we would recommend, than by not 
appearing to lay too great a ſtreſs on it owr/efves, It is, 


turther, a proof of his intimate acquaintance with the pe- 
F4 Culiar 
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culiar turn of the great Who, not being forward to think 
highly of any thing bat themſelves and their own dignitics, 
are, with difficulty, brought to conceive of other accom- 
piiſhments, as of much value; and can only be won by 
the fair and candid addreſs of their apologiſt, who muſt be 
ſure not to carry his praiſes and pretenſions too high. It 
is this art of entering into the characters, prejudices, and 
expectations of others, and of knowing to ſuit our appli- 
cation, prudently, but with innocence, to them, which 
conſtitutes what we call A KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 
An art, of which the great poet was a conſummate maſter, 
and than which there cannot be a more uſeful or amiable 
quality. Only we muſt take care not to confound it with 
that ſupple, verſatile, and intriguing genius, which, taking 
all ſhapes, and refiecting all characters generally pafles for 
it in the commerce of the world, or rather is prized 
much above it; but, as requiring no other talents in the 
polieflor than thoſe of a low cunning and corrupt deſigu, is 
of all others the moſt miſchievous, worthleſs, md con- 
temptible character, that infeſts human life. 


118. HIC ERROR TAMEN ET LEVIS HAEC INSANIA 
QUANTAS r HABEAT, SIC COLLIGE :] This 
apology for poets, and, in them, for poetry itſelf, though de- 
livered with much apparent negligence and unconcern, yet, 
if conſidered, will be found to comprize in it every thing, 
that any, or all, of its moſt zealous advocates have ever 
pretended in its behalf. For it comprehends, 

I. [From y 118 to 124.] THE PERSONAL GOOD 
QUALITIES OF THE POET. Nothing is more inſiſted on 
by thoſe, who take upon themſelves the patronage and 
recommendation any art, than that it tends to raiſe in 

ie proſeſſor of it all thoſe virtues, which contribute moſt 

to "his ton proper enjoyment, and render him moſt agree- 
able to others. Now this, it ſeems, may be urged, on the 
iide of poetry, with a peculiar force. For not only the 
/tudy of this art hath a direct tendency to produce a neg- 
ect or diſregard of worldly honours and emoluments (from 
the too eager appetite of which almoſt all the calamities, as 
well as the more unfriendly vices, of men ariſe) but he, 
* whom 
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whom the benign aſpect of the 1nuſe hath gianced upon 
and deſtined for her peculiar ſervice, is, by conſtitution, 
which is ever the belt ſecurity, fortified againſt the attacks 
of them. Thus, his RAPTUREs in the enjoyment of his 

muſe make him overlcok the common accidenis of life : 
ſy 121] he is generous, open, and undeſigning, by NATURE : 
[y 122] to which we molt not forget to add, that he is 
temperate, that is to ſay, poor, by PROFESSION. 


VIVIT SILIQUIS ET PANE SECUNDO. 


II. [From 124 to 132] THE UTILITY OF THE POET 
TO THE STATE; and this both cn a civil and moral ac- 
count. For, 1. the poets, whom we read in our younger 
years, and from whom we learn the pervers of bor de, and 
hidden harmony of numbers, that is, as 2 | projound'n Scotchman 
teaches, the fir/? and moſt eſſential principles of eloquence *, 
enable, by degrees, and inſtru their pupil to appear, with 
advantage, in that extenſively uſeful capacity of a public 
ſpeaker. And, indeed, graver writers, than our poet, 
have ſent the orator to this ſchool. But the pretenſions 
of poetry go much farther. It delights [from y 130 to 
132] to immortalize the triumphs of virtue : to record or 
fergn illuſtrious examples of heroic worth, for the ſervice 
of the riſing age: and, which is the laſt and beſt fruit of 
philoſophy itſelf, it can relieve even the languor of 10, 
health and ſuſtain paverty herſelf under the ſcorn and inſult 
of contumelious opulence. 2. In a moral view its ſervices 
are not leſs conſiderable. (For it may be obſerved the 
fret was ſo far of a mind with the p41/2/cpher to give no 
quarter to immoral poets.) Agd to this end it ferves, 1. 
[ 127 ] in turning the ear of 3cuth from that early corruptor 
of its innocence, the ſeducement of a Heſe and pure 
communication, 2. Next [y 120] in forming our er age 
(which it docs with all the addreſs and tenderneſs of Vi 
ſhip: AMICIS pracceptis ) ty the ſanctity ard wiſcom of i 
precepts. And, 3. which is the proper office of tragedy, in 
correcting the pxceſſes of the natural paſſions [y129.] The 
reader, who doth not turn himſelf to the original, will be 
apt to miſtake this detail of the virtues of poetry, for an ac- 
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count of the republics, of antient and modern times; whoſe 
proudeſt boaſt, when the philanthropy of their enthuſiaſtic 
projectors ran at the higheſt, was but to prevent the im- 
preſſions of vice: to form the mind to habits of virtue: and 
to curb and regulate the paſſions. 

III. His sERvices To RELIOGION. This might well 
enough be ſaid, whether by religion we underſtand an 
internal reverence of the Gods, which poetry firſt and 
principally intended ; or their popular adoration and worſhip, 
which, by its fins, as of neceſſity conforming to the re- 
ceived fancies of ſuperſtition, it muſt greatly tend to pro- 
mote and eſtabliſh. But the poet, arttully ſeizing a cir- 
cumſtance, which ſuppoſes and includes in it both theſe 
reſpects, renders his defence vaſtly intereſting. 

All the cuſtomary addreſſes of Heatheniſm to its gods, 
more eſpecially, on any great and ſolemn emergency, were 
the work of the poet. For nature, it ſeems, had taught 
the pagan world, what the Hebrew Prophets themſelves 
did not diſdain to practice, that, to lift the imagination, 
and, with it, the ſluggiſh affections of human nature, to 
Heaven, it was expedient to lay hold on every aſſiſtance of 
art. They therefore preſented their ſupplications to the 
Divinity in the richeſt and brighteſt dreſs of eloquence, 
which is poetry. Not to inſiſt, that devotron, when ſincere 
and ardent, from its very nature, enkindles a glow of 
thought, which communicates — with the tranſports 
of poetry. Hence the language of the gods (for ſo was 
poetry accounted, as well from its being the divineſt ſpecies 
of communication, our rude conceptions can well frame 
even for ſuperior intelligencies, as for that it was the fitteſt 
vehicle of our applications to them) became not the orna- 
ment only, but an eſſential in the ceremonial, of paganiſm. 
And this, together with an alluſion to 4 form, 0 public 
prayer (for ſuch was his ſecular ode) compoſed by himſelf, 
gives, at once, a grace and ſublimity to this part of the apo- 
logy, which are perfectly inimitable. 

Thus hath the great poet, in the compaſs of a few lines, 
drawn together a complete defence of his art. For what 
more could the warmeſt admirer of poetry, or, becauſe 


zeal is quickened by oppoſition, what more could the vehe- 
ment 
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ment declaimer againſt Plato, urge in its behalf, than that 
it furniſhes, to the poet himſelf, the ſureſt means of ſolitary 
and facial enjoyment : and further ſerves to the moſt im- 
portant iv, MORAL, and RELIGIOUS purpoſes ? 


121. INCENDIA RIDET:] The ſtoical race, whom 
the poet compliments in theſe words, haye not only, 6n 
occaſion, ſhewn themſelves ſuperior to the common ac- 
cident of Hing their houſes by fire (which, conſidering the 
quality of ſuch as theſe philoſophers uſually inhabit, may 
paſs for no great matter) but their inſenſibility has ſome- 
times gone ſo far as to neglect their own tenements of clay, 
which muſt needs be thought much more to the commen- 
dation of their virtue, The ſtory is of the famous Italian 
poet, MARINxI; who, as the writer of his life aſſures us, 
ſuffered one of his legs to burn, for a conſiderable time, 
without being diverted by this accident from the buſineſs, 
he was then upon, of reviſing ſome flanzas of his Aponis. 
[EroGEs DEs SçAv. tom. ii. p. 380. ] 


132. CASTIS CUM PUERIs, &c.] We have, before, 
taken notice, how properly the poet, for the eaſier and 
more ſucceſsful introduction of his apology, aſſumed the 
perſon urbani, parcentis viribus. We ſee him, here, in 
that of Rhetoris atque Poctae. For admoniſhed, as it 
were, by the riſing dignity of his ſubject, which led him 
from the moral, to ſpeak of the religious, uſes of poetry, 
he inſenſibly drops the badineur and takes an air, not of 
ſeriouſneſs only, but of ſolemnity. This change is made 
with art. For the attention is carried from the uſes of 
poetry in conſoling the unhappy, by the eaſieſt tranſition 
imaginable, to the {till more ſolemn application of it to 
the offices of piety. And its uſe, is, to impreſs on the 
mind a ſtronger ſenſe of the weight of the poet's plea, 
than could have been expected from a more direct and 
continued declamation. For this is the conſtant and na- 
tural effect of knowing to paſs from gay to ſevere, with 
grace and dignity. | 


169. SED HABET COMOEDIA TANTo PLUs oN ERIS, 
QUANTO VENIAE MINUS.] The poetry of the ſtage, 
agreeably 
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agreeably to the common diviſion, is either TRAGEDY, 
Coup, or FAR cE. But the diſtinct provinces of theſe 
three ſpecies ſeem but very imperfectly ſettled or under- 
ſtood. 

The immediate purpoſe of the drama is, univerſally, 7 
repreſent human life in the way of action. But this repre- 
ſentation is, furth er, made by different means, and for 


* ſeparate and diftinift ends. 


\ 

The proper end of Tragedy is, by the Pathos, to ex- 
cite the paſñions of fity and terror, and perhaps ſome 
others, nearly allied to them. 

Comedy hath other views. It delineate human life, 
but for the purpoſe of producing, by humour, © that ſen- 
„ ſation of pleaſure, which ariſes from a view of the truth 
© of repreſentation of characters; more eſpecially their 
&« ſpecific differences.” If we attend to the ect which 
the moſt and the beſt of thoſe dramas, we call comic, have 
upon us, it can be no doubt, that they propoſe ſuch plea- 
ſure for their main end. 

Farce is * that ſpecies of dramatic repreſentation, whoſe 
ce ſole aim and tendency is, by what we call Burleſque, to 
<« excite laughter.” ps 

The idea of theſe three ſpecies being thus propoſed, let us 
now ſee, what concluſions may be drawn from it. And 
chiefly in reſpect of tragedy and comedy, which are moſt 
important. For what concerns the proyince of farce, this 
will be eaſily underſtood, when the character of the other 
two 15 once ſettled. 

[II.] 1. If the proper end of TRAGEDY be to ect, it 
follows, „ that ions, not characters, are the chief ob- 
ect of its repreſentations.” For that which affe&ts us 
moſt in the view of human life is the obſervation of thoſe 
ſignal circumſtances of felrcity or diſtreſs, which occur in 
the fortunes of men. But felcity and di 22 as the great 
critic takes notice, depend on aan; M Tas mextas eu- 
Ji⁰j ,s, N Tevaviey* They are then the calamitous 
events, or fortunate ſucceſſes in human action, which ſtir 
up the ſtronger afections, and agitate the heart with 
peſſron, The manners are not, indeed, to be neglected. 
But they become an inferior conſideration in the views 
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of the tragic poet, and are exhibited only for the ſake of 
making the ain more proper to intereſt us. Thus our 
Joy, on the happy cataſtrophe of the fable, depends, in a good 
degree, on the virtuous character of the agent; as, on the 
other hand, we ſympathize more ſtrongly with him, on a 
diftreſsful iſſue. The manners of the ſeveral perſons in the 
drama mult, alſo, be ſignified, in order to bring about the 
incidents of the ſtory with truth and probability. Hence 
every thing paſſing before us, as we are accuſtomed to ſee 
it in real lite, we enter more warmly into their intereſts, 
as forgetting, that we are attentive to a fi&trous ſcene. 
And, beſides, from knowing the perſonal good, or ill, qua- 
littes of the agents, we learn to antictpate their future 
felicity or miſery, which gives increaſe to the paſſion in 
either caſe. Our acquaintance with IaGo's ce villainy 
makes us tremble for Othello and Deſdemona beforehand : 
and HAMLEA“s filtal piety and intrepid daring occaſion 
the audience ſecretly to exult in the expefation of ſome 
{ucceſsfu] vengeance to be inflicted on the inceſtuous mur- 
derers. 

2. For the ſame reaſon as tragedy takes for its chjeci 
the actions of men, it, alſo, prefers, cr rather confines itſelf 
to, ſuch actions, as are moſt important. Which is only 
ſaying, that as it intends to intereſt us, it, of courſe, chuſes 
the repreſentation of thoſe events, which are moſt iuteręſli- 
ing. 

3. On the ſame account, the per/ons, whoſe actions it 
would exhibit to us, muſt be of principal rank and dignity. 
For the actions of 7h-/e are both in: tDempelues, 2 and in their 
conſequences, moſt fitted to excite paſſion. I he _ bes of 
private and inferior perſonages will, no doubt, affee? us 
greatly; and we may give the name of 7; agedies, if we 
pleaſe, to dramatic repreſentations of them: as, in fact, 
we have ſeveral applauded pieces of this kind. Nay, it 
may ſeem, that the ſortunes of private men, as more nearly 
reſembling Hefe of the generality, fnould be moſt fecting. 
But this circumſtance, in no degree, makes amends for the 
los of other and much greater advantages. For, what- 
ever be the nappy in. idents in the ſtory of private men, 
it js certain, they muſt take faſter hold ofyhe imagination, 
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and, of courſe, impreſs the heart more forcibly, when re- 
lated of the higher characters in life. Kings, Heroes, 
Stateſmen, and other perſons of great and public authority 
influence by their il. fortune the whole community, to which 
they belong. The attention is rouzed, and all our facul- 
ties take an alarm, at the apprehenſion of ſuch extenſive 
and important wretchedneſs. And, n. if we regard 
the event itſelf, without an eye to its/effe&s, there is ſtill 
the wideſt difference between the two caſes. "Thoſe ideas 
of awe and veneration, which opinion throws round the 


* perſons of princes, make us eſteem the very ſame event in 


their fortunes, as more auguſt and emphatical, than in the 
fortunes of private men. In the one, it is ordinary and 
familiar to our conceptions, it is ſingular and ſurprizing, in 
the other. The fall of a cottage, by the accidents of time 
and weather, is almoſt unheeded ; while the ruin of a 
tower, which the neighbourhood hath gazed at, for ages, 
with admiration, ſtrikes all obſervers with concern. On 
the whole it appears, that as the proper object of tragedy 
is action, 10 it is important action, and therefore more eſpe- 
cially the action of great and illuſtricus men. Each of theſe 
concluſions is the direct conſequence of our idea of its 
end. 
The reverſe of all this holds true of comeEDy. For, 

1. Comedy, by the very terms of the definition, is con- 
verſant about charafers, And if we obſerve, that which 
creates the pleaſure we find in contemplating the lives of 


men, conſidered as diſtinct from the intere/t we take in their 


fortunes, is the contemplation of their manners and hu- 
mours. Their actions, when they are not of that ſort, 
which ſeizes our admiration, or catches the affections, are 
no otherwiſe conſidered by us, than as they are ſenſible in- 
dications of the internal ſentiment and diſpoſition. Our 
intimate conſciouſneſs of the ſeveral turns and windings of 
our nature, makes us attend to theſe pictures of human lite 
with an incredible curioſity. And herein the proper en- 
tertainment, which comic repreſentation, as ſuch, admi- 
niſters to the mind, conſiſts. By turning the thought on 


event and action, this entertainment is proportionably 
< leflened ; 
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leſſened ; that is, the end of comedy is leſs perfectly at- 
tained *. 

But here, again, though act ion be not the main object 
of comedy, yet it is not to be neglected, any more than 
character in tragedy, but comes in as an uſeful acceſſary, or 
aſſiſtant to it. For the manners of men only ſhew them- 
ſelves, or ſhew themſelves moſt uſually, in action. It is 
this, which fetches out the latent ſtrokes of character, and 
renders the inward temper and diſpoſition the object of 
ſenſe. Probable circumſtances are then imagined, and a 
certain train of action contrived, to evidence the internal 
qualities, There is no other, or no probable way, but this, 
of making us acquainted with them. Again ; by engag- 
ing his characters in a courſe of action and the purſuit of 
ſome end, the comic poet leaves them to expreſs themſelves 
undiſguiſedly, and without deſign, which adds much to the 
opinion of the truth of repreſentation. 

Add to this, that when the imagined end is juſt important 
enough to catch the attention, without engroſſing it, we 
fall inſenſibly into the illuſion of our being preſent to a 
courſe of /iving action, which perfectly realizes the intended 
character, while it leaves us calm and diſengaged enough 
to turn our principal regard towards it. 

Theſe obſervations concerning the moderated uſe of 
action in comedy, inſtruct us what to think © of thoſe 
e intricate Spaniſh plots, which have been in uſe, and 
have taken both with us and ſome French writers for the 
e ſtage. The truth is, they have hindered very much the 
% main end of comedy. For when theſe unnatural plots 
“are uſed, the mind is not only entirely drawn off from 
the characters by thoſe ſurprizing turns and revolutions ; 
< but characters have no opportunity even of being called 


2 Ariſtotle was of the ſame mind, as appears from his definition of comedy, 
which, ſays he, is MIMHEIE @ATAOTEPNN ; [. e.] that is, the imitation 
of characters, whatever be the diſtin meaning of the term pavairragn. It is 
true, this critic, in his account of the origin of tragedy and comedy, makes 
them both the imitations of acTIOoNs, Ot juiv riuwrilzegs TAE KAAAL 
I,ẽο INPAEEIS: a 5 U,οe⁰ei TAL r p2/Yav. Ir. .] Yet, even 
here, the expreſſion is ſo put, as if he had been conſcious, that perſons, not 
actions, were the direct object of comedy, And the quotation, now alledged 
from another place, where a definition is given more in form, ſhews, that this 
was, in effect, his ſentiment. 
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« out and diſplaying themſelves. For the actors, of all 
characters, /zcceed and are embaraſſed _ when the 
e inſtruments ſor carrying on deiigns are only perplexed 
« apartments, dark ell ies, difouiſed havits, and ladders of 
« ropes. ihe comic plot is and muſt, indeed, be carried 
on by deceipt. Ihe Spaniſh ſcene does it by deceiving 
the man {rough his ſenſes : Terence and Moliere, by 
« deceiving him trough his paſſions and alfections. This is 
the right method: for the character is not called out 
* under che fr/t ſpecies ef deceipt: under the fecond, the 
&« character does all.” bis 

2. As chara tler, not a#:n, is the object of comedy; fo 
the charac: ers it paints mult not be of angular and illuftri us 
note, either for their virtues or vices. Ihe reaſon is, that 
ſuch characters take my a ferrets, and fo call off the mind 
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from adverting to the ruth of the manners; that is, from 


receiving the pleasure, which this poem intends. Our ſenſe 
of tmitagion is that to iich the comic poet addreſſes him- 
ſelf; but ſuch pictures of eminent 5097 th, or villainy ſeize 
upon the moral ſe ne ; and by raifing the ſtrong correſpon- 
dent paſſions of admiration and abborrence, turn us alide 
from contemplating the mutation Help. And, 

For a like cauſe, comedy confines its views to the 
characters of private and inferior perſons, For the truth of 
charatter, which is the ipring of humour, being neceilarily, 
as was obſerved, to be jnewn through the "medium of 

action, and the actions of tie great being uſually ſuch as 
excite the path 05, it follows of courſe, that theſe cannot, 
with propriety, be made the actors in comedy. Perſons of 
high and public life, if they are drawn in probable agree- 
ment to our accuſtomed ideas of them, muſt be employed 
in ſuch a courſe of af, as arreits the attention, or in- 
tereſts the paſſions; and either w of it diverts the mind 
from obſerving the truth of manners, that is, it prevents 

the attainment of the ſpecific end, v. hich comedy deſigns. 
And if the rea fon, here given, be 12 cient to exclude 
the higher charafters in life from this drama, even where 
the repreſentation is intended to be e ſe: 1245, we lh hall fuld it 
ſtill more improper to exhibit them in any ple: aſant or ridi- 
culous light. Tis true, the follies and f blos of the great 
"will 
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will apparently take an eaſier ridicule by repreſentation, 
than thoſe of their inferiors. And this it was, which miſ- 
led the celebrated P. CoRNEILLE into the opinion, that 
the actions of the great, and even of kings themſelves, provided 
they be of the ridiculous kind, are as fit oljects of comedy, as 
any other. But he did not reflect, that the actions of the 
great being uſually ſuch, as intereſt the intire community, 
at leaſt ſcarcely any other falling beneath vulgar notice ; 
and the higher characters being rarely ſeen or contem- 
plated by the people but with reverence, hence it is, that, 
in fact, the repreſentation of high life cannot, without of- 
tence to probability, be made r:diculous, or conſequently 
be admitted into comedy under this view. And therefore 
PLauTus, when he thought fit to introduce theſe re- 
verend perſonages on the comic ſtage in his AMPHITRUo, 
though he employed them in no very ſerious matters, was 
yet obliged to apologize for this impropriety in calling his 
play a Tragicomedy, What he ſays upon the occaſion, 
though delivered with an air of pleaſantry, is according to 
the laws of juſt criticiſm. 


Faciam ut commiſla fit TRAG1COCOMOEDIA. 
Nam me perpetuo facere, ut fit Comoedia | 
REGes QUo VENIANT ET D11, non par arbitror. 
Quid igitur? Quoniam hic SERVOS QUOQUE PAR- 
TES HAB ET, 
Paciam fit, proinde ut dixi, TRAGICOCOMOEDIA, 
PROL. IN AMPHIT. 


And now, taking the idea of the two dramas, as here 
opened, along with us, we ſhall be able to give an account 
of ſeveral characters, or attributes, common to both, or 
which ſeverally belong to each of them. And, ” 

1. A plot will be required in both, For the end of tra- 
gedy being to excite the affections by action, and the end 
of comedy to manifeſt the truth of character through it, an 
artful con/titrition of the fable is required to do juſtice both 
to the one and the other, It ſerves to bring out the pathos, 
and to produce humour. And thus the general form or 
ſtructure of the two dramas will be one and the ſame. 
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2. More particularly, an unity and even ſimplicity in the 
conduct of the fable ® is a perfection in each. For the courſe 
of the Sections is diverted, and weakened by the inter- 
vention of what we call a double plot ; and even by a mul- 
tiplicity of ſubordinate events, though tending to a common 
end; and, of perſons, though all of them, ſome way, con- 
cerned in promoting it. Ihe like conſideration ſhews the 
obſervance of this rule to be eſſential to juſt comedy. For 
when the attentzon is ſplit on ſo many interfering objects, 
we are not at leiſure to obſerve, nor do we ſo fully enter 
into, the truth of repreſentation in any of them; the ſen/e 
of humour, as of the pathos, depending very much on the 
continued and undiverted operation of its object upon us. 

3. The two dramas agree, alſo, in this circumſtance ; 
that the manners of the perſons exhibited ſhould be imper- 
fect. An abſolutely good, or an abſolutely bad, character is 
toreign to the purpoſe of each. And the reaſon is, 1. That 
ſuch a repreſentation is improbable. Ad probability con- 
ſtitutes, as we have ſeen, the very eſſence of comedy; 
and is the medium, through which tragedy is enabled moſt 
powerfully to affect us. 2. Such characters are improper 
to comedy, becauſe, as was hinted above, they turn the at- 
tention afide from contemplating the * of them, 
which we call Humour. And they are not leſs unſuited to 
tragedy, becauſe, though they make a forcible impreſſion 
on the mind, yet, as Ariſtotle well obſerves, they do not 
produce the paſuons of pity and terror; that is, their in- 
preſſions are not of the nature of that pathos, which tragedy 


propoſes for its end. | x. 1. 
There are, likewife, ſome peculiarities, which /tin- 
guiſbh the two dramas. And, 


b The neglect of this is one of the greateſt defects in the medern dan a; 
which in nothing falls ſo much ſhort of the perfection of the Greek ſcene ar in 
this want of ſimplicity in the conſtruction of its fable, The good ſenſe of the 
author of the Hiſ/ory of tve Itallan Theatre (who, though a mere player, ap- 
pea:s to have had juſter notions of the drama, than the generality of even pro- 
1efſed critics) was ſenſibly ſtruck with this difference in tragedy, ** Quant a 
«© Punite d' action, ſays he, je trouve une grande difference entre les tragedies 
«© Grecques & les tragedies Francoiſes ; j'appergois toũ jours aiſement action 
des tragedies Grecqucs, & je ne la perds point de vie; mais dans les tragedies 
«© Francoifes, j avoũe, que j*ai ſouvent bien de la peine à demcler l'action 
«« ges epiſodes, dont alle eſt chargee,”* ¶ Hi, du Theatre Italien, par Lou 15 
R:ccoBoNt, p. 29%. Par: 1728, 
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1. Though a plot be neceſſary to produce humour, as well 
as the pathos, yet a good plot is not ſo eſſential to comedy, as 
tragedy, For the pathos is the reſult of the entire action, 
that is, of all the circumſtances of the ſtory taken together, 
and conſpiring, by a probable tendency, to a completion in 
the event. A failure in the juſt arrangement and diſpoſition 
of the parts may, then, affect what is of the eſſence of this 
drama. On the contrary, humour, though brought out 
by action, is not the effect of the whole,, but may be diſ- 
tinctly evidenced in a /ingle ſcene; as may be eminently 
illuſtrated in the two comedies of Fletcher, called The 
Little French Lawyer, and The Spaniſh Curate. The nice 
contexture of the fable therefore, though it may give a 
pleaſure of another kind, is not ſo immediately required to 
the production of that pleaſure, which the nature of 
comedy demands. | 

2. Tragedy ſucceeds beſt, when the ſubjeft is real; comedy, 


' when it is feigned. What would this ſay, but that trage- 


dy, turning our attention principally on the action repre- 
ſented, finds means to intereſt us more ſtrongly on the per- 
ſuaſion of its being taken from actual liſe? While come- 
dy, on the other hand, can neglect theſe ſcrupulous mea- 
ſures of probability, as intent only on exhibiting characters; 
for which purpoſe an invented, /tory will ſerve much better. 
The reaſon is, real action doth not ordinarily afford va- 
riety of incidents enough to ſhew the character fully: 
fergned action may. To illuſtrate this further, we may 
obſerve, that comedy makes all its characters general ; 
tragedy, particular. The avare of Moliere is not ſo pro- 
perly the picture of a covetous man, as of covetouſneſs itſelf. 
Racine's Nero, on the conttrary, is not a picture of cruelty, 
but of a cruel man. 

3. A ſameneſs of character is not uſually objected to in 
tragedy : in comedy, it would not be endured. The paſſion 
of avarice, to relume the inſtance juſt given, being the 
main object, we find nothing but a diſguſtful repetition in 
a ſecond — delineate that character. A particular 
cruel man only engroſſing our regard in Nero, when the 


train of events evidencing ſuch cruelty is changed, we have 


all the novelty we lock for, and can contemplate, with 
G 2 pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, the very ſame character, ſet forth by a different 
courſe of action, or diſplayed in ſome other perſon. 

Other characters of the two dramas, as well peculiar, as 
common, which might be accounted for from the juſt notion 
of them, delivered above, I leave to the obſervation of the 
reader. For my intention is not to write a complete trea- 
tiſe on the drama, but briefly to lay down ſuch principles, 
from whence its laws may be derived. 

III.] But it may not be amiſs to expreſs myſelf a little 
more fully as to the genius of comedy; which for want of 
paſſing through the hands of ſuch a critic, as Ariſtotle, has 
been leſs perfectly underſtood. | 

Its end js the production of humour : or, which comes 
to the ſame thing, „of that pleaſure, which the truth of 
< repreſentation affords, in the exhibition of the private 
characters of life, more particularly their ſpectfic dif- 
« ferences.” I add this latter clauſe, becauſe the principal 
pleaſure we take in contemplating characters conſiſts in 
noting thoſe differences, The general attributes of huma- 
nity, if repreſented ever ſo truly, give us but a ſlender en- 
tertainment. They, of courſe, make a part of the drama; 
but we chiefly delight in a picture of thoſe peculiar traits, 
which diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. Now theſe diſcriminating 
marks in the characters of men are not neceſſarily the 
cauſes of ridicule, or pleaſantry of any kind; but accidentally, 
and according to the nature or quality of them. The va- 
nity, and impertinent boaſting of Thraſo is the natural ob- 
ject of contempt, and, when truly and forcibly expreſſed in 
his own character, provokes ridicule. The eaſy huma- 
nity of Mitio, which is the leading part of his character, 
is the object of approbation ; and, when ſhewn in his own 
conduct, excites a pleaſure, in common with all juſt ex- 
preſſion of the manners, but of a ſerious nature, as being 
joined with the ſentiment of e/feem. 

But now as moſt men find a greater pleaſure in grati- 
fying the paſſion of contempt, than the calm inſtinct of ap- 
probation, and ſince perhaps the conſtitution of human 
life is ſuch, as affords more exerciſe for the one, than the 
other, hence it hath come to paſs, that the comic poet, who 
paints for the generality, ana follows nature, chuſes more 
* | — commonly 
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commonly to ſelect and deſcribe thoſe peculiarities in the 
human character, which, by their nature, excite pleaſantry, 
than ſuch as create a ſerious regard and eſteem. Hence 
ſome perſons have appropriated the name of comedies to 
thoſe dramas, which chiefly aim at producing humour, 
in the more proper ſenſe of the word ; under which view 
it means © ſuch an expreſſion or picture of what is odd, 
or inordinate in each character, as gives us the fulleſt 
and ftrongeſt image of the original, and, by the truth of 
the repreſentation, expoſes the ridicule of it.” And it is 
certain, that comedy receives great advantage from repre- 
ſentations of this kind. Nay, it cannot well ſubſiſt with- 
out them. Yet it doth not exclude the other and more 
ſerious entertainment, which, as it ſtands on the ſame 
foundation of truth of repreſentation, I venture to include 
under the common term. 

Further, there are two ways of evidencing the cha- 
racteriſtic and predominant qualities of men, or, of pro- 
ducing humour, which require to be obſerved. The one 
is, when they are ſhewn in the perpetual courſe and tenor 
of the repreſentation ; that is, when the humour reſults 
from the general conduct of the perſon in the drama, and 
the diſcourſe, which he holds in it. The other is, when, 
by an happy and lively ſtroke, the characteriſtic quality is 
laid open and expoſed at once. 

The fir/t fort of humour is that which we find in the 
antients, and eſpecially Terence. The /atter is almoſt 
peculiar to the moderns ; who, in uniting theſe two ſpecies 
of humour, have brought a vaſt improvement to the comic 


| ſcene, The reaſon of this difference may perhaps have 


been the ſingular fimplicity of the old writers, who were 
contented to take up with ſuch ſentiments or circumſtances, 
as moſt naturally and readily occurred in the courſe of the 
drama : whereas the moderns have been ambitious to ſhew 
a more exquiſite and ſtudied inveſtigation into the work- 
ings of human nature, and have ſought out for thoſe pecu- 
liarly ſtriking lineaments, in which the eſſence of cha- 
rater conſiſts. On the ſame account, I ſuppoſe, it was, 
that the antients had fever characters in their plays, than 
the moderns, and thoſe more general; that is, their dra- 
. G 3 matic 
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matic writers were well ſatisfied with picturing the moſt 
uſual perſonages, and in their moſt obvious lights. They 
did not, as the moderns (who, if they would aſpire to the 
praiſe of novelty, were obliged to this route) caſt about for 
leſs familiar characters; and the nicer and leſs obſerved 
peculiarities which diſtinguiſh each. Be it as it will, the 
obſervation is certain. Later dramatiſts have apparently 
ſhewn a more accurate knowledge of human life ; and, by 
opening theſe new and untryed veins of humeur, have ex- 
ceedingly enriched the comedy of our times. 

But, though we are not to look for the two ſpecies of hu- 


-mour, before mentioned, in the ſame perfection on the ſim- 


pler ſtages of Greece and Rome, as in our improved Thea- 
tres, yet the fit of them was clearly ſeen and ſucceſsfully 
practiſed by the antient comic maſters ; and there are not 
wanting in them ſome few examples even of the aff. 


The old man in the Motber-in-Latu ſays to his Son, 


Tum tu igitur nihil adtuliſti huc plus und ſententid. 


* 'This, as an excellent perſon obſerved to me, is true Hu- 
© naut. For his character, which was that of a lover of 
money, drew the obſervation naturally and forcibly from 
© him. His diſappointment of a rich ſucceſſion made him 
e ſpeak contemptibly of a moral leſſon, which rich and 
* covetous men, in their beſt humours, have no high re- 
e verence for. And this too without deſign; which is 
important, and ſhews the diſtinction of what, in the 
«© more reſtrained ſenſe of the word, we call humour, from 
other modes of pleaſantry. For had a young friend of 
the ſon, an unconcerned ſpectator of the ſcene made 
<« the obſervation, it had then, in another's mouth, been 
* wit, or a deſigned banter on the father's diſappointment. 
* As, on the other hand, when ſuch characteriſtic qualities 
are exaggerated, and the expreſſion of them ſtretched 
beyond truth, they become buffeonry, even in the per- 
«© ſon's own.” 

This is an inſtance of the ſecond ſpecies of humour, un- 
der its idea of exciting ridicule. But it may, alſo, be em- 
ployed with the utmoſt ſerrouſneſs ; as being only a me- 
thod of expreſſing the truth of character in the mo/t ffrik- 

ing 
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ing manner. This ſame old man in the Hecyra will fur- 
niſh an example. Though a lover of money, he appears, 
in the main, of an honeſt and worthy nature, and to have 
born the trueſt affection to an amiable and favourite ſon. 
In the 23 of the ſcene, which had ariſen from the 
ſuppoſed miſunderſtanding between his /or's wife and his 
own, he propoſes, as an expedient to end all differences, to 
retire with his wife into the country. And to enforce this 
propoſal to the —_— man, who had his reaſons for being 
againſt it, he adds, 
odioſa haec eff aetas adoleſcentulis: 
E medio aequum excedere eft ; poſtremo nos jam fabula 
Sumus, Pamphile, ſenex atque anus, 


There is nothing, I ſuppoſe, in theſe words, which pro- 
vokes a ſmile. Yet the humour is ſtrong, as before. In 
his ſollicitude to promote his ſon's ſatisfaction, he lets fall a 
ſentiment truly characteriſtic, and which old men uſually 
take great pains to conceal ; I mean, his acknowledgment 
of that ſuſpicious fear of contempt, which is natural to old 
age. So true a picture of life in the repreſentation of this 


_ weakneſs, might, in other circumſtances, have created ſome 


pleaſantry; but the occaſion, which forced it from him, diſ- 
covering, at the ſame time, the amiable diſpoſition of the 
ſpeaker, covers the ridicule of it, or more properly con- 
verts it into an object of our tem. 

We have here, then, a kind of intermediate ſpecies of 
humour betwixt the ridiculous and the graue; and may per- 
ceive how inſenſibly the one becomes the other, by the ac- 
cidental mixture of a virtuous quality, attracting e/teem. 
Which may ſerve to reconcile the reader to the application 
of this term even to ſuch expreſſion of the manners, as is per- 
fectly ſerious ; that is, where the quality repreſented is en- 
tirely, and without the leaſt touch of attending ridicule, the 


| 2 of moral approbation to the mind. As in that famous 


veration of Chremes in the Self-tormentor : 
Homo ſum + humani nihil d me alienum puto. 
This is a ſtrong expreſſion of character; and coming un- 


affectedly from him in anſwer to the cutting reproof of his 
friend, 


G 4 [ Chreme, 
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[ Chreme, tantumne ab re tusſt oti tibi 

Alteng ut cures ; ea quae nihil ad te adtinent ?] 
hath the eſſence of true humour, that is, is a lively picture of 
the manners without deſign. 

Yet in this inſtance, which hath not been obſerved, the 
humcur, though of a ſerious caſt, is heightened by a mix- 
ture of ſatire. For we are not to take this, as hath con- 
ſtantly been done, for a ſentiment of pure humanity and 
the natural ebullition of benevolence. We may obſerve 
in it a deſigned ſtroke of ſatirical reſentment. The Self- 
tormentor, as we ſaw, had ridiculed Chremes' curioſity by a 
ſevere reproof. Chremes, to be even with him, reflects 
upon the inhumanity of his temper. © You, ſays he, ſeem 
<« ſuch a foe to humanity, that you ſpare it not in yourſelf ; 
6 J, on the other hand, am affected, when | ſee it ſuffer 
& in another.“ 

Whence we learn, that, though all which is requiſite 
to conſtitute comic humour, be à juſt expreſſion of cha- 
racter without deſign, yet ſuch expreſſion is felt more ſenſi- 
bly, when it is further enlivened by r:d:cule, or quickned by 
the poignancy of ſatire. | 

[III.] From the account of comedy, here given, it may 
appear, that the igel of this drama is much * Oe be- 
yond what it was in Ariſtotle's time; who defines it to be, 
an imitation of light and trivial adtions, provoking ridicule. 
His notion was taken from the ſtate and practice of the 
Athenian ſtage ; that is, from the old or middle comedy, 


which anſwers to this deſcription. The great revolution, 


O 


which the introduction of the new comedy made in the 
drama, did not happen till afterwards. This propoſed for 
its objecs, in general, the actions and characters of ordinary 
hfe ; which are not, of neceſſity, ridiculous, but, as appears 
to every obſerver, of a mixt kind, ſerious, as well as In- 
dicrous, and, within their proper ſphere of influence, not 
unfrequently even important. This kind of imitation there- 
fore, now, admits the ſerious; and its ſcenes, even without 
the leaſt mixture of plegſantry, are entirely comic, Tho 
the common run of laugbers in our theatre are ſo little 
aware of the extenſion of this province, that I ſhould 
ſcarcely have hazarded the obſervation, but for the au- 

thority 
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thority of Terence; who hath confeſſedly very little of the 
pleaſant in his drama. Nay, one of the moſt admired of 
his comedies hath the gravity, and, in ſome places, almoſt 
the ſolemnity of tragedy :tſe!f. 

But this idea of comedy is not peculiar to the more po- 
lite and liberal antients. Some of the beſt modern come- 
dies are faſhioned in agreement to it. And an inſtance or 
two, which I am going to produce from the ſtage of ſimple 
nature, may ſeem to ſhew it the plain ſuggeſtion of com- 
mon ſenſe, 

« The Amautas (ſays the author of the Royal Com- 
© mentaries of PERU) who were men of the beſt inge- 
c nuity amongſt them, invented CoMEDIEs and TRAGE- 
4 DIES; Which, on their ſolemn feſtivals, they repre- 
&« ſented before the King and the Lords of his court. The 
ce plot or argument of their tragedies was to repreſent their 
c milttary exploits, and the triumphs, victories, and heroic 
actions of their renowned men. And the ſubject or deſign 
of their comedies was, to demonſtrate the manner of good 
« hifbandry in cultivating and manuring their fields, and to 
« hew the management of domeſtic affairs, with other fa- 
e miliar matters. Theſe plays, continues he, were not 
& made up of obſcene and diſhoneſt farces, but ſuch as 
«© were of ſerious entertainment, compoſed of grave and 
& acute ſentences, &c. * 

Two things are obſervable in this brief account of the 
Peruvian drama. Fir/t, that its ſpecies had reſpect to the 
very different objedts of the higher or lower ſtations. For 
the great and powerful were occupied in war : and agri- 
culture was the chief employment of private and ordinary 
life. And, in this diſtinction, theſe Indian, perfectly 
agreed with the old Roman poets ; whoſe PRAET EX. 
TATA and TOGATA ſhew, that they had preciſely the 
ſame ideas of the drama. Secondly, we do not learn only, 
what difference there was betwixt their tragedy and come- 
dy, but we are, alſo, told, what difference there was not. 
It was not, that ane was ſerous, and the other pleaſant. 
For we find it expreſly aſſerted of both, that they were of 
grave and ſerious entertainment. . 

And 
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And this laſt will explain a ſimilar obſervation on the 
"Chineſe, who, as P. De PREMERE acquaints us, make 19 


diſtinction betwixt tragedies and comedies, That is, 19 


diſtinction, but what the different ſubjef7s of each make 
neceſſary. They do not, as our European dramas, differ 
in this, that the one is intended to make us weep, and the 
other to make us laugh. 

Theſe are full and preciſe teſtimonies. For I lay no 
ſtreſs on what the Hiſtorian of Peru tells us, that there 
were no obſcenities in their comedy; nor on what an enco- 
miaſt of China pretends, that there is not ſo much as an ob- 
ſcene word in all their language ©: as being ſenſible, that, 
though indeed, theſe muſt needs be Kees. — abate- 
ments to the humour of their comic ſcenes, yet, their in- 
genuity might poſhbly find means to remedy theſe defects 
by the invention and dextrous application of the double en- 
tendre, which, on our ſtage, is found to ſupply the place 
rank obſcenity, and, indeed, to do its office of — 
laughter almoſt as well. 

But, as I ſaid, there is no occaſion for this argument. 
We may venture, without the help of it, to join theſe au- 
thorities to that of Terence; which, together, enable us 


to conclude very fully, in oppoſition to the general ſenti- 


ment, that ridicule is not of the eſſence of comedy. 

But, becauſe the general practice of the Greet and Ro- 
man theatres, which ſtrongly countenance the other opinion, 
may ſtill be thought to outweigh this fingle Latin poet, to- 
gether with all the gern and weſtern barbarians, that can 
be thrown into the balance, let me go one ſtep further, 
and, by explaining the riſe and occaſion of this practice, 
demonſtrate, that, in the preſent caſe, their authority is, in 
fact, of no moment. 


e P. ALvanez SEMEDo, ſpeaking of their poetry, ſays, “Le plus grand 
* advantage & la plus grande utilite qu'en ont tire les CuINOIS, eft cette 
* grande modeſtie & retenũe incomparable, qui fe void en leurs ecrits, n"ayant 
* pas meſme une lettre en tous leurs livres, ny en toutes leurs eſcritures, pour ex- 
« primer les parties bonteuſes de la nature,” [ His r. Univ. pz 14 Cnnnx, 
p. 53h 3 Lyon 1667. 49. ] 

d Lx x1ptcviy xST cr QU'IL Y A DE PLUS ESSENTIEL A LA CoME- 
»!z, [P. RAPIN, REFLEX, SUR LA POET, p. 154. PARIS 1684. ] 
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The form of the Greek, from whence the Roman and 
our drama is taken, though greatly improved by reflexion 
and juſt criticiſm, yet, like ſo many other great inventions, 
was, in its original, the product of pure chance. Each of its 
ſpecies had ſprung out of a chorus ſang, which was afterwards 
incorporated into the legitimate drama, and found eſſential 
to its true form. But reaſon, which ſaw to eſtabliſh what 
was right in this fortuitous conformation of the drama, did 
not equally ſucceed in detecting and ſeparating what was 
wrong. For the occaſion of this chorus-ſong, in their reli- 
gious feſtivities, was widely different: the buſineſs, at one 
time, being to expreſs their gratitude, in celebrating the 
praiſes of their gods and heroes; at another, to indulge 
their mirth, in jeſting and ſporting among themſelves. 
The character of their drama, which had its rife from 
hence , conformed exactly to the difference of theſe oc- 
caſions. Tragedy, through all its ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtages of 
improvement was ſerious and even folemn. And a gay 
or rather buffoon ſpirit was the characteriſtic of comedy. 

We ſee, then, the genius of theſe two poems was acct- 
dentally fixed in agreement to their reſpective originals ; 
conſequent writers contenting themſelves to embelliſh and 
perfect, not change, the primary form. The practice of 
the antient ſtage is then of no further authority, than as it 
accords to juſt criticiſm. The folemn caſt of their tragedy, 
indeed, bears the teſt, and is found to be ſuitable to its real 


vo. july ciſudriggi, TH; uad Ilie meg Zog, N Ta; M man vn aus- 
& 5 Winiragg, Ta; of pavray, NPATON TOTO TZ NIOIOTNTEZ, 
NEMEP ETEPOI TMNOTE KAI KTCaMIA. IHE. MOTHT. . >] 
This is Ariſtotle's account of the origin of the different ſpecies of oT. 
They were occaſioned, he ſays, by the different and even oppoſite tempers and 
diſpoſitions of men : thoſe of a loftier ſpirit delighting in the encumaſtic poe- 
— while A rut betook ried to ſatire, But this, alfo, is the 
juſt account of the riſe and character of the different ſpecies of the AMA. 
For they grew up, he tells us in this very chapter, from the DrTiuyYranaIc, 
and PHALL1c, ſongs. And who were the men, who chaunted rheſe, but the 
ZEMNOTEPOI, and EYTEAFEETFPOT, before mentioned? And how 
were they employed in them, but the former, in ing the praiſe: of Bac- 
chus ; the latter, in dealing about objcene jokes and taunting invectives on each 
ether ? So that the characters of the men, and their ſub;e#s, being exactly the 
ſame in both, what is faid of the one is equally applicable to the orber, It was 

per to obſerve this, or the reader might, perhaps, object to the uſe, made 
of this paſſage, here, as well as above, where it is brought to illuſtrate Ariſio- 
fle's gotion of the natures of the tragic and comic poetry. 


nature. 
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nature. The ſame doth not appear of the burleſque form 
of comedy; no reaſon having been given, why it muſt, of 
neceſſity, have the r:d:culous for its object. Nay, the ef- 
fects of improved criticiſm on the later Greek comedy give 
a preſumption of the direct contrary. For, in proportion 
to the gradual refinement of this ſpeices in the hands of its 
greateſt maſters, the buffoon caſt of the comic drama was 
inſenſibly dropt and even grew into a ſeverity, which de- 

- parted, at length, very widely from the original idea. The 
admirable ſcholar of THREOPHRASTUSO, who had been 
tutored in the exact ſtudy of hu life, ſaw ſo much of 
the genuin character of true — by that he cleanſed it, 
at once, from the greater part of thoſe buffoonries, which 
had, till his time, defiled its nature. His great imitator, 
Terence went till further; and, whether impelled by his 
native humour, or determined by his truer taſte, mixed fo 
little of the r:diculous in his comedy, as plainly ſhews, it 
might, in his opinion, ſubſiſt entirely without it. His 
practice, indeed, and the theory, here delivered, nearly 
meet. And the concluſion is, that comedy, which is the 
image of private life, may take either character of plea- 
fant or ſerious, as it chances, or even unite them into one 
piece; but that the former is, by no means, more eſſential 
to its conſtitution, than the latter. \ 

I foreſee but one objection, that can be made to this 
theory; which has, in effect, been obviated already. It 
« may be ſaid, that, if this account of comedy be juſt, it 
« would follow, that it might, with equal propriety, admit 
ce the graveſt and moſt affecting events, which inferior 
<« life furniſhes, as the lighteſt, Whereas it is notoriouF, 
ce that diſtreſſes of a deep and ſolemn nature, though 
te faithfully copied from the fortunes of private men, would 
“ never be endured, under the name of comedy, on the 
« ſtage. Nay, ſuch repreſentations would rather paſs, in 

the public judgment, for legitimate tragedies; of which 
&« kind, we have, indeed, ſome examples in our language.” 

Two things are miſtaken in this objection. Fir/t, it 
ſuppoſes, that deep diſtreſſes of every kind are incon- 
ſiſtent with comedy; the contrary of which may be learnt 
from the SELF-TORMENTOR of Terence. Next, it in- 

* ſinuates, 
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ſinuates, that, if deep diſtreſſes of any kind may be ad- 
mitted into comedy, the deepe/t may. Which is equally 
erroneous. For the manners, being the proper object of 
comedy, the d:/freſs muſt not exceed a certain degree of 


ſeverity, leſt it draw off the mind from them, and con- 


fine it to the action only: as would be the caſe of adultery, 
murder, and other atrocious crimes, infeſting private, as 
well as public, life, were they to be repreſented, in all their 


| horrors, on the ſtage. And though ſome of theſe, as adul- 


tery, have been brought, of late, into the comic ſcene, yet 
it was not till it had loſt the atrocity of its nature, and 
was made the ſubject of mirth and pleaſantry to the 
faſhionable world. But for this happy diſpoſition of the 
times, comedy, as managed by ſome of our writers, had 
loſt its nature, and become tragic, And, yet, conſidered 
as tragic, ſuch repreſentations of low life had been impro- 
per. Becauſe, where the intent is to affed, the ſubject is 
with more advantage taken from High life, all the circum- 
ſtances being, there, more peculiarly adapted to an{wer that 
end. 

The ſolution, then, of the difficulty is, in one word, 
this. All diſtreſſes are not 1mproper in comedy; but ſuch 
only as attach the mind to the fable, in neglect of the 
manners, which are its chief object. On the other hand, 
all diſtreſſes are not proper in tragedy ; but ſuch only as 
are of force to intereſt the mind in the a7on, preferably 
to the obſervation of the manners ; which can only be 


done, or is done moſt effectually, when the ht 


event, repreſented, is taken from public life. So that the 
diſtreſſes, ſpoken of, are equally unfuited to what the na- 
tures both of c:medy and tragedy, reſpectively, demand. 

And thus much for the general idea of coup. 

IV. If conſidered more accurately it is, further, of fe 
kinds, And in conſidering thefe we ſhall come at a juft 
notion of the province of FARCE. For this mirror of 
trivate life either, 1. reflects ſuch qualities and cha- 
raters, as are common to human nature at large: or; 2. 
it repreſents the whims, extravagances, and caprices, 
which characterize the folly of particular perſons or times. 

| a Again, 
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Again, each of theſe is, further, to be ſubdivided into 
two ſpecies, For, 1. the repreſentations of common na- 
ture may either be takerr accurately, ſo as to reflect a faith- 
7. and exact image of their original; which alone is that 

would call CoMEDy, as beſt agreeing to that deſcription 
which Cicero gives of it, when he terms it IMAGINEM 
VERITATIs. Or, they may be forced and overcharged 
above the ſimple and juſt porportions of nature ; and then 
they hold of the lower province of Farce. In like man- 
ner, 2. the other ſpecies, conſiſting in the repreſentation 
of partial nature, either tranſcribes ſuch characters, as are 
peculiar to certain countries or times, of which aur comedy 
is, in great meaſure, made up, or, it preſents the ima 
of ſome real individual perſon ; which was the diftinguiſh- 
ing character of the od comedy, properly ſo called. 

th theſe kinds evidently belong to FARCE : not only 

as failing in that general and univerſal imitation of na- 
ture, which is alone deſerving the name of comedy, but, 
alſo, for this reaſon, that, being more directly written for 
the preſent purpoſe of diſcrediting certain characters or 
perſons, it is found convenient to exaggerate their pecu- 
liarities and enlarge their features; and fo, on a double ac- 
count, they are to be referred to that claſs. 

And thus the three forms of dramatic compoſition, the 
only ones, which good ſenſe acknowledges, are kept diſ- 
tinct ; and the proper END and CHARACTER, of each, 
clearly underſtood. 

I. Tragedy and comedy, by their lively but faithful re- 
preſentations, cannot fail to ?n/ru#. Such natural exhi- 
bitions of the human character, being ſet before us in the 
clear mirror of the drama, mutt needs ſerve to the higheſt 
moral uſes, in awakening that inſtinctive approbation, 
which we cannot withhold from virtue, or in provoking 
the not leſs neceſſary deteſtation of vice. But this, though 
it be their beſt uſe, is, by no means, their primary in- 
tention. Their proper and immediate ena, is, to PLEASE : 
the one, more eſpecially, by intereſting the ections; the 
other, by a juſt and delicate imitation of real life, Farce, 
on the contrary, profeſles to entertain, but this, in order 


more effectually to ſerve the intereſts of virtue and good 
ſenſe, 
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ſenſe. Its proper end and purpoſe is, then, to 1N- 
STRUCT. Which the reader will underſtand me as ſay- 
ing, not of what we know by the name of farce on the mo- 
dern ſtage (whoſe prime intention can hardly be thought 
even that low one, aſcribed to it by Mr. Dryden, of enter- 
taining citizens, country-gentlemen, and Covent-Garden fops) 
but of the proper and legitimate end of this drama; which, 
as the ſame excellent perſon obſerved, but with leſs pro- 
priety, of comedy, is a ſharp manner of inſtruction for the 
vulgar, who are never well amended, till they are more than 
ſufficiently expoſed. [ Pref. to Tranſ. of Freſnoy, p. xix.] 

2. Though tragedy and comedy reſpect the ſame ge- 
neral END, yet, purſuing it by different means, hence it 
comes to paſs, their CHARACTERS are wholly different. 
For tragedy, aiming at pleaſure, principally through the 
affeftions, whoſe flow muſt not be checked and interrupted 
by any counter impreſſions; and comedy, as we have ſeen, 
addrefling itſelf principally to our natural ſenſe of reſem- 
blance and imitation, it follows, that the ridiculous can ne- 
ver be aſſociated with tragedy, without deſtroying its na- 
ture, though with the ſerious comic it very well conſiſts. 

And here the practice coincides with the rule. All ex- 
act writers, though they conſtantly mix grave and pleaſant 
ſcenes together in the ſame comedy, yet never preſume to do 
this in tragedy, and ſo keep the two ſpecies of tragedy and 
comedy themſelves perfectly diſtinct. But, 

3. It is quite otherwiſe with comedy and farce, "Theſe 
almoſt perpetually run into each other. And yet the rea- 
fon of the thing demands as intire and perfect a ſeparation 
in this caſe, as in the other. For the perfection of comedy 
lying in the accuracy and fidelity of univerſal repreſen- 
tation, and farce —_— neglecting or rather wantonly 
tranſgreſſing the limits of common nature and juſt de- 
corum, they claſh entirely with each other. And comedy 
muſt ſo far fail of giving the pleaſure, appropriate to its 
deſign, as it allies itſelf with farce ; while farce, on the 
other hand, forfeits the /, it intends, of promoting po- 
pular ridicule, by reſtraining itſelf within the cautious rules 
of decency, which comedy exacts. 

Thus 
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Thus much, I thought, might deſerve the attention of 
all writers for the ſtage. For which reaſon I have dwelt 
the longer upon it. But my immediate purpoſe in this 
diſquiſition was of another kind. It was to ſhew diſtinctly, 
wherein the force of the poet's reaſon for the ſuperior dif- 
ficulty of the comic drama, above the others, that it hath 
leſs indulgence ſhewn it,“ conſiſts ; which hath not per- 
haps been ſeen. The vulgar opinion, ſays Horace, is, 
that comedy, being the repreſentation of ordinary life, 
cc which is perpetually paſſing under obſervation, is moſt 
« eaſy ; but falſely; for the imitation is, here, more eſ- 
« pecially required to be exact.” But why? Not ſurely, 
becauſe the ſubject is taken ex medio. This indeed is a 
good reaſon, why any deviations from real life will be 
more readily obſerved by the ſpectator in comedy, than 
tragedy. But why, if they are equally obſerved by him in 
both, is he leſs diſpoſed to forgive the impropriety in the 
one, than the other? The reaſon can be only fetched from 
the end of each ſpecies. Tragedy, whoſe intention is to 
affect, may ſecure what is moſt eſſential to its ina, though 
it fail in ſome minuter reſemblances of nature. Comedy, 
propoſing for its main end exact repreſentation, is funda- 
mentally defective, if it do not perfectly ſucceed in it. 
And this explains the ground of the poet's obſervation, 
that comedy hath veniae miuus. But, abſtractedly from 
this conſideration, he might have aſſerted the ſuperior 
.hazard of ſucceeding in this drama, in that the execution 
of it hath, really, plus ſudoris. For tragedy, whoſe end is 
the pathos, produces it by action, while comedy produces 
its end, the humourous, by character. Now it is much 
more difficult to paint manners, than to plan action; be- 
cauſe that requires the philoſopher's knowledge of human 
nature, this only the hiſtorian's knowledge of human 
events. 

177. QUtM TULIT AQ SCENAM VENTOSO GLORIA 
CURRU, EXANIMAT LENTUS SPECTATOR, &c, to 
y 182.] There is an exquilite ſpirit of pleaſantry in theſe 
lines, which hath quite evaporated in the hands of the cri- 
tics. Theſe have gravely ſuppoſed them to come from the 


perſon of the poet, and to contain his ſerious cenſure of the 
J vanity 
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vanity of poetic fame. Whereas, beſides the manifeſt 
abſurdity of the thing, its inconſiſtency with what is deli- 
vered elſewhere on this ſubject [ A. P. y 324.] where the 
Greeks are commended as being praeter laudem nullius 
avari, abſolutely requires us to underſtand them as pro- 
ceeding from an ohjefor ; who, as the poet hath very ſati- 
rically contrived, is left to expcte himſelf in the very terms 
of his objeftion, He had juſt been blaming the venality of 
the Roman dramatic writers. They had ſhewn them- 
ſelves more ſollicitous about filling their pockets, than de- 
ſerving the reputation of good poets. And, inſtead of in- 
fiſting further on the excellency of this /atter motive, he 
ſtops ſhort and brings in a bad poet himſelf to laugh at it. 

And what then, ſays he, you would have us yield 
ec ourſelves to the very wind and guſt of praiſe ; and, drop- 
ping all inferior conſiderations, drive away to the ex- 
ce pecting ſtage in the puffed car of vain-glory ? For what? 
& To be diſpirited, or blown up with air, as the capricious 
c ſpectator ſhall think fit to enforce, or withhold, his in- 
& ſpirations, And is this the mighty benefit of your 
c yaunted paſſion for fame? No; farewel the ſtage, if the 
& breath of others is to be that, on which the filly bard 
« depends for the contraction or enlargement of his di- 
« menſions.“ To all which convincing rhetoric the poet 
condeſcends to ſay nothing; as well knowing, that no 
truer ſervice is, often times, done to virtue and good 
ſenſe, than when a knave or fool is left to himſelf, in pro- 
prid perſond, to employ his idle raillery againſt either, 

Theſe interlocutory paſſages, laying open the ſentiments 
of thoſe, againſt whom the poet is diſputing, are very 
frequent in the critical and moral writings of Horace, and 
are well ſuited to their dramatic genius and original, 


210. ILLE PER EXTENTUM FUNEM &c.] The Ro- 
mans; who were immoderately addicted to ſpectacles of 
every kind, had in particular eſteem the funambuli, or rope- 
dancers ; 

[ Ita poprlus fludio flupidus in FUN AMBULO 
Animum occuparat, PzoL. in HecyR.] 


from the admiration of whoſe tricks the expreſſion, ire 
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per extentum funem, came to denote, proverbially, an un- 
common degree of excellence and perfection in any thing. The 
alluſion is, here, made with much pleaſantry, as the poet 


had juſt been raillying their fondneſs for theſe extraordinary 
atchievements, 


210. ILLE PER EXTENTUM FUNEM &c, toy214.] It 
is obſervable, that Horace, here, makes his own feeling the 
teſt of poctical merit. Which is ſaid with a philoſophical 
exactneſs. For the pathos in tragic, humour in comic, and 
the ſame holds of the ſublime in the narrative, and of every 
other ſpecies of excellence in univerſal poetry, is the ob- 
ject not of reaſon but ſentiment ; and can be eſtimated only 
from its in reſſions on the mind, not by any ſpeculative or 
general zules. Rules themſelves. are indeed nothing elſe 
but an appeal to experience ; concluſions drawn from wide 
and general obſervation of the aptneſs and efficacy of cer- 
tain means to produce thoſe impreſſions. So that feeling or 
ſentiment itſelf is not only the ſureſt but the ſole ultimate 
a. b ter of works of genius. 

Yet, though this be true, the invention of general rules 
is not without its merit, nor the application of them without 
its uſe, as may appear from the following conſiderations. 

It may be affirmed, univerſally, of all didaclic writing, 
that it is employed in referring particular facts to general 
principles, General principles themſelves can often be 
referred to others more general ; and theſe again carried 
ſtill higher, till we come to a ſingle principle, in which all 
the reſt are involved, When this is done, ſcience of every 
kind hath attained its higheſt perfectipn. | 

Ihe account, here given, might be illuſtrated from va- 
rious. inſtances. But it will be ſufficient to confine our- 
ſcives to the ſingle one of c iticiſin; by which I underſtand 
that ſpectes of didactic writing, which refers to general rules 
the virtues fand faults of conprſition. And the perfection of 
this art would conſiſt in an ability to refer every beauty and 
blemiſh to a ſeparate claſs ; and every claſs, by a gradual 
progreſſion, to ſome one ſingle principle. But the art is 
as yet, tar ſhort of perfection. For many of theſe beauties 
and blemiſhes can be reſerred to no general rule at all; 

ang 
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and che rules, which have been diſcovered, ſeem many of 
them unconnected and not reducible to a common princi- 
ple. It muſt be admitted however that ſuch critics are em- 
ployed in their proper office, as contribute to the confirmation 
of rules already eſtabliſhed, or the :nvention of new ones. 

Rules already eſtabliſhed are then confirmed, when more 

particulars are referred to them. I he invention of new 
rules implies, 1. A collection of various particulars, not yet 
regulated. 2. A diſcovery of thoſe circumſtances of reſem- 
blance or agreement, whereby they become capable of being 
regulated. And 3. A ſubſequent regulation of them, or 
arrangement into one claſs according to ſuch circumſtances 
of agreement. When this 1s done, the rule is completed. 
But if the critic is not able to obſerve any common circum- 
ſtance of reſemblance in the ſeveral particulars, he hath 
collected, by which they may, all of them, be referred to 
one general claſs, he hath then made no advancement in 
the art of criticiſm. Yet the collection of his particular 
obſervations may be of uſe to other critics; juſt as col- 
lections of natural hiſtory, though no part of philoſophy, 
may yet aſſiſt philoſophical inquirers. 

We ſee then from this general view of the matter, that 
the merit of inventing general rules conſiſts in reducing 
criticiſm to an art; and that the 2% of applying them, in 
practice, when the art is thus formed, is, to direct the ca- 
prices of taſte by the authority of rule, which we call reaſen. 

And, thus much being premiſed, we ſhall now be able 
to form a proper judgment of the method, which ſome of 
the moſt admired of the antients, as well as moderns, have 
taken in this work of criticizing. The moſt eminent, at 
leaſt the moſt popular are, perhaps, Longinus, of the 
Greeks ; P. Bouhours, of the French; and Mr. Addiſon, 
with us in England. 

1. All the beautiful paſſages, which LoxG1wus cites, 
are referred by him to de general claſſes. And 2dly, 
Theſe general claſſes belong all to the common principle of 
ſublimity. He does not lay this pafſage is excellent, but 
aſſigns the #:nd of excellence, viz. ſublimity. Neither 
does he content himſelf with the general notion of /#6/:- 
mity, but names the ſpecies, viz. Grandeur of ſentiment, 
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power of moving the paſſions, &c. His work therefore 


enables us to c/aſs our perceptions of excellence, and con- 
ſequently is formed on the true plan of criticiſm, 

2. The ſame may be obſerved of P. BoukHouRs, The 
paſſages, cited by him, are never mentioned in general terms 
as good or bad: but are inſtances of good or bad ſentiment. 
'This is the genus, in which all his inſtances are compre- 
hended: but of this genus he marks alſo the diſtinct ſpectes. 
He does not ſay, this ſentiment is good; but it is ſublime, 
or natural, or beautiful, or delicate : or, that another ſenti- 

ment is bad; but that it is mean, or falſe, or deformed, or 

affead, To theſe ſeveral claſſes he refers his particular 
inſtances: and theſe claſſes themſelves are referred to the 
more comprehenſive principles of the excellence or fault 
of ſingle ſentiment, as oppoſed to the various other excel- 
lencies and faults, which are obſerved in compoſition, 

3. Mr. App1soN, in his criticiſmm on Milton, proceeded 
in like manner. For, fir/?, theſe remarks are.evidently 
applicable to the general obſervations on the poem ; in 
which every thing is referred to the common heads of fa- 
ble, morals, ſentiments, and language; and even the ſpecific 
excellences and faults conſidered under each head diſ- 
tinctly marked out. Secondly, Ihe ſame is true concern- 
ing many of the obſervations on particular paſſages. The 
reader is not only told, that a paſlage has merit; but is in- 
formed what fort of merit belongs to it, 

Neither are the remaining obſervations wholly without 
uſe. For ſuch particular beauties and blemiſhes, as are 
barely co/iz2t2a, may yet ſerve as a foundation to future in- 
quirers for making further diſcoveries. They may be con- 
ſidered as fo many ſingle facts, an attention to which is ex- 
cited by the authority of the critic; and when theſe are 
conſidered jointly with ſuch as others may have obſerved, 
taoſe general principles of ſimilitude may at length be 
found, "which ſhall enable us to conſtitute zew claſſes of 
poetical merit or blame, 

Thus far the candid reader may go in apologizing for 
the merits of theſe writers. But as, in found criticiſm, 
candour ſhould give place to jr/:ce, I think myſelf obliged 
to add an obſcrvation concerning mort defetts ; and that, 
on what I mutt think the juſt principles here delivered. 

Though 
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Though the method, taken by theſe writers, be ſcienti- 
feal, the real ſervice, they have done to criticiſm, is not 
very conſiderable. And the reaſon is, they dwell too 
much in generals that is, not only the genus, to which 
they refer their ſpecres, is too large, but thoſe very ſubor- 
dinate ſpecies themſelves are too comprehenſive. 

Of the three critics, under conſideration, the moſt in- 
ſtructive is, unqueſtionably, Longinus, The genus itſelf, un- 
der which he ranks his ſeveral claſſes, is as particular, as the 
ſpecies of the other two. Yet even his claſſes are much too 

eneral to convey any very diſtinct and uſeful information. 

t had been ſtill better, if this fine critic had deſcended to 
lower and more minute particularities, as ſubordinate to each 
claſs, For to obſerve of any ſentiment, that it is grand, 
or pathetic, and ſo of the other ſpecies of ſublime, is ſayin 
very little. Few readers want to be informed of this. ſe 
had been ſufficient, if any notice was to be taken at all of 
ſo general beauties, to have done it in the way, which 
ſome of the beſt critics have taken, of merely pointing to 
them. But could he have diſcovered and produced to ob- 
ſervation thoſe peculiar qualities in ſentiment, which oc- 
caſion the impreſſion of grandeur, pathos, &c. this had 
been advancing the ſcience of criticiſm very much, as 


tending to lay open the more ſecret and hidden ſprings of 


that pleaſure, which reſults from poetical compoſition. 

P. Bouhours, as I obſerved, is ſtill more faulty. His 
very ſpectes are fo large, as make his criticiſm almoſt wholly 
uſeleſs and inſignificant. 

It gives one pain to refuſe to ſuch a writer, as Mr. 
Addiſon, any kind of merit, to which he appears to have 
laid claim, and which the generality have ſeemed willing 
to allow him. Yet it mutt not be diſſembled, that cri- 
ticiſm was, by no means, his talent. His taſte was truly 
elegant; but he had neither that vigour of underſtanding, 
nor chaſtiſed, philoſophical ſpirit, which are ſo eſſential to 
this character, and which we find in hardly any of the an- 
tients, beſides Ariſtotle, and but in a very view of the mo- 
derns, For what concerns his criticiſim on Milton in par- 
ticular, there was this accidental benefit ariſing from it, 
that it occaſioned an admirable poet to be read, and. his 
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excellencies to be obſerved, But for the merit of the 
work itſelf, if there be any thing juſt in the plan, it was, 
becauſe Ariſtotle and Boſſu had taken the ſame route be- 
fore him. And as to his ozvn proper, obſervations, they are 
for the moſt part, ſo general and indeterminate, as to af- 
ford but little inſtruction to the reader, and are, not un- 
frequently, altogether frivolous. They are of a kind with 
thoſe, in which the French critics (for I had rather in- 
ſtance in the defects of foreign writers than of our own ) 
ſo much abound; and which good judges agree to rank in 
the worſt ſort of criticiſm, To give one example; for all. 

Cardinal PERRON, taking occaſion to commend certain 
pieces of the poet Ros ARD, chuſes to deliver himſelf in 
the following manner : Prenez de lui quelque poeme 
que ce ſoit, il paye toujours ſon lecteur, & quand la 
<« verve le prend, il ſe guinde en haut, il vous porte juſques 
dans les nus, il vous fait voir mille belles choſes. 

& Que ſes ſaiſons ſont bien- faites] Que la deſcription 
ce de la lyre a Bertaut eſt admirable ! Que le diſcours au 
c miniſtre, excellent Tous ſes hymnes ſont beaux. Celui 
« de Peternite eſt admirable; ceux des ſaiſons marveil- 
<« Jeux.” [Perroniana.] 

What now has the reader learned from this varied cri- 
ticiſm, but that his Eminence was indeed very fond of his 
poet ; and that he eſteemed theſe ſeveral pieces to be 
(what with leſs expence of words he might, in one breath, 
have called them) well-turned, beautiful, excellent, ad- 
mirable, marvellous, poems? To have given us the true 
character of each, and to have marked the preciſe degree, 
as well as nd, of merit in theſe works, had been a taſk 
of another nature. 


211. QUI PECTUS INANITER ANGIT,] The word 
inaniter as well as falſi, applied in the following line to 
terrores, would expreſs that wondrous force of dramatic 
repreſentation, which compels us to take part in fergned 
adventures and ſituations, as if they were real; and exer- 
cites the paſſions with the ſame violence, in remote fancied 
feenes, as in the preſent diſtreſſes of real life. 

And this is that ſovereign quality in poetry, which, as 
an old writer of our own naturally exprefles it, is of force 

10 
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to held children from play, and old men from the chimney- 
c0rner, The poet, in the place before us, conſiders it as a 
kind of magic virtue, which tranſports the ſpectator into 
all places, and makes him, occaſionally, aflume all perſons. 
The reſemblance holds, alſo, in this, that its effects are in- 
ſtantaneous and irreſiſtible. Rules, art, decorum, all fall 
before it. It goes directly to the heart, and gains all pur- 
poſes at once. Hence it is, that, ſpeaking of a real genius, 
poſſeſſed of this commanding power, Horace pronounces 
him, emphatically, THE POET, 


[Ille per extentum funem mibi poſſe videtur 
Ire pot TA.] 


it being more eſpecially this property, which, of itſelf, diſ- 
covers the true dramatift, and ſecures the ſucceſs of his 

erformance, not only without the aſſiſtance of art, but 
in direct oppoſition to its cleareſt dictates. 

This power has been felt on a thouſand other occaſions. 
But its triumphs were never more conſpicuous, than in the 
famous inſtance of the CIp of P. Corneille ; which, by 
the ſole means of this enchanting quality, drew along with 
it the affections and applauſes of a whole people: not- 
withſtanding the manifeſt tranſgreſſion of ſome eſſential 
rules : the utmoſt tyranny of jealous power : and, what is 
more, in defiance of all the authority and good ſenſe of 
one of the juſteſt pieces of criticiſm in the French language, 
written purpoſely to diſcredit and expoſe it. 


224, CUM LAMENTAMUR NON ADPARERE LA- 
BORES NosTRos, &c,] It was remarked upon # 211, that 
the beauties of a poem can only appear by being felt. And 
they, to whom they do not appEar in this inſtance, are the 
writer's own friends, who, it is hot to be ſuppofed, would 
diſguiſe their feelings. So that the lamentation, here ſpoken 
of, is at once a proof of impertinence in the poet, and of 
the badneſs of his poetry, which ſets the complainant in 
a very ridiculous light, 


232, GRaTus ALEXANDRO REcG1 Macro &c.] 
This praiſe of Auguſtus, ariſing from the compariſon of his 


character with that of Alexander, is extremely fine. It 
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104 NOTES ON THE 
had been obſerved of the Macedonian by his hiſtorians and 


panegyriſts, that, to the ſtern virtues of the congueror, he 
had joined the ſofter accompliſhments of the virtuoſo, in a 
juſt diſcernment and love of poetry, and of the elegant arts. 
The one was thought clear from his admiration and ſtudy 
of Homer. And the other, from his famous edict con- 
cerning Apelles and Lyſippus, could not be denied. 
Horace finds means of turn both theſe circumſtances in 
his ſtory to the advantage of his prince, 

From his extravagant pay of ſuch a wretched verſifier, 
as Cheritus, he would infinuate, that Alexander's love of 
the muſe was, in fact, but a blind unintelligent impulſe to- 
wards glery. And from his greater {kill in the arts of ſculp- 
ture and painting, than of verſe, he repreſents him as more 
concerned about the drawing of his figure, than the pour- 
traiture of his manners and mind, Whereas Auguſtus, by 
his liberalities to Varius and Virgil had diſcovered the 
trueſt taſte in the art, from which he expected immortality; 
and, in truſting to that, as the chief inſtrument of his fame, 
had conſeſſed a prior regard to thoſe mental virtues, which 
are the real ornament of humanity, before that t of 
terror, and air and attitude of victory, in which the brute 
violence of Alexander moſt delighted to be ſhewn. 


243. MusarRuUM DoNA] The expreſſion is happy; as 
implying, that theſe zmages of virtue, which are repre- 
ſented as of ſuch importance to the glory of princes, are 
not the mere offerings of poetry to greatneſs, but the free- 
gifts of the muſe to the poet. For it is only to ſuch 
works, as theſe, that Horace attributes the wondrous ef- 
ficacy of expreſſing the manners and mind in fuller and 
more durable relief, than ſculpture gives to the exterior fi 
gure. 8 

Non magis expreſſi vultus per abnea figna, 
Duam per vatis opus mores animigue virorum 
Clarorum adparent. 


247, DILECTI TIB1 VIRGIL1Us &c.] It does ho- 
nour to the memory of Auguſtus, that he bore the af- 
fection, here ſpoken of, to this amiable poet; who was 


not more diſtinguiſhed from his contemporary writers by 
* the 
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the force of an original, inventive genius, than the ſingu- 
lar benevolence and humanity of his character. Yet there 
have been critics of fo perverſe a turn, as to diſcover an 
inclination, at leaſt, of diſputing both. 

1. Some have taken offence at his ſuppoſed unfriendly 
neglect of Horace, who, on every occaſion, ſhewed him- 
ſelf ſo ready to laviſh all his praiſes on him. But the folly 
of this ſlander is of a piece with its malignity, as proceed- 
ing on the abſurd fancy, that Virgil's friends might as 
eaſily have ſlid into ſuch works, as the e Greorgics and Aneis; 
as thoſe of Horace into the various occaſional poems, 
which employed his pen. 

Juſt ſuch another ſenſeleſs ſuſpicion hath been raiſed of 
his jealouſy of Homer's ſuperior glory (a vice, from which 
the nature of the great poet was ſingularly abhorrent) only, 
becauſe he did not think ft to give him the firſt place 
among the poets in Elyſium, ed hundred years before 
he had ſo much as made his appearance upon cartb. 

But theſe petty calumnies of his oral character hardly 
deſerve a confutation. What ſome greater authorities 
have objected to his poetical, may be thought more ſe- 
rious, For, 

2. It has been given out by ſome of better note amongſt 
the moderns, and from thence, according to the cuſtomary 
influence of authority, hath become the prevailing ſenti- 
ment of the generality of the learned, that the great poet 
was more indebted for his fame to the exattne/s of his 
judgment; to his induſtry, and a certain trick of inutation, 
than to the energy of natural genius ; which he is thought 
to have poſſeſſed in a very ſlender degree. 

This charge is founded on the ſimilitude, which all ac- 
knowledge, betwixt his great work, the Æncis, and th 
poems of Homer. But, « how far ſuch ſimilitude * 
c jmitation ;” or, * how far imitation itſelf infers an in- 
56 feriority of natural genius in the imitator,” this hath 
never been conſidered. In ſhort, the affair of n:tation in 
poetry, though one cf the moſt curious and intereſting in 
all criticiſm, hath been, hitherto, very little underſtood : 
as may appear from hence, that there is not, as far as T 
can learn, one ſingle treatiſe, now extant, written purpoicly 
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to explain it; the diſcourſe, which the learned Menage 
intended, and which, doubtleſs, would have cleared this 
point, having never, as I know of, been made public. 
To ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this Joſs to the inquiſitive 
reader, I have thought it not amiſs to put together and 
methodize a few reflexions of my own on this ſubject, 
which (becauſe the matter is large, and cannot eaſily be 
drawn into a compaſs, that ſuits with the nature of theſe 
occaſional remarks) I have choſen to preſent to him in the 
form of a diſtinct and ſeparate Diſſertation upon it. 


END of tte NOTES. 
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a larger compaſs in conſidering this ſub- 

Jet, than it was allowed me to do in 
diſcuſſing the occaſional points, which offered 
themſelves in the courſe of the preceding Re- 
marks, I ſhall need no apology to the reader, 
for conducting him ſomewhat leiſurely, in what 
follows, though with all the diſpatch, ſo extended 
a matter will permit, through the ſeveral branches 
of it. Not that he is to expect from me a com- 
lete treatiſe on the ſubject of Imitation, or that 
| al take upon me to fatisfy every minuter 
ſcruple, which may be raiſed about it; my ſole 
view in entering on this new field of criticiſm 
being to furniſh, if it may be, a pertinent anſwer 
to the /wo following queſtions, in which the credit 
of almoſt all great writers, fince the time of 
Homer, is vitally concerned; . Firſt, * Whether 
« what Wh commonly take for IMITATION may not 
« with probability enough, for the moſt part, be 
« accounted for from general cauſes,” and, ſecondly, 
ether, in the coſe of confeſſed Imitations, any 
« certain 
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« certain and neceſſary concluſion holds to the diſad- 
« vantage of the natural ENIUS of the imitator? 
Queſtions, which there ſeems no fit method of re- 
ſolving, but by taking, as I ſaid, the matter pretty 
deep, and deducing it from its firſt principles. 


SECTION. I 


ALL Poetry, to ſpeak with Ariſtotle and the 
Greek critics (if for ſo plain a point authorities 
be thought wanting) is, properly, imitation. It is, 
indeed, the nobleſt and moſt extenſive of the mi- 
metic arts; having all creation for its object, and 
ranging the entire circuit of univerſal being. In 
this view every wondrous eriginal, which ages 
have gazed at, as the offspring of creative fancy; 
and of which poets themſelves, to do honour to 
their inventions, have feigned, as of the immortal 
panoply of their heroes, that it came down from 

eaven, is itſelf but a copy, a tranſcript from 
ſome brighter page of this vaſt volume of the 
univerſe. Thus all is derived; all is unoriginal, 
And the office of genius is but to ſelect the 
faireſt forms of things, and to preſent them 
in due place and circumſtance, and in the richeſt 
colouring of expreſſion, to the imagination. This 
primary or original copying is what, in our uſual 
language, we call INnvENT10N. 

Again; of the endleſs variety of theſe original 
4 Jorms, which the poet's eye is inceſſantly traverſ- 

ing, thoſe, which take his attention moſt, his 
active mimetic faculty prompts him to convert in- 
to fair and living reſemblances. This magical ope- 
ration the great philoſopher (whoſe fervid fancy, 
though it ſometimes obſcures his reaſoning, yet 
never fails to clear and brighten his imagery) ex- 
cellently illuſtrates by the ſimilitude of a mirror; 


« which, ſays he, as you turn about and oppoſe to 
| « the 


EST] 
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« the ſufrounding world, preſents you conſtantly with 
&« 4 SUN, STARS, and SKIES z With your OWN, and 
« every OTHER living form; with the EARTH, and 
« its ſeveral appendages of TREES, PLANTS, and 
© FLOWERS *.” Juſt ſo, wherever the poet turns 
his glance, the ſhapes of things immediately ſtart 
forth, and a new correſponding creatipn reflects 
the, old one. This ſhadowy ideal world, though un- 
ſubſtantial as the American viſion of ſouls, yet glows 
with ſuch apparent life, that it becomes, thence- 
forth, the object of other mirrors, and is itſelf 
original to future reflexions. This ſecondary or 
derivative image, is what we know by the name 
of IMITAT10N. | 

And here the difficulty, we are about to exa- 
mine, commences. For the poet, in his quick 
reſearches through all his ſtores and materials of 
beauty, meeting every where, in his progreſs, theſe 
reflected forms; and deriving from them his ſtock 
of imagery, as well as from the real ſubſiſting ob- 
jects of nature, the ſpectator is often at a loſs (for 
the artiſt himſelf is not always aware of it) to diſ- 
cern the original from the copy; to know, with 
certainty, if the ſentiment or image, preſented to 
him, be directly taken from the /;fe, or be itſelf, 
a lively tranſcript, only, of ſome former copy. 
And this difficulty is the greater, becauſe the ori- 
 ginal, as well as the copy, is always at hand for 
the poet to turn to, and we can rarely be certain, 
ſince both were equally in his power, which of 
the two he choſe to make the object of his own 
imitation. For it is not enough to ſay here, as, in 
the caſe of reflexions, that the latter is always the 
weaker, and of courſe betrays itſelf by the degree 
of faintneſs, which, of. neceſſity, attends a copy. 


2 PrATO DE REV. lib. x, 
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This, indeed, hath been ſaid by one, to whoſe 


judgment a peculiar deference is owing. Qvie- 
QUID ALTERI SIMILE EST, NECESSE EST MINUY 
SIT EO, QUOD IMITATUR®, But it holds only of 
ſtrict and ſcrupulous 7mtationss And of ſuch 
alone, I think, it was intended ; for the explana- 
tion follows, ut umbra corpore, & imago facie, & 
attus hiſtrionum veris affectibus; that is, where the 
artiſt confines himſelt to the ſingle view of taking 
a faithful and exact tranſcript. And even this 
can be allowed only, when the copyilt is of infe- 
rior, or at moſt but of equal, talents. Nay, it is 
not certainly to bei relied upon even then; as may 
appear from what we are told of an indifferent 
painter's [Andrea del Sarto's] copying a portrait 
of the divine Raphael. The ſtory is well Known. 
But, as an aphoriſm, brought to determine the 
merits of imitation, in general, nothing can be 
falſer or more deluſive. For, 1. Beſides the ſup- 

ſed original, the object itſelf, as was obſerved, 
1s before the poet, and he may catch from thence, 
and infuſe into his piece the ſame glow of real 
life, which animated the fir/# copy. 2. He may 
alſo, take in circumſtances, omftted or overlooked 
before in the common object, and ſo give new and 
additional vigour to his imitation. Or, 3. He may 
poſſeſs a ſtronger, and more plaſtic genius, and 
therefore be enabled to touch, with more force of 
expreſſion, even thoſe particulars, which he pro- 
feſſedly imitates. 

On all theſe accounts, the difficulty of diſtin- 
guiſhing betwixt original, and ſecondary, imitations 
is apparent. And it is of importance, that this 
difficulty be ſeen in its full light. Becauſe, if the 


> QUuixCTIL, lib. x. c. 11. 


4 ſimilarity 
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| femilarity, obſerved in two or more writers, may, 
for the moſt part, and with the higheſt probability, 
be accounted for from general principles, it is ſu- 
perfluous at leaſt, if not unfair, to have recourſe 
to the particular charge of imitation. 

Now to fee how far the ſame common princi- 
ples of nature will go towards effecting the /imila- 
rity, here ſpoken E it is neceſſary to conſider very 
diſtin&t! | 

I. THE MATTER; and 
II. THE MANNER, of all poetical imitation: 


I. In all that range of natural objects, over which 
the reſtleſs imagination of the poet expatiates, 
there is no ſubject of picture or imitation, that is 
not reducible to one or other of the three following 


claſſes. 1. The material world, or that vaſt com- 


pages of corporeal forms, of which this univerſe is 
compounded. 2. The internal workings and move- 
ments of his own mind, under which I comprehend 
the manners, ſentiments, and paſſions. 3. Thoſe in- 
ternal operations, as are made objective to ſenſe by the 
outward ſigns of geſture, attitude, or action. Be- 
ſides theſe, I know of no ſource, from whence the 
artiſt can derive a ſingle ſentiment or image. 
There needs no new diſtinction in favour of Ho- 
mer's gods, Milton's angels, or Shakeſpear's witches; 
it being clear, that theſe are only human characters, 
diverſified by ſuch attributes and manners, as ſu- 
perſtition, religion, or even wayward fancy, had 
aſſigned to sach. 

1. The material univerſe, or what the painters 
call fill life, is the object of that ſpecies of poetical 
imitation, we call deſcriptive. This beauteous 
arrangement of natural objects, which arreſts the 


attention on all ſides, makes a neceſſary and force- 
able 
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able impreſſion on the human mind. We ate ſo 
conſtituted, as to have a quick perception of beaut) 
in the forms, combinations, and aſpects of things 
about us; which the philoſopher may amuſe him- 
ſelf in explaining from remote and inſufficient con- 
ſiderations; but conſciouſneſs and common feeling 
will never ſuffer us to doubt of its being entirely 
natural, Accordingly we may obſerve, that it 
operates univerſally on all men; more eſpgeially 
the young and unexperienced z who, are not leſs 
tranſported by the novelty, than beauty of material 
objects. But its impreſſions are ſtrongeſt on thoſe, 
whom nature hath touched with a ray of that ce- 
leftial fire, which we call true genius. Here the 
workings of this inſtinctive ſenſe are ſo powerful, 
that, to judge from its effects, one ſhould con- 
clude, it perfectly intranced and bore away the 
mind, as in a fit of rapture. Whenever the form 
of natural beauty preſents itſelf, though but caſu- 
ally, to the mind of the poet; buſied, it may be, 
and intent on the inveſtigation of quite other ob- 
jects; his imagination takes fire, and it is with 
difficulty that he reſtrains himſelf from quitting 
his proper purſuit, and ſtopping awhile to ſurvey 
and delineate the enchanting image. This is the 
character of what we call a Iuxyriant fancy, which 
all the rigour of art can hardly keep down; and 
we give the higheſt praiſe of judgment to thoſe 
few, who have been able to diſcipline and confine 
it within due limits. / 

I inſiſt the more on this ſtrong influence of exter- 
nel beauty, becauſe it leads, I think, to a clear 
view of the ſubject before us, fo far as it reſpects 
deſcriptive poetry. Theſe living. forms are, without 
any change, preſented to obſervation in every age 
and country, There neecs but opening the eyes, 


and 
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and the lovely objects neceſſarily imprint them- 
ſelves on the fancy; and the love of imitation, 
which naturally accompanies and keeps pace with 
this ſenſe of beauty in the poet, is continually urg- 
ing him to tranſlate them into deſcription. Theſe 
deſcriptions will, indeed, have different degrees of 
colouring, according to the force of genius in the 
imitator ; but the outlines are the ſame in all; in 
the weak, faint ſketches of a Gothic romancer, as 
in the living pictures of Homer. | 

An inſtance will explain my meaning. Amidſt 
all that diverſity of natural objects, which the poet 
delights to paint, nothing is ſo taking to his ima- 
ginatioh, as rural ſcenery; as we may learn from 
hence, that it always makes the firþ effort of good 
poets, and, if any thing be of force enough, the 
firſt movement to animate and inſpirit bad ones. 
Now let us take a deſcription of ſuch a ſcene ſup- 
poſe that which AÆlian hath left us of the Grecian 
TEMP, Jrven from the life and without the-height- 
enings of poetic ornament; and we ſhall ſee how 
little the imagination of the moſt fanciful poets 
hath ever done towards improving upon it. Ali- 
an's deſcription is given in theſe words. 

« The Theſſalian Temes is a place, ſituate be- 

„ tween Olympus and Offa; which are moun- 
<« tains of an exceeding great height; and look, 
e as if they had once been joined, but were after- 
« wards ſeparated from each other, by ſome god, 
&« for the ſake of opening in the midſt that large 
e plain, which ſtretches in length to about five 
« miles, and in breadth, a hundred paces, or, in 
« ſome parts, more. Through the middle of 
<« this plain runs the Peneus, into which ſeveral 
e leſſer currents empty themſelves, and, by the 
c confluence of their waters, ſwell it into a _ 
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e of great ſize, This vale is abundantly furniſhed 

„ with all manner of arbours and reſting places; 
not ſuch as the arts of human induſtry contrive, 

„ but which the bounty of ſpontaneous nature, 

© ambitious, as it were, to make a ſhew of all 

< her beauties, provided for the ſupply of this 

fair reſidence, in the very original ſtructure and 

— formation of the place. For there is plenty of 
« 7vy ſhooting forth in it, which flouriſhes and 

„ grows ſo thick, that, like the generous and 

&« leafy vine, it crawls up the trunks of tall trees, 

* and twining its foliage round their arms and 
branches, becomes almoſt incorporated with 
„them. The flowering /milax © alſo is there in 

« oreat abundance ; which running up the acclivi- 

Ml ties of the hills, and ſpreading the cloſe texture 
; <« of its leaves and tendrils on all ſides, perfectly 
| * covers and ſhades them; ſo that no part of the 
e bare rock is ſeen; but the whole is hung with 
the verdure of a thick, inwoven herbage, pre- 
<« ſenting the moſt agreeable ſpectacle to the eye. 
[| | «© Along the level of the plain, there are frequent 
| <« tufts of trees, and long continued ranges of ar- 
| e ching bowers, affording the moſt grateful 
„ ſhelter from the heats of ſummer; which are 

« *further relieved by the frequent ſtreams of clear 
c and freſh water, continually winding through 
« it, The tradition goes, that theſe waters are 
e peculiarly good for bathing, and have many 
e other medicinal virtues. In the thickets and 
e buſhes of this dale are numberleſs /nging birds, 
every where fluttering about, whoſe warblings 
“take the ear of paſſengers, and cheat the labours 


- © Botaniſts give it the name of oriental bind weed. It is ſaid 
to be a very rambling plant, which climbs up trees, and riſes to 
a great height in the Leyant, where it particularly flouriſhes. . 
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+ of their way through it. On the banks of the 


Peneus, on either ſide, are diſperſed irregularly, 


& thoſe refting places, before ſpoken of ; while the 


river itſelf glides through the middle of the 
lawn, with a ſoft and quiet lapſe ; over-hung 
with the ſhades of trees, planted on its borders, 
whoſe intermingled branches keep off the rays 
of the ſun, and furniſh the opportunity of a 


cool and temperate navigation upon it. The 


worſhip of the gods, and the perpetual fra- 
grancy of ſacrifices and burning odours, further 
conſecrate the place, &c.” [Var. Hiſt. lib. III. c. i.] 
Now this picture, which ZElian took from na- 


ture, and which any one, if he hath not ſeen the 
ſeveral parts of it ſubſiſting together, may eaſily 
compound for himſelf out of that ſtock of rural 
images, which are repoſited in the memory, is, in 
fact, the ſubſtance of all thoſe luſcious and lux- 
uriant paintings, which poetry hath ever been able 
to feign. For what more is there in the Ely/aums, 
the Arcadias, the Edens of antient and modern 
fame? And the common object of all theſe pictures 
being continually preſent to the eye, what way is 
there of avoiding the moſt exact agreement of re- 
preſentation in them? Or how from any imilarity 
in the materials, of which they are formed, ſhall 
we infer an imitation? 


This agreeable ſcenery is, for an obvious rea- 


ſon, the moſt frequent object of deſcription. 
Though ſometimes it chuſes to itſelf a dark and 
ſombrous imagery; which nature, again, holds 
out to imitation, or fancy, which hath a won- 
drous quickneſs and facility in oppoſing its ideas, 
readily ſuggeſts. We have 'an inſtance in the 
picture of that horrid and deteſted vale, which 
Tamora deſcribes in Titus AnpRronicus. It is 
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a perfect contraſt to Ælian's, and may be called 
an Anti-tempe. Or, to ſee this oppoſition of images 
in the ſtrongeſt light, the reader may turn to 
L' Allegro and I Penſeroſo of Milton; where he 
hath artfully made, throughout the two poems, 
the ſame kind of ſubjects excite the two paſſions 
of mirth and melancholy. 

When the reader is got into this train, he will 
eaſily extend the ſame obſervation to other in- 
ſtances of natural deſcription ; and can hardly avoid, 
after a few trials, coming to this ſhort concluſion, 
that “ of all the various delineations in the poets, 
« of the Heavens, in their viciſſitude of times 
« and ſeaſons; of the zarTH, in its diverſity of 
&& mountains, valleys, promontories, &c. of the $Ea, 
e under its ſeveral aſpects of turbulence, or ſere- 
&« pity; of the make and ſtructure of ANIMALS, 
% &c.” it can rarely be affirmed, that they are 
<« copies of one another, but rather the genuine 
** products of the ſame creating fancy, operating 
5e uniformly in them all.” If there be reaſon for 
ſuſpecting any communication between different 
writers, it muſt be taken from ſomething elſe, be- 
ſides the identity of the ſubjei7-matter of ſuch de- 
ſcriptions; as from the number or nature of the 
circumſtances, ſelected for imitation; from the 
order, in which they are diſpoſed ; or the manner, 
in which they are expreſſed. 

My purpoſe in this eſſay, which is to make ap- 
pear the difficulty of detecting imitations, not to 
ſhew the method of aſcertaining originals, does 
not require me to enlarge on theſe topics. Yet 
the laſt is a matter of ſo much curioſity, that I 
am tempted to ſay a word to it. For, though the 
ſujet of deſcription be ever, unvariably the ſame, 
and different poets may, or rather muſt, agree M 
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the ſame general conceptions of it, yet is there 
enough left to the operation of true genius, to di- 
ſtinguiſh the touch of a maſter, from the faint and 
liteleſs drawing of a bad poet. And this lies in 
what I call the manner of expreſſion ; by which is 
not meant the language of the poet, but ſimply his 
de/ign, or the form, under which he chuſes to pre- 
ſent his imagery to the imagination. I ſhall be 
underſtood from the following inſtance. 


Deſcriptions of the morning are very frequent 
in the poets. But this appearance is known by ſo 


many attending circumſtances, that there will be 
room for a conſiderable variety in the pictures of 
it. It may be deſcribed by thoſe ſtains of ligbt, 
which ſtreak and diverſify the clouds; by the pe- 
culiar colour of the daun; by its irradiations on 
the ſea, or earth; on ſome peculiar objects, as 
trees, hills, rivers, &c. A difference allo will 
ariſe from the „tuation, in which we ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves ;. if on the ſea ſhore, this harbinger of day will 
ſeem to break forth from the ocean; it on the land, 
irom the extremity of a large plain, terminated, 
it may be, by ſome remarkable object, as a grove, 
mountain, &c. There are perhaps many other 
differences, of which the ſame preciſe number will 
ſcarcely offer itſelf to two poets; or not, the ſame 
individual circumſtances; or not diſpoſed in the 
ſame manner. But let the ſame identical circum- 
| ſtance, ſuppoſe the breaking or firſt appearance of 
the dawn, be taken by different writers, and we 
may {till expect a conſiderable diverſity in their 
repreſentation of it. What we may allow to all 
poets, is that they will inperſonatèe the morning. 
And though this idea of it is metaphoricel, and ſo 
belongs to another place, as reſpecting the man- 
ner of imitation only; yet, when once conſidered 
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under this figure, the drawing of it comes as di- 
rectly within the province of deſcription, as the 
real, literal circumſtances themſelves. Now in 
deſcriptions of the morning under this idea of a a 
perſon, the very ſame attitude, which is made ana- 


| logous to the circumſtance, before ſpecified, and is 


to ſuggeſt it, will, as I ſaid, be repreſented by 
different writers very differently. Homer, to ex- 
preſs the riſe or appearance of this perſon, ſpeaks of 


her as ſhooting forth from the ocean : 


: — AII QKEANOIO POANN 
NTS. 


Virgil, as riſing from the rocks of Ida. 
Famque jugis ſummæ ſurgebat Lucifer Idæ, 
Ducebatq, diem. 
Shakeſpear hath cloſed a fine deſcription of the 
morning with the ſame image, but expreſſed in a 
very different manner, 


mn — 0k wheat ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in youder eaſt : 
Night's candles are put out : and JOCUND DAY 
SrANDS TIPTOE ON THE MISTY MOUNTAINS TOP. 


The reader of true taſte pronounces, I dare ſay, 


on firſt fight, this deſcription to be original, But 


why? There is no part of it, which may not be 
traced in other poets. The taining of the clouds, 
and putting out theyftars are circumſtances, that 
are almoſt conſtantly taken notice of in repreſenta- 
tions of the morning. And the laſt image, which 
ſtrikes moſt, is not eſſentially different from that 
of Virgil and Homer. It would expreſs the a1 
titude of a perſon impatient, and in act to make 


his appearance. And this is, plainly, the image 


ſuggeſted by the other two. But the difference 
| lies 
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lies here. Homer's expreſſion of this impatience is 
general, QPNYO. So is Virgil's, and, as the oc- 
caſion required, with leſs energy, SURGEBAT. 
Shakeſpear's is particular: that impatience is {et 
before us, and pictured to the eye in the cir- 


cumſtance of ſtanding tiptoe; the attitude of a 


winged meſſenger, in act to ſhoot away on his 
- errand with eagerneſs and precipitation. Which 
is a beauty of the ſame kind with that Ariſtotle 
' ſo much admired in the POAOAAKTTAOE of Ho- 
mer. This image, ſays he, is “ peculiar and 
& ſingularly proper to ſet the object before our 
% eyes. Had the poet ſaid $60INOKOAAKTTAOE, 
e the colour had been ſignified too generally, and 
« ſtill worſe by EPYOPOAAKTTAOE. POAOAAK- 
* TTAOE gives the preciſe idea, which was want- 
„ mars.” 

This, it muſt be owned, is one of the ſureſt 
characteriſtics of real genius. And if we find it 
generally in a writer, we may almoſt venture to 
eſteem him original without further ſcruple. For 
the ſhapes and appearances of things are appre- 
hended, only in the groſs, by dull minds. They 
think they /ee, but it is as through a miſt, where 
if they catch but a faint glimpſe of the form before 
them, it is well, More one is not to look for 
from their clouded imaginations. And what they 
thus imperfectly diſcern, it is not poſſible for them 
to delineate very diſtinctly, Whereas every ob- 
ject ſtands forth in bright ſun-ſhing to the view of 
the true poet. Every minute mark and lincament 
of the contemplated form leaves a correfponding; 
trace on his fancy. And having theſe bright and 
determinate conceptions of things in his own mind, 


d Ar15sT, Ru Er. lib. iii. c. xi. 
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he finds it no difficulty to convey the livelieſt ideas 
of them to others. This is what we call painting 
in poetry ; by which not only the general natures 
of things are deſcribed, and their appearances ſha- 
dowed forth; but every ſingle property marked, 
and the poet's own image ſet in diſtinct relief be- 
fore the view of his reader. 

If this glow of imagery, reſulting from clear 
and bright perceptions in the poet be not a certain 
character 5 genius, it will be difficult, I believe, 
to ſay what is: I mean ſo far as deſcriptive poe- 
try, which we are now conſidering, is concerned. 
The ſame general appearances mult be copied by all 
poets ; the ſame particular circumſtances will fre- 
quently occur to all. But to give life and colour 
to the ſelected circumſtance, and imprint it on the 
imagination with diſtinctneſs and vivacity, this is 
the proper office of true genius. An ordinary 
writer may, by dint of induſtry, and a careful ſtudy 
of the beſt models, ſometimes ſucceed in this work 
of painting; that is, having ſtolen a ray from hea- 
ven, he may now and then direct it fo happily, as 
to animate and enkindle his own lumpiſh matter; 
but to ſucceed conſtantly in this art of deſcription, 
to be able, on all occaſions, to exhibit what the 
Greek . Rhetoricians call SANTAZIAN ; which is, 
as Longinus well expreſſes it, when “the poet, 
« from his own vivid and enthuſiaſtic conception 
<« ſeems to have the object, he deſcribes, in actual 
<« view, and preſents it, almoſt, to the eyes of the 
&« reader e,“ this can be accompliſhed by nothing 
leſs, than the genuine plaſtic powers of original 
invention. 


Ora, & Niyne, d' blvoizops & wil; Chim Conng, G Un 
*/1v ihn T 05G &XBETW, [NEP. Ty, §xv.] 
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2. If from this vaſt theatre of ſenſible and extra- 
neous beauty, the poet turn his attention to what | 
aſſes within, he immediately diſcovers a new 1 
world, inviſible indeed and intellectual; but which * 
is equally capabie of being repreſented to the view 
of others. This ariſes from that /imilarity of mind, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, which, like that of outward 
form and make, by the wiſe proviſion of nature, 
runs through the whole ſpecies. We are all fur- 
niſned with the ſame original properties and affec- 
tions, as with the ſame ſtock of perceptions and 
ideas; whence it is, that our own intimate conſci- 
ouſneſs of what we carry about in ourſelves, be- 
comes, as it were, the interpreter of the poet's. 
thought; and makes us readily enter into all his 
deſcriptions of the human nature. Theſe deſcrip- | 
tions are of two kinds; either 1. ſuch as expreſs 11 
that tumult and diſorder of the mind, which, we q 
\ feel in ourſelves from the diſturbance of any natu- | 
ral affection: or, 2. that more quiet ſtate, which 
gives birth to calmer ſentiments and reflexions. 
The former diviſion takes in all the workings of 
PASSION, The latter, comprehends our MANNERS 
and SENTIMENTS. Both are equally the objects 
of poetry; and of poetry only, which triumphs 
without a rival, in this moſt ſublime and intereſt- 
ing of the works of imitation. Painting, we know, 
can expreſs the material univerſe ; and, as will be 
ſeen hereafter, can evidence the internal move- | 
ments of the ſoul by /en/ible marks and ſymbols ,_ but 
it is poetry alone, which delineates the mind it- | 
ſelf, and opens the receſſes of the heart to us. 
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Now the poet, as I faid, in addreſſing himſelf 
to this province of his art, hath only to conſult 
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with his own conſcious reflexion, Whatever be 
the fituation of the perſons, whom he would make 
known to us, let him but take counſel of his own 
heart, and it will very faithfully ſuggeſt the fitteſt 
and moſt natural expreſſions of their character. 
No man can deſcribe of others further than he 
hath felt himſelf. And what he hath thus known 
from his own feeling is ſo conſonant to the experi- 
ence of all others, that his deſcription muſt needs 
be true; that is, be the very ſame, which a care- 
ful attention to ſuch experience muſt have dictated 
to every other. So that, inſtead of aſking one's 
ſelf (as an admired antient adviſed to do) on any 
attempt to excel in compoſition * how this or that 
&« celebrated author would have written on the 
« occaſion ;” the ſurer way, perhaps, is to inquire 
of ourſelves © how we have felt or thought in ſuch 
& conjuncture, what ſenſations or reflexions the 
« like circumſtances have actually excited in us.“ 
For the anſwer to theſe queries will undoubtedly 
ſet us in the direct road of nature and common 
ſenſe. And, whatever is thus taken from the Vie, 
will, we may be ſure, affect other minds, in pro- 
portion to the vigour of our conception and ex- 
preſſion of it. In ſum, 


Jo catch the manners living, as they riſe, 


IT mean, from our own internal frame and con- 
titution, is the ſole way of writing naturally and 
juſtly of human life. And every ſuch deſcription 
of ourſelves (the great exemplar of moral imitation ) 
will be as unavoidably ſimilar to any deſcription 
copied on the like occaſion, by other poets; as 
pictures of the natural world by different hands, 
are, and muſt be, to each other, as being all de- 

rived 
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rived from the archetype of one common ori- 
ginal. 

1. Let us take ſome maſterpiece of a great poet, 
moſt famed for his original invention, in which 
he has ſucceſsfully revealed the ſecret internal 
workings of any pass10n. What does he make 
known of theſe myſterious powers, but what he 
feels? And whence comes the impreſſion, his de- 
ſcription makes on others, but from its agreement 
to their feelings*.? To inſtance, in the expreſſion 
of grief on the murder of children, relations, friends, 
Ec. a paſſion, which poetry hath ever taken a fond 
pleaſure to paint in all its diſtreſſes, and which 
our common nature obliges all readers to enter 
into with an exquiſite ſenſibility. What are the 
tender touches, which moſt affect us on theſe oc- 
caſions? Are they not ſuch, as theſe : complaints 
of untimely death : of unnatural cruelty in the mur- 
derer: imprecation of vengeance : wearineſs and con- 
tempt of life : expoſtulations with heaven : fond re- 
collections of the virtues and good qualities of the de- 
ceaſed; and of the different expettetions, raiſed by 
them ? Theſe were the dictates of nature to the 
father of poets, when he had to draw the diſtreſſes 
of Priam's family, ſorrowing for the death of Hec- 
tor, Yet nothing, it ſeems, but /ervile imitation 
could ſupply his ſons, the Greek and Roman po- 
ets in after-times, with ſuch pathetic lamentations. 
It may be ſo. They were all nouriſhed by his 
ſtreams, But what ſhall we ſay of one, who aſ- 
ſuredly never drank at his fountains ? 


— My heart will burſt, and if I ſpeak—- 
And I will ſpeak, that ſo my heart may burſt, 


So the great Philoſopher 3 p ag cel lar, ova mn abe; 
Jas ioxuews, rd ro in w VIAgXA T9 d Ne da, x; 10 
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Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals, 
How feveet a plant have ye untimely cropt ! 
You have no children , butchers, if you had, 
The thought of them would have ſtirr'd up remorſe. 


The reader, alſo, may conſult that wonderful 
ſcene, in which Macpovuer laments the murder of 
his wife and children. ſMacserta.] 

2. It is not different with the Manners; I 
mean thoſe ſentiments, which mark and diſtin- 
guiſn characters. Theſe reſult immediately from 
the ſuggeſtions of nature; which is ſo uniform in 
her workings, and offers herſelf ſo openly to com- 
mon inſpection, that nothing but a perverſe and 
ſtudied affectation can frequently hinder the ex- 
acteſt ſimilarity of repreſentation in different wri- 
ters. This is ſo true, that, from knowing the 
general character, intended to be kept up, we can 
gueſs, beforehand, how a perſon will act, or what 
lentiments he will entertain, on any occaſion. And 
the critic even ventures to preſcribe, by the autho- 
rity of rule, the particular properties and attri- 
butes, required to ſuſtain it. And no wonder, 
Every man, as he is conſcious to all paſſions, fo 
is he, in ſome degree, the epitome of all charact- 
ers. Nature may have inclined him moſt power- 
fully to one ſet of manners ; juſt as one paſſion is, 
always, predominant in him, But he finds in 
himſelf the feeds of all others. This conſciouſneſs, 
as before, furniſhes the characteriſtic ſentiments, 
which conſtitute the manners. And it were full as 
ſtrange tor two poets, who had taken in hand ſuch 
a charatter, as that of Achilles, to differ materially 
in their expreſſion of it; as for two painters, 
drawing from the ſame object, to avoid a ſtriking 

conſor- 
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conformity in the degn and attitude of their 
pictures s. 


Thoſe who are fond of hunting after parallels, 


might, I doubt not, with great eaſe, confront al- 
moſt every ſentiment, which, in the Greek tra- 
gedians, is made expreſſive of particular characters, 
with ſimilar paſſages in other poets; more eſpeci- 
ally (for I muſt often refer to his authority) in the 
various living pourtraitures of Shakeſpeare. Yet 
he, who after taking this learned pains, ſhould 
chuſe to urge ſuch parallels, when found, for 
proofs of his imitation of the ancients, would only 
run the hazard of being reputed, by men of ſenſe, 
as poor a critic of human nature, as of his author. 
Thus far indeed, the caſe is almoſt too plain to 
be diſputed. Strong affections, and conſtitutional 
charn#ters will be allowed to act powerfully and 
ſteadily upon us. The violence and rapidity of 
their movements render all diſguiſe impoſlible. 
And we find ourſelves determined, by a kind of 


8 A great maſter in this ſubject, and who, if any, was likely 
to have made diſcoveries in the interior of human nature, de- 
clares roundly his opinion. Tout eſt dit; & Von vient trop 
** tard depuis plus de ſept mille ans qu'il y a des hommes, & 
% qui penſent. Sur ce qui concerne les MoEuRs, le plus beau 
* & le meilleur eſt enleve ; Pon ne fait que glaner apres les an- 
&* ciens, & les habiles d'entre les modernes. [M. Dt La 
BruYERE, Tor. i. p. 91. An. 1701.] This, as the in- 
genious writer inſinuates, is an inconvenience to modern au- 
thors, who, with an equal right of property in theſe cœmon 
ſentiments, will be thought to have borrowed them from their 
predeceſſors. Nay, it was an inconvenience to the ancients 
themſelves. One of them, in particular, was ſo ſenſible of it, 
that, in a fit of ill-humour, occaſioned, as we may ſuppoſe, 
by this unfair treatment of himſelf, he turns his complaint 
againſt thoſe very predeceſſors; whom he even execrates for 
having uſurped, what he calls, the property of his thoughts before 
bis time. PEREANT QUI ANTE NOS NOSTRA DIXERUNT. 


The ſtory is told by ST. IE ROM of his maſter DoxaTvus. 
1 necel- 
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neceſſity, to think and ſpeak, in given circum- 
ſtances, after much the lame manner. But what 
ſhall we ſay of our cooler reaſonings; the ſenti- 
ments, which the mind, at pleaſure, revolves, and 
applies, as it ſees fit, to various occaſions ? Fancy 
and humour, it will be thought, have ſo great 
an influence in directing theſe operations ot our 
« mental faculties, as to make it altogether incre- 
„ dible, that any remarkable coincidence of ſenti- 
ment, in different perſons, ſhould reſult from 
„ them.” 

To think of reducing the thoughts of man, 
which are “ more than the ſands, and wider than 
&« the ocean,“ into claſſes, were, perhaps, a wild 
attempt. Yet the moſt conſiderable of thoſe, 
which enter into works of poetry (beſides ſuch as 
reſult from fixed characters or predominant paſſions ) 
may be included in the diviſion of 1, Religious. 
2. Moral. And 3. OEconomical ſentiments; un- 
derſtanding by this /aft (for I know of no fitter 
term to expreſs my meaning) all thoſe reaſonings, 
which take their riſe from particular conjunttures of 
ordinary life, and are any way relative to our conduct 
im 1, 
1. The apprehenſion of ſome inviſible power, 
as ſuperintending the univerſe, though not connate 
with the mind, yet, from the experience of all 


ages, is found eſſential to the firſt and rudeſt exer- 


tions of its powers. And the ſeveral reflexions, 
which religion derives from this idea, are altoge- 
ther as neceſſary. They run ſo directly from this 
ſource, that a man muſt do violence to common 
ſenſe to think it needful to account for them from 
any other. It is caſy to conceive, how unavoid- 
ably, almoſt, the mind awakened by certain con- 


junctures of dire, and working on the ground of 
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this original impreſſion, turns itſelf ro awful views 
of deity, and ſeeks relief in thoſe ſoothing contem- 


plations of providence, which we find fo frequent 


in the epic and tragic poets. And whoever ſhall 
tht himſelf the trouble of examining thoſe noble 
ymms, which the lyric muſe, in her graveſt hu- 
mours, chaunted to the popular gods of paganiſm, 
will hardly find a ſingle trace of a devotional ſenti- 
ment, which hath not been common, at all times, 
to all relipioniſts. Their power, and ſovereign di/- 
poſal of all events; their care of the good, and aver- 
ion to the wicked; the bleſſings, they derive on 
their orſbipers, and the terrors, they infix in the 
breaſts of the profane; theſe are the uſual topics 
of their meditations ; the ſolemn ſentiments, that 
conſecrate theſe addreſſes to their local, gentilitial 
deities. In liſtening to theſe divine ſtrains ever 
one feels, from his own conſciouſneſs, how Wel 
ſary ſuch reflexions are to human nature; more 
particularly, when to the ſimple apprehenſion of 
deity, a warm fancy and ſtrong affections join their 
combined powers, to puſh the mind forward into 
enthuſiaſtic raptures. All the faculties of the ſoul 
being then upon the ftretch, natural ability holds 
the place 3 in ſome ſort, doth the office, of di- 
vine ſuggeſtion. And, bating the impure mixture 
of their fond and ſenſeleſs traditions, one is not 
ſurprized to find a ſtrong refemblance, oftentimes, 
in point of ſentiment, betwixt theſe pagan odes, 
and the genuine inſpirations of heaven, Let not 
the reader be ſcandalized at this bold compariſon. 
It affirms no more, than what the graveſt authors 
have frequently ſhewn, a manifeſt analogy be- 
tween the ſacred and prophane poets ; and which 
ſuppoſes only, that heaven, when it infuſes its 
own light into the breaſts of men, doth not — 
| gui 
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guiſh that, which nature and reaſon had before. 
kindled up in them. It follows, that either ſuc- 
ceeding poets are not neceſſarily to be accuſed of 
ſtealing their religious ſentiments from their elder 
brethren, or that Oxymevs, Homer, and CALLI- 
MACHUS may be as reaſonably charged with plun- 
dering the ſacred treaſures of Davin, and the 
other Hebrew prophets. | 

It is much the ſame with the illaꝗſions of corrupt 
religion. The fawns and nymphs of the ancients, 
holding their reſidence in ſhadowy groves or ca- 
verns, and the frightful ſpectres of their Larve : 
to Which we may ——_ the modern viſions of- 
fairies; and of ghoſts, gliding through church- 
yards, and haunting ſepulchres ; together with the 
vaſt train of gloomy reflexions, which ſo naturally 
wait upon them, are, as well as the juſter notions 


| of divinity, the genuine offspring of the ſame 


common apprebenſions. Reaſon, when miſled by 
ſuperſtition, takes a certain route, and keeps as 
ſteadily in it, as when conducted by a ſound and 
ſober piety. There needs only a previous con- 
ception of unſeen intelligence for the ground-work ; 
and the timidity of human nature, amidſt the 
nameleſs terrors, which are every where preſenting 
themſelves to the ſuſpicious eye of ignorance, ea- 
fily builds upon it the entire fabric of ſuperſtitious 
thinking. With the poets all this goes under the 
common name of RELIGION, For they are con- 
cerned only to repreſent the opinions and conclu- 
ſions, to which the ?dea of divinity leads. And 
theſe, we now ſee, they derive from their own ex- 
perience, or the received theology of the times, of 
which they write. Rel:gious ſentiments being, then, 
univerſally, either the obvious deductions of hu- 
man reaſon, in the eaſieſt exerciſe of its powers, 

or 
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or the plain matter of ſimple obſervation, regard- 
ing what paſſes before us in real life, how can 
they but be the ſame in different writers, though 
perfectly original, and holding no correſpondence 
with each other ? | 
2. And the ſame is true of our moral, as reli- 
gious ſentiments. Whole volumes, indeed, have 
been written to ſhew, that all our commoneſt no- 
tices of right and wrong have been traduced from 
antient tradition, founded on expreſs ſupernatural 
communication. With writers of this turn the 
gnome of paganiſm, even the ſlighteſt moral ſenti- 
ments of the moſt original antients, ſpring from 
this ſource, If any exception were allowed, one 
ſhould ſuppoſe it would be in favour of the father 
of poetry, whoſe writings all have agreed to ſet up 
as the very prodigy of human invention. And 
yet a very learned profeſſor, (to pals over many 
Oighter Eſſays) hath compiled a large work of 
Homer's moral paralleliſins; that is, ethic ſentences, 
confronted with fimilar ones out of ſacred writ, 
The correſpondency it ſeems, appeared ſo ſtriking 
to this learned perſon, that he was in doubt, if 
this great original thinker had not drawn from the 
fountains of Siloam, inſtead of  Caftalis. Whereas 
the whole, which theſe ſtudied collections prove to 
plain ſenſe, perverted by no bias of falſe zeal or 
religious prepoſſeſſion, is, that reaſon, or provi- 
dent nature, has inſcribed the ſame legible cha- 
racters of moral truth on all minds; and that the 
beauties of the moral, as natural world he open to 
the view of all obſervers. This, if it were not too 
plain, to need inſiſting upon, might be further 
thewn from the Vmilarity, which hath conſtantly 
been obſerved in the law and moral of all ſtates and 


countries; as well the uninformed, and far diſtant 
K 2 | regions 
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regions of barbariſm, as thoſe happier climates, on 
which, from the neighbourhood of their ſituation, . 
and the curiofity of inquiry, ſome beams of this 

celeſtial light may be thought to have glanced. 
But, perhaps, I went too far in denying all 
commerce of Homer with the oracles of Judza, 
At leaſt the conjecture of profeſſor DvyorT is a 
ſober folly in compariſon of the conceit of ſome, 
who, not content with charging a theft of morals 
on the pagan poets, will needs have it, that they 
have pilfered their hiſtory and mythology from the 
bible. One GerRAaRrD CRoEsx, ſo late as the year 
1704, publiſhed at Dort a book entitled, OMHPOE 
EBPAIOE; the ſerious deſign of which was to ſnew, 
that the Iliad and Odyſſey were in reality, a reci- 
tal of the facred hiſtory in verſe. And ano- 
ther writer goes ſtill furthor. M. Favpir, in a 
piece, which he calls, Remargques ſur Virgile & 
fur Homere, & ſur le ſtyle de Pecriture ſainte, con- 
tends, that, with a very Promethean impiety, 
theſe two poets have ſtolen the appropriate fires 
of heaven; that is, have transferred the very ar- 
cana of our religion into their profane handy- work. 
Particularly, as to Virgil, he ſees the doctrine of 
the Trinity in * numero Deus impare gaudet;“ 
and the wonders of the crucifixion, in the account 
of the prodigies, which followed the death of Ju- 

lius Cæſar, recorded in the Georgics. 

The dreams of theſe fantaſtic zealots provoke 
our contempt. Yet the folly is only more uſual, 
not, in itſelf, leſs extravagant, of deriving the plain 
moral ſentiments of writers from the ſame general 
ſource of revelation, or from one another. One 
common original, indeed, there is of moral infor- 
mation to mankind ; but we need look no further 
for it, in what concerns the preſent ſubject, * 
the 
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the common reaſon of mankind ; which, however 
it may be, ſometimes, obſcured by ignorance, or 
ſuperſtition, yet, in general, and eſpecially, in all 
civilized countries, which flouriſh in the arts of 
compoſition, muſt needs be clear enough, to point 
to the great eſſential rules of moral conduct, and 
ſufficiently explain the ground of that reſemblance 
in moral thinking, which we obſerve in different 
writers. Whence appears the utter impertinence, 
(fo far as reſpects the caſe of imitation) of all that 
criticiſm, which is become the conſtant and cum- 
brous appendage of antient wit ; I mean the prac- 
tice of hanging on every claſſic the dead weight of 
moral paralleliſms ; collected with vaſt pains from 
all antiquity z and diſplayed, with a nauſeous pa- 
geantry, as a monument of the collector's reading 
and erudition. In one view, indeed, theſe ſprings 
of pearls have their uſe; it is in iliuſtrating the ſi- 
milarity of nature in all her workings, and inform- 
ing us, not-that the writer ſtole his ſentiments, but 
that he bought naturally. And further than this, 
I think, the true critic will not d them. 

3. For what concerns the claſs of æconomical 
ſentiments ;, or ſuch prudential concluſions, as of- 
fer themſelves on certain conjunctures of ordinary 
life, theſe, it is plain, depending very much on 
the free exerciſe of our reaſoning powers, will be 
more variable and uncertain, than any other. When 
the mind is at leiſure to caſt about and amuſe it- 
ſelf with reflexions, which no characteriſtic quality 
dictates, or Medion extorts, and which ſpring 
from no preconceived ſyſtem of moral or religious 
opinions, a greater Jatitude of thinking is allowed; 
and conſequently any remarkable correſpondency 
of ſentiment affords more room for ſuſpicion of imi- 
tation. Yet, in any * combination of 


3 circum- 
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circumſtances, one train df thought is, generally, 
moſt obvious, and occurs ſooneſt to the under- 
ſtanding; and, it being the office of poetry to 


Jos the moſt natural appearances, one cannot 


much ſurprized to find a frequent coincidence 
of reflexion even here. The firſt page one opens 
in any writer will furniſh examples. The duke 
in Meaſure for Meaſure, upon hearing ſome petty 
ſlanders thrown out againſt himſelf, falls into this 
trite reflexion : 


No mig ht nor greatneſs in mortality 
Can cenſure ſcape: back-wounding calumny 
The whiteſt virtue ſtriłes. 


Friar Lawrence, in Romeo and Juliet, obſerving 
the exceſſive raptures of Romeo on his marriage, 
gives way to a ſentiment, naturally ſuggeſted by 
this circumſtance : | 


Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die. — 


Now what is it, in prejudice to the originality 
of theſe places, to alledge a hundred or a thouſand 
paſſages (for ſo many it were, perhaps, not impoſ- 
fible to accumulate) analogous to them in the an- 
cient or modern poets ? Could any reaſonable cri- 
tic miſtake theſe genuine workings of the mind for 
inſtances of imitation ? | 

In Cymbeline, the obſequies of Imogen are cele- 
brated with a ſong of triumph over the evils of 
human life, from which death delivers us : 


Fear no more the beat o th ſun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages, &c, 


What a temptation this for the - paralleliſt to 
hew his reading! yet his incomparable editor ob- 
| | ſerves 
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ſerves lightly upon it: © This is the topic of 
„ conſolation, that nature dictates to all men on 
„ theſe occaſions. The ſame farewell we have 
* over the dead body in Lucian; TEKNON AQ- 
* 3 OTKETI AIYHEEIZ, OTKETI NEINHEEIE, 
cc c. \ 

When Valentine in the 7welfth-night reports the 
inconquerable grief of Olivia for the loſs of a bro- 
ther, the duke obſerves upon it, 


O ! fhe that hath a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, © 
How will ſte love, when the rich golden ſhaft. 
 Hath killed the flock of all affections elſe 

That live in her ? 


*Tis ſtrange, the critics have never diſcovered 
a ſimilar ſentiment to this in Terence, who makes 
Simo in the Andrian reaſon on his ſon's concern 
for Chryſis in the ſame manner : 


Nonnunquam conlacrumabat : plaeuit tum id mibi. 
Sic cogitabam : hic parvæ conſuetudinis 
Cauſd hujus mortem tam fert familiariter : 


Quid |t ipſe amiſſet ? Quid mihi bic faciet patri ? 


It were eaſy to multiply examples, but I ſpare 
the reader. Though nothing may ſeem, at firſt 
ſight, . more inconſtant, variable, and capricious, 
than the thought of man, yet he will eaſily collect, 
that character, paſſion, ſyſtem, or circumſtance can, 
each in its turn, by a ſecret yet ſure influence, 
bind its extravagant ſtarts and ſallies; and effect, 
at length, as neceſſary a conformity of repreſenta- 
tion of theſe internal movements, as of the viſible 
phenomena of the natural world, A poor impo- 
veriſhed ſpirit, who has no ſources of invention 
in himſelf, may be tempted. to relieve his wants 
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preference to that repreſentation, which, ſtriking on 
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at the expence of his wealthier neighbour. But 
the ſuſpicion of real ability, is childiſh. Common 
ſenſe directs us, for the moſt part, to regard re- 
ſemblances in great writers, not as the pilferings, or 
frugal acquiſitions of needy art, but as the honeſt 
fruits of genius, the free and liberal bounties of 
unenvying nature. > 

111. Having learned, from our own conſcious re- 
flexion, the ſecret operations of reaſon, character, 


and paſſion, it now remains to contemplate their 
Wells in viſible appearauces. For nature is not 


more regular and conſiſtent with herſelf in touch- 


ing the fine and hidden ſprings of humanity, than 


in ordering the outward and Pour movements. 
The, thoughts and affections of men paint them- 


' ſelves on the countenance; ſtand forth in airs and 


attitudes; and declare themſelves in all the diver- 
ſities of human action. This is à new field for 
mimic genius to range in; a great and glorious 
one, and which affords the nobleſt and moſt in- 
tereſting objects of 1mrtation, For the external 
forms themſelves are grateful to the fancy, and, 
as being expreſſive of den, warm and agitate the 
heart with paſſion. Hence it is, that -narrative 
poetry, which draws mankind under every appa- 
rent conſequence and effect of paſſion, inchants the 
mind. And even the dramatic, we know, is cool 
and lifeleſs, and loſes half its efficacy, without 
action. This, too, is the province of picture, fa- 
tuary, and all arts, which inform by mute ſigns. 
Nay, the mute arts may be ſtyled, almoſt with- 
out a figure, in this claſs of imitation, the moſt 
eloquent. For what words can expreſs airs and at- 
titudes, like the pencil ? Or, when the genius of 
the artiſts is equal, who can doubt of giving the 


the 
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the ſight, grows almoſt into reality, and is hardly 
conſidered by the inraptured thought, as f47;0n? 
When paſſion is to be made known by outward 
a, Homer himſelf yields the palm to Raphael. 
But our bufineſs is with the poers. And, in re- 
viewing this their largeſt and moſt favoured ſtock 
of materials, can we do better than contemplate 
them in the very order, in which we before diſ- 
poſed the workings of the mind itſelf, the cauſes of 
theſe appearances ? 45 
1. To begin with the affefions, They have 
their riſe, as was obſerved, from the very conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, when placed in given cir- 
cumſtances, and acted upon by certain occaſions. 


The perceptions of theſe inward commotions are 


uniformly the ſame, in all; and draw along with 


them the ſame, or ſimilar ſentiments and reflexions. 


Hence the appeal is made to every one's own con- 
ſciouſneſe, which declares the truth or falſhood of 
the imitation. When theſe commotions are pro- 
duced and made objective to ſenſe by viſible figns, 
is ob ſer vation a more fallible guide, than con/cion/- 
eſs * Or, doth experience atteſt theſe fjgns to be 
leſs ſimilar and uniform, than their accaſſous? By 
no means. Take a man under the impreſſion of 
joy, fear, grief, or any other of the ſtronger affec- 
tions, and fee, if a peculiar conformation of fea- 
ture, ſome certain ſtretch of muſcle, or contortion 
of limb, will not neceſſarily follow, as the clear 
and undoubted index of his condition. Our natu- 
ral curiolity is ever awake and attentive to theſe 
changes. And poetry ſets herſelf at work, with 
eagerneſs, to catch and tranſcribe their various ap- 
pearances, No correſpondency of repreſentation, 
then, needs furprize us; nor any the exacteſt re- 
. ſemblance be thought ſtrange, where the jet is 
equally 
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equally preſent to all perſons. For it muſt be re- 
1 marked of the vi/ible effects of uind, as, before, 
of the phenomena of the material world, that they 
are, ſimply, the objects of obſervation. So that 
„ what was concluded of theſe, will hold alſo of 
1 the others; with this difference, that the ects of 
4 internal movements do not preſent themſelves ſo 
conſtantly to the eye, nor with that umformity of 
appearance, as permanent, external exiſtencies. We 
cannot ſurvey them, at pleaſure, but as occaſion 
offers: and we, further, find them diverſified by 
the character, or diſguiſed, in ſome degree, by 
the artifice, of the perſons, in whom we obſerve 
them, But all the conſequence is, that, to ſuc- 
ceed in this work of painting the Agnatures of in- 
ternal affection, requires a larger experience, or 
. quicker penetration, than copying after ill life. 
> Where the proper qualifications are | TING and 
" eſpecially in deſcribing the marks of vigorous af- 
fections, different writers cannot be ſuppoſed to 
vary more conſiderably, in this province of imita- 
tion, than in the other. Our trouble therefore, on 
this head, may ſeem to be at an end. Yet it will 
be expected, that ſo general a concluſion be in- 
1 forced by ſome illuſtrations. x 
1; The paſſion of Love is one of thoſe affections, 
ur which bear great ſway in the human nature. Its 
0 workings are violent. And its effes on the per- 
ſon, poſſeſſed by it, and in the train of events, to 
which it gives occaſion, conſpicuous to all ob- 
ſervers. The power of this commanding affection 
hath triumphed at all times. It hath given birth 
to ſome of the greateſt and moſt ſignal tranſactions 
in hiſtory ; and hath furniſhed the moſt inchanting 
ſcenes of fiction. Poetry hath ever lived by it. 
The modern muſe hath hardly any exiſtence with- 


Out 
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out it. Let us aſk, then, of this Hrant paſſion, 
whether its operations are not too familiar to ſenſe; 
its effefs too viſible to the eye, to make it neceſ- 
ſary for the poet to go beyond himſelf, and the 
ſphere of his own obſervation for the original of 
his deſcriptions of it. 

To prevent all cavil, let it be allowed, that the 
figns of this paſſion, I mean, the viſible effects, in 
which it ſhews itſelf, are various and almoſt inft- 
nite. It is reproached, above all others, with the 
names of capricious, fantaſtic, and unreaſonable. 
No wonder then, if it aſſume an * of 
forms, and ſeem impatient, as it were, of any 
certain ſhape or poſture. Yet this Proteus of a 
paſſion may be fixed by the magic hand of the 
poet. Though it can occafionally take all, yet it 
delights to be ſeen in ſome ſhapes, more than 
others. Some of its effects are known and obvious, 
and are perpetually recurring to obſervation. And 
theſe are ever fitteſt to the ends of poetry ; every 
man pronouncing of ſuch repreſentations, from his 

roper experience, that they are from nature. 

ay its very irregularities may be reduced to rule. 
There is not, in antiquity, a truer picture of this 
fond and froward paſſion, than is given us in the 
perſon of Terence's Phædria from Menander. He- 
race and Perſius, when they ſet themſelves, on 
purpoſe, to expoſe and exaggerate its follies, 
could imagine nothing beyond it. Yet we have 
much the fame inconſiſtent character in JuL1a in 
two gentlemen of Verona. 

Shall it be naw ſaid, that Shakeſpeare copied 
from Terence, as Terence from Menander ? Or is 
it not as plain to common ſenſe, that the Englith 
poet is original, as that the Latin poet was an imi- 
tator ? * 


f Shake- 
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Shakeſpeare, on another occaſion, deſcribes the 
various, external ſymptoms of this extravagant 
affection. Amongſt others, he inſiſts, there is no 
ſurer ſign of being in love, than when every 
« thing about you demonſtrates a careleſs deſolation.” 

As you like it. A. iii. Sc. 8.) Suppoſe now the 

5 have taken in hand the — a bobbed, 
abandoned lover ; for inſtance of Ariadne; a ſtory, 
which antient poetry took a pleaſure to relate, and 
which hath been touched with infinite grace by 
the tender, paſſionate muſe of Catullys and Ovid. 
Suppoſe him to give a pourtrait of her paſſion in - 
that diſtreſsful moment, when, © from the naked 
« beach, ſhe views the parting ſail of Theſeus.” 
This was a time for all the ſigns of deſolation to 
ſhew themſelves. And could we doubt of his de- 
ſcribing thoſe very /igns, which nature's ſelf dicta- 
ted, long ago, to Catullus ? 


Non flavo retinens ſubtilem vertice mitram, 
Non contexta levi velatum pettus amictu, 
Non tereti ftrophio luctantes vindta papillas; 
Omnia que toto delapſa è corpore paſſim 
Ipfius ante pedes fluctus ſalts alludebant. 


But there is a higher inſtance in view, The 
humanity and eaſy elegance of the two Latin po- 
ets, juſt mentioned, joined to an unaffected nai- 
vet of expreſſion, were, perhaps, moſt proper to 
deſcribe the petulancies, the caprices, the ſoftneſſes 
of this paſſion in common life. To paint its tra- 
gic and more awful diſtreſſes, to melt the ſoul | 
into all the ſympathies of ſorrow, is the peculiar 
character of Virgil's poetry. His talents were, in- 
deed, univerſal. But I think we may give it for 
the characteriſtic of his muſe, that ſhe was, be- 


| yond all others, poſſeſſed of a ſovereign power of 


touching 
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touching the tender paſſions. Euripides? ſelf, whoſe 
genius was moſt reſembling to his, of all the an- 
cients, holds, perhaps, but the ſecond place in 
this praiſe. | 

A poet, thus accompliſhed, would omit, we 
may be ſure, no occaſion of yielding to his natu- 
ral bias of recording the diſtreſſes of love. He 
diſcovered his talent, as well as inclination very 
early, in the Bucolics; and even, where one ſhould 
leaſt expect it, in his Georgics. But the faireſt 
opportunity offered in his great deſign of the 

neis, Here one ſhould ſuppoſe, the whole bent 
of his genius would exert itſelf. And we are not 
diſappointed, I ſpeak not of that ſucceſſion of 


ſentiments, reflexions, and expoſtulations, which flow, 


as in a continued ſtream of grief, from the firſt 
diſcovery of her heart to her ſiſter, to her laſt 
frantic and inflamed reſentments. Theſe belong 
to the fortner article of internal movements: and 
need not be reconſidered. My concern, at pre- 
ſent, is with thoſe vi/ble, external indications, the 
ſeflſible marks and ſignatures (as expreſſed in loot, 
air, and action) of this tormenting frenzy. The 
hiſtory of theſe, as related in the narrative part of 


Dido's adventure, would comprehend ev'ry natu- 


ral ſituation of a perſon, under love's diſtractions. 
And it were no unpleaſing amuſement to follow and 
contemplate her, in a ſeries of pictures, from her firſt 
attitude, of hanging on the mouth of Aneas, through 
all the gradual exceſſes of her rage, to the con- 
cluding fatal ad of deſperation. But they are 
deeply imprinted on every ſchoolboy's memory, 
It need only be obſerved, that they are ſuch, as 
almoſt neceſſarily ſpring up from the circumſtances 
of her caſe, and which every reader, on firſt view, 

as 
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as agreeing to his own notices and obſervations, 
pronounces natural. 

It may ſeem ſufficient, therefore, to aſcribe 
theſe pourtraitures of paſſion, ſo ſuitable to all our 
expectations, and in drawing which the genius of 
the great poet ſo eminently excelled, to the ori- 
ginal hand and deſign of Virgil. But the perverſe 
humour of criticiſm, occaſioned by this inveterate 
prejudice © of taking all re/emblances for thefts,” 
will allow no ſuch thing. Before it will decide of 
this matter, every ancient writer, who but inci- 
dentally touches a love-adventure, muſt be ſought 
out and- brought in evidence againſt him. And 
finding, that Homer hath his Calypſo, and Euri- 
pides and Apollonius their Medea, it adjudges the 
entire epiſode. to be ſtolen by piece-meal, and 
patched up out of their writings. I have a learned 
critic now before me, who roundly aſſerts, << that, 
« but for the Argonautics, there had been no 
4 fourth book of the Æneis h.“ Some traits of 
reſemblance there are. It could not be otherwiſe. 
But all the uſe a candid reader, who comes to his 
author with the true ſpirit of a critic, will make 
of them, is to ſhew, © how juſtly the poet copies 
nature, which had ſuggeſted ſimilar repreſenta- 
ce tions to his predeceſſors.“ 

What is here concluded of the ſoſter, cannot 
but hold more ſtrongly of the boiſterous paſſions. 
Theſe do not ſhelter, and conceal themſelves within 
the man. It is, particularly, of their nature to 
ſtand forth, and ſhew themſelves in outward action. 
Of the more illuſtrious effects of the ruder paſſions 
the chief are contentions and wars regum & popu- 


lorum æſtus; which, by reaſon of the grandeur of 


k IEREMuIASs HotlsLIiNUs, Prolegom. ad Apollon. Rhodium, 
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the ſubject, and its important conſequences, ſo 


fitted to ſtrike the thought, and fire the affections 


of the reader, poetry, I mean the higheſt and ſub- 
limeſt ſpecies of it, chuſes principally to deſcribe. 
In the conduct of ſuch deſcription, ſome difference 
will ariſe from the inſtruments in uſe for the an- 
noyance of the enemy, and, in general, the ſtate 
of art military; but the actuating paſſions of rage, 


ambition, emulation, thirſt of honour, revenge, &c. 


are invanably the ſame, and are conſtantly evi- 
denced by the ſame external marks or characters. 


The ſhocks of armies, fingle combats ; the chances 


and ſingularities of either ; wounds, deaths, ſtrata- 


gems, and the other attendants on battle, which 


furniſh out the ſtate and magnificence of the epic 
muſe, are, all of them, fixed, determinate objetts ; 
which leave their impreſſions on the mind of the 
poet, in as diſtinct and uniform characters, as the 
great conſtituent parts of the material univerſe it- 
ſelf, He hath only to look abroad into life and 
action for the model of all ſuch repreſentations. 
On which account we can rarely be certain, that 
the picture is not from nature, though an exact re- 
ſemblance give to ſuperficial and unthinking ob- 
ſervers the ſuſpicion of art. 

The ſame reaſoning extends to all the phenomena 
of human life, which are the effects or conſequences 
of ſtrong affections, and which ſet mankind before 
us in geſtures, looks, or actions, declarative of the 
inward ſuggeſtions of the heart. Ir can ſeldom be 
affirmed with confidence, in ſuch caſes, - on the 
{core of any ſimilarity, that one repreſentation imi- 
tates another; ſince an ordinary attention to the 
ſame common original ſufficiently accounts for 
both. The reader, if he ſees fit, will apply theſe 
remarks to the battles, games, travels, &c. of a 


great 
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great poet, the ſuppoſed ſterility of whoſe genius 
hath been charged with ſerving itſelf pretty freely 


of the copious, inexhauſted ſtores of Homer. In 
ſum ; 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gandia, c. 


whatever be the a#uating paſſion, it cannot but be 
thought unfair to ſuſpect the artiſt of imitation z 
where nothing more is pretended than a reſemblance 
in the draught of fmilar effects, which is not poſ- 
ſible to be avoided, | 

2. If this be comprehended, I ſhall need to ſay 
the leſs of the ManNnERs; which are not leſs con- 
ſtant in their effe#s, than the pas8tons. When 
the chara#er of any perſon hath been ſignified, and 
his fituation deſcribed, it is not wonderful, that 
twenty different writers ſhould hit on the ſame at- 
titudes, or employ him in the ſame manner. When 
Mercury is ſent to command the departure of 
Ulyſſes from Calypſo, our previous acquaintance 


with the hero's character, makes us expect to find 


him in the preciſe attitude, given to him by the 
poet, © ſitting in ſolitude on the ſea- ſhore, and 
<« caſting a wiſhful eye towards Ithaca.” Or, when, 
in the Iliad, an embaſſy is diſpatched to treat with 
the reſentful and vindictive, but brave Achilles, 
nothing could be more obvious, than to draw the 
pupil of Chiron in his tent “ ſoothing his angry 
« ſoul with his harp and ſinging 


« Th immortal deeds of heroes and of kings.” 


It was the like attention to xature, which led Mil- 
ton to diſpoſe of his fallen angels after the manner, 
deſcribed in the ſecond book of Paradiſe leſt. 
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Jo multiply inſtances, when every poet in every 
page is at hand to furniſh them, were egregious 
trifling. In all caſes of this fort, the known charac- 
ter, in conjunction with the circumſtances of the per- 
ſon deſcribed, determines the particular action or em- 
ployment, for the moſt part, ſo abſolutely, that it 
requires ſome induſtry to miſtake it. In ſaying 
which, JI do not forget, what many have, perhaps, 
been ready to object to me long ſince, * that what 
eis natural is not therefore of neceſſity obvious : All 
% the amazing flights of Homer's or Shakeſpear's 
« fancy are found agreeable to nature, when contem- 
<« plated by the capable reader; but who will fay, that, 
“therefore, they muſt have preſented themſelves to 
<« thegenerality of writers? The office of judgment is 
“ one thing, and of invention, another.“ 

Properly ſpeaking, what we call invention in poe 

is, in reſpect of the matter of it, ſimply, obſervation. 
And it is in the arrangement, uſe, and application of 
his materials, not in the inveſtigation of them, that 
the exerciſe of the poet's genius principally conſiſts. 
In the caſe of immediate and direct imzagery, which is 
the ſubject at preſent, nothing more is requilite, than 
to paint truly, what nature preſents to the eye, or 
common ſenfe ſuggeſts to the mind of the writer. 
A vivacity of thought will, indeed, be neceſſary to 
run over the ſeveral circumſtances of any appearance, 
and a juſt diſcernment will be wanting, out of a 
number, to ſelect ſuch peculiar circumſtances, as are 
moſt adapted to ſtrike the imagination. It is not 
therefore pretended, that the ſame images muſt oc- 
cur to all. Sluggiſh, unactive underſtandings, which 
ſeldom look abroad into living nature, or, when 
they do, have not curiofity or vigour enough to di- 
rect their attention to the nicer particularities of her 
beauties, will unavoidably overlook the commoneſt 

us © appear- 
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pearances : Or, wanting that juſt perception of what 
is beautiful, which we call taſte, will as often miſ- 
"6 take in the choice of thoſe circumſtances, which they 
| may have happened to contemplate. But quick, 
j perceptive, intelligent minds (and of ſuch only I 
4 can be thought to ſpeak) will hardly fail of ſeeing 
| nature in the ſame light, and of noting the ſame 
| diſtinct features and proportions. The ſuperiority 
ji of Homer and Shakeſpear to other poets doth not 
f lie in their diſcovery of new ſentiments or images, but 
j in the forceable manner, in which their ſublime ge- 
nius taught them to convey and impreſs old ones. 
ö And to inforce what is here ſaid of the familiarity 
of this claſs of the poet's materials, one may, fur- 
ther, appeal to the caſe of the other mimetic arts, 
which have no aſſiſtance from narration. Certain 
geſtures, looks, or attitudes are ſo immediately decla- 
rative of the internal atFuating cauſes, that, on the 
ſlighteſt view of the picture or ſtatue, we collect the 
real ſtate of the perſons repreſented. This figure, 
we ſay, ſtrongly expreſſes the paſſion of grief; that, 
of anger; that, of joy; and ſo of all the other affecti- 
ons. Or, again, when the peculiar paſſion is cha- 
racterized, the general temper and diſpoſition, 
which we call the manners, is clearly diſcernible. 
There 1s a liberal and graceful air, which diſcovers 
a fine temperature of the affections, in one; a cloſe 
1 and ſullen aſpect, declaring a narrow contracted 
0 ſelfiſhneſs in another. In ſhort, there is ſcarcely 
any mark or feature <f:he human mind, any pecu- 
liarity of diſpoſition or character, which the artiſt 
h does not ſet off and make appear at once, to the 
view, by ſome certain turn or conformation of the 
outward figure. Now this effect of his art would 
be impoſſible, were it not, that regular and con- 
ſtant obſervation hath found ſuch external ſigns con- 
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Jociated with the correſpondent internal workings. 


A heaven overhung with clouds; the tofſing of waves, 
and intermingled flaſhes of lightning are not ſurer in- 
dications of a form, than the gloomy face, diſtorted 
limb, and indignant eye are of the outrage of con- 
flicting paſſion. The ſimpleſt ſpectator is capable 
of obſerving this. And the artiſt deceives him- 


ſelf, or would reflect a falſe honour on his art, 


o ſuſpects there is any myſtery in making ſuch 
diſcoveries. There is a ſtory, in the infancy of 
painting, directly to our purpoſe. 

Pol vNOrus, who was one of the principal re- 


formers, or rather inventors of this art, as is ſeen 


from his being the firſt, who painted with more 
than one colour, acquired great reputation by two 
pieces, of which Pauſanias has left us a deſcription ; 
the one of which had, for its ſubject, the taking of 
Trey; the other, the deſcent of Ulyſſes into bell. It 
appears from his account of theſe two pictures, that 
the painter's intention, in every principal figure, 
was expreſsly declared by a motto or inſcription, 
placed over it. An ingenious perſon, who com- 


ments this place in Pauſanias, is ſo taken with the 


convenience of interpreting the deſign of pictures 
in words, that he is for introducing this ulage, 
without more ceremony, into modern practice, 
But he did not conſider, that it had its reaſon, and 
excuſe only, in the rude beginnings of painizng, 
when, as yer, experience had not ſuſhciently in- 
formed the painter, how far the judgments of 
other perſons agreed to his own ; or, whether what 
he eſteemed himſelf a juſt and fit expreſſion of the 
manners, had occurred, or was likely to occur ea- 


ſily, to the notice of others. That this was the 


whole of the caſe, is clear from the fame practice 
being in uſe on the revival of the at in theſe parts 
L 2 of 
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of Furope ; painters continuing, for a long time, 
to put written ſcrolls in the mouths of their figures 
and contriving, by this expedient, to make them 
tell their buſineſs to the ſpectator, who, they ſup- 
poſed, would not be well able to find it out of 
himſelf. A further acquaintance with human na- 
ture, and the uniformity of its workings, brought 
the uſe of ſo impertinent a piece of intelligence 
into neglect, It was preſently diſcovered, as the 
ert advanced and pictures multiplied, that every 
one was ſufficiently qualified ta-mterpret for him- 
felt ; and that, as nature was conſtant in evidencing 
her internal operations by viſible figns, the obſer- 
vation of thoſe ſigns, which force — upon 
us in the commerce of ordinary life, muſt needs, 
in its turn, lead to a certain, and clear know- 
ledge of her internal operations. And thus it hap- 
pened, that picture, even without its prompters of 
written ſcrolls, was ſoon regarded as a kind of 
mute poem; that is, though it wanted the uſe of 
words, it had almoſt all the clearneſs and even 
eloquence of narration itſelf. 

Nay, there is one advantage clearly on the ſide 
of painting, which it ſeems of moment to obſerve, 
before I leave this ſubject. Poetry, indeed, repre- 

* ſents the ſame objects, the ſame ſenſible marks of 
the internal movements, as picture, but then it 
doth it with leſs particulari y and exattneſs. My 
meaning will be underſtood in reflecting, that 
words can only give us, even when moſt expreſſive, 
the general image. The pencil touches its ſmalleſt 
and minuteſt ſpecialities, Hence any remarkable 
correſpondency of air. feature, attitude, &c. in 
two pictures, will, commonly and with good rea- 
fon, convict one or both oi them of imitation. 
For the odds are prodigious againſt ſuch mo 
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neſs of ſimilitude, when the lighteſt trace of the 
pencil forms a ſenſible difference. But poets, who 
do not convey ideas with the ſame preciſion and 
diſtinctneſs, cannot be juſtly liable to this imputa- 
tion, even where the general image repreſented 
happens to be the ſame. Virgil, one would think, 
on a very affecting occaſion, might have given the 
following repreſentation of his hero, 


Multa gemens largogue humectat flumine vultum. 


without any ſuſpicion of communicating with Ho- 
mer, who had ſaid, in like manner, of his, 


"I5ar0 daxgvytuv, wt xony piravudecg, 


But had two painters, in preſenting this image, 

reed in the ſame particularities of poſture, incli- 
nation of the head, air of the face, &c. no one could 
doubt a moment, that the one was ſtolen from the 
other. Which ſingle obſervation, if attended to, 
will greatly abate the prejudice, uſually entertained 
on this ſubject. We think it incredible, amidſt 
the infinite diverſity of the poet's materials, that 
any two ſhould accord in the choice of the very 
ſame ; more eſpecially when deſcribed with the 
ſame circumſtances. But we forget, that the ſame 
materials are left in common to all poets, and that 
the very circumſtances, alledged, can be, in words, 
but very generally and imperfectly delineated. 

3. Of the calmer ſentiments, which come within 
the province of poetry, and, breaking forth inta 
outward act, furniſh matter to deſcription, the 
moſt remarkable in their operations are thoſe of 
religion. It is certain, that the principal of thoſe 
rites and ceremonies, of thoſe outward acts of ho- 
mage, which have prevailed in different ages and 
countries, and conſtituted the public religion of 
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mankind, had their riſe in our common nature, 
and were the genuine product of the workings of 
the human mind'. For it is the mere illuſion of 
this inveterate error concerning /mtation, in gene- 
ral, which hath miſled ſome gieat names to ima- 
gine them traductive from each other. But the 
occaſion does not require us to take the matter ſo 
deep. The oifce of poetry in deſcribing the ſo- 
lemnity of her religious ritual is to look no far- 
ther, than the eſtabliſned modes of the age and 
country, whoſe manners it would repreſent. If 
theſe ſhould be the fame at different times in two 
religions, or the religion itſelf continue unchanged, 
it neceſſarily follows, that the repreſentations of 
them by different writers will agree to the minuteſt 
reſemblance, Not only the general rite or cere- 
mony will be the ſame ; but the very peculiarities 
of its performance, which are preſcribed by rule, 
remain unaltered, aus, if religious ſentiments 
uſually expreſs themſelves, in al men, by a certain 
poſture of the body, direction of the hands, turn of 
the countenance, &c. theſe figs are uniformly and 
faithfully pitured in all devotional pourtraits. So, 
again, if by the genius of any particular religion, 
to which the poet is carefully to adhere, the 

ractice of ſacrifices, auguries, omens, luſtrations, &c. 
be required in its eſtabliſhed ceremonial, the 
draught of this diverſity of ſuperſtitions, and of 
their minuteſt par culars, will have a neceſſary 
8 in any work, proſcſi ng o delineate ſuch re- 

igion; whatever reſemblance its deſeri ptions may 
be foreſeen to have to thoſe of any other. 

The reader will proceed to apply theſe remarks, 
where he ſecs fit. For it may ſcarcely ſeem worth 


Dir. Les, vol. ii. par. i. p. 35 5 ed. 1741. 
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while to take notice of the inſinuation, which a 
polite writer, but no very able critic, hath thrown 
out ag inſt the entire uſe of religions deſc iption in 
poetiy I ſay the entire ie; 101 under ſtand 
him, when he ſgays, „ the religion of the gentiles 
& had becn woven into the contexture of all the 
e antient poetry with a very agreeable mixture, 
„ which made the moderns affect to give that of 
« Chriſtianity a place alſo in their poems“. He 
ſeems not to have conceived, that the vile effet?s 
of religious opinions and diſpoſitions, conſtitute 
a principal part of what is molt ſtriking in the 
ſublimer poetry. The narrative ſpecies delights in 
or rather cannot ſubſiſt without, theſe ſolemn pic- 
tures of the religious ritual; and the theatre is 
never more moved, than when its awful ſcenery 
is exhibited in the dramatic. Or, if he meant this 
cenſure, of the intervention of ſuperior agents, and 
what we call machinery, the obſervation (though 
it be ſeconded by one, whoſe profeſſion ſhould have 
taught him much better) is not more to the pur- 
ole. For the pomp of the epic muſe demands to 
furniſhed with a train of theſe celeſtial perſon- 
ages. Intending, as ſhe doth, to aſtoniſh the ima- 
gination with whatever is moſt auguſt within the 
compaſs of human thought, it is not poſſible for 
her to accompliſh this great end, but by the mini- 
ſtry of ſupernatural intelligencies, PER AMBAGES 
ET MINISTERIA DEORUM. 


k Sir WiLL1am TewPLE's Works, vol. i. p. 245 ed. 1740. 
fol. 

1 « La machine du merveilleux, Pintervention dun pouvoir 
0 celefle, la nature des epiſodes, tout ce qui depend de la tyrannie 
% dela coutume, & de cet inſtin&t qui on nomme gout ; voila 
fur quoi il y a mille opinions, & point de rigles generals," 


M. ve VoLTairt, Ehai ſur la poefie Epigue, chap. i. 
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Or, the proof of theſe two points may be given 
more preciſely thus: The relation of man to the 
6 deity, being as eſſential to his nature, as that 
& which he bears to his fellow-citizens, religion 
&« becomes as neceſſary a part of a ſerious and 
& ſublime narration of human life, as civil actions. 
& And as the ſublime nature of it requires even 
& oiriues and vices to be perſonified, much more 
& is it neceſſary, that ſupernataral agency ſhould 
« bear a part in it. For, whatever ſome /e#7s may 
s think of religion's being a divine philoſophy in 
ce the mind, tae poet mult exhibit man's add reſſes 
* to heaven in ceremonies, and heaven's interven- 
« tion by vi/ble agency.” 

So that the intermixture of religion, in every 
point of view, is not only agreeable, but neceitary 
to the very genius of, at leaſt, the higheſt claſs 
of poetry. Anticnts and moderns might therefore 
be led to the Giiplay of this /acred ſcenery, without 
affectation. And or what concerns Chriſtian poets, 
in particular, we ſee from an inſtance at home 
(whatever may be the ſucceſs of {ome Italians, 
whom he N to have had in his eye) that, 
where the ſubject is proper to receive it, it can ap- 
pear with as much grace, as in the prets of paga- 
niſm. It may be concluded then, univerſally, that 
religion is the proper object of poetry, which wants 
no prompter of a preceding model to give it an 
introduction; and that the forms, under which it 
preſents itſelf, are too manifeſt and glaring to ob- 
ſervation, to eſcape any writer, 

Ile caſe is ſomewhat different with what I call 
the :noral and economical ſentiments. Theſe ope- 
rate indeed within, and by their buſy and active 

owers adminiſter abundant matter to poetic de- 
2 which alone is equal to theſe unſeen work- 

| ings. 
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ings. For their actings on the body are too feeble 
to produce any viſible alteration of the outward 
form. Their fine and delicate movements are to 
be apprehended only and ſurveyed by conſcious 
attentive reflexion. They are not, uſually, of force 
enough to wield the machine of man; to diſcom- 
poſe his frame or diſtort his feature: and ſo rarely 
come to be ſuſceptible ol picture or repreſentation. 
One may compare the. ſubtie 0; erations of theſe 
ſentiments on the human form, to the gentle breath- 
ing of the air on the face of nature. Its ſoit aſpi- 
rations may be perceived; its nimble and delicate 
ſpirit may diffuſe itſelf through woods and fields, 
and its pervading influence cheriſh and invigorate 
all animal or vegetative being. Yet no external 
ſigns evidence its fes to ſenſe, It acts inviſibly, 
and therefore no power of imitation can give it 
form and colouring. Its impulſes muſt, at leaſt, 
have a certain degree of ſtrength: it muſt wave 
the graſs, incline trees, and ſcatter leaves, before 
the painter can lay hold of it, and draw it into de- 
ſcription. Juſt ſo it is with our calmer ſentiments. 
They ſeldom ſtir or diſorder the human frame. 
They ſpring up caſually, and as circumſtances con- 
cur, within us; but, as it were, ſink and die away 
again, like paſſing gales, without leaving any im- 
preſs or mark of violence behind them. In ſhort, 
when they do not grow out of fixed characters, or 
are prompted by paſſion, they do not, I believe, 
ever make themſelves viſible. 

And this obſervation reaches as well to event and 
attion in life, as to the corporal figure of the per- 
ſon in whom they operate. The ſentiments, here 
ſpoken of, however naturally or even neceſſarily 
they may occur to the mind on certain occaſions, 
yet, have ſeldom or never any immediate effect on 
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conſequent action. And the reaſon is, that we do 
not proceed to act on the ſole concluſions of the 
underſtanding ; unleſs ſuch conclufions, by frequent 
meditation, or the cooperating influence of ſome 
affection, excite a ferment in the mind, and im- 
pell the will by paſſion. Such moral aphoriſms as 
theſe, that ſriendſbip is the medicine of life,” and, 
« that our country, as including all other intereſts, 
&* claims our firſt regard,” though likely to obtrude 
themſelves upon us on a thouſand occaſions, yet 
would never have urged Achilles to ſuch a train 
of action, as makes the ſtriking part of the Iliad ; 
or Ulyſſes, to that which runs through the intire 
Odyſley ; if a ſtrong, inſtinctive affection in both 
had not conſpired to produce it. When produced 
thereiore, they are to be conſidered as the genuine 
conſequences, not of theſe moral ſentiments, taken 
ſimply by themſelves, but of ſtrong benevolence 
of ſoul, implanted by nature, and ſtrengthened by 
habit. They are properly then, the reſult of the 
manners, or paſſions, which have been already con- 
templated. Our ſentiments, merely as ſuch, ter- 
minate in themſelves, and furniſh no- external ap- 
parent matter to deſcription. 

The ſame concluſion would, it muſt be owned, 
hold of our religious, as moral ſentiments, were we 
to regard them only in this view of diſpaſſionate 
and cool reflexions. For ſuch reflexions produce no 
change of feature, no alteration in the form or coun- 
tenance, nor are they neceſſarily followed by any 
ſenſible demonſtration of their power in outward 
attion. But then it uſually happens (which ſets 
the wideſt difference between the two caſes) that 
the one, as reſpecting an 2755 whoſe very idea 


intereſts ſtrongly, and puts aft our faculties in mo- 


tion, are, almoſt of neceſſity, aſſociated with the 
impelling 
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impelling cauſes of affeckion; and fo expreſs them- 
ſelves in legible ſigns and characters. Whereas 
the other ſentiments, reſpecting human nature and 
its neceſſities, are frequently no other than a calm 
indifferent ſurvey of common ue, unattended with 
any ciuetion or inciting principle of action. Hence 
religion, inſpiriting all its meditations with enthu- 
fraſm, generally ſhews itfelt in cutward frgns ; 
whereas we frequently diſcern no traces, as neceſ- 
farily attendant upon moral. Which difference is 
worth the noting, were it only for the ſake of ſee- 
ing more diſtinctly the vaſt advantage of poetry, 
above all oer modes of imitation. For theſe, ex- 
plaining themſelves by the help of natural media, 
which preſent a real reſemblance, are able but im- 
perfectly to deſcribe religious ſentiments; in as much 
as they expreſs the general vague diſpoſition only, 
and not the preciſe ſentiments themſelves. And in 
moral, they can frequently give us no image or re- 
preſentation at all. While poetry, which tells its 
meaning by artificial ſigus, conveys diſtinct and 
clear notices of this claſs of moral and religious con- 
ceptions, which afford ſuch mighty entertainment 
to the human mind. But it ſerves to a further 
purpoſe, more immediately relative to the ſubject 
of this inquiry. For theſe ethic and prudential con- 
cluſions, being ſeen to produce no immediate 
Het in look, attitude, or action, we are to 
regard them only in their remoter and leſs di- 
rect conſequences, as influencing, at a diſtance, 
the civil and œconomical affairs of lite. 

And in this view they open a freſh field for imita- 
tion; not quite ſo ſtriking to the ſpectator, perhaps, 
but even larger, than ht, into which religion, 
with all its multiform ſuperſtitions, before led us. 
For to theſe internal writings, aſſiſted and puſhed 
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forward by the wants and neceſlities of our nature, 
which ſet the inventive powers on work, are ulti- 
mately to be referred that vaſt congeries of political, 
civil, commercial, and mechanic inſtitutions, of thoſe 
infinite manufactures, arts, and exerciſes, Which come 
in to the relief or embelliſnment of human life. Add 
to theſe all thoſe nameleſs events and actions, which 
tho* determined by no fixed Habit, or leading affec- 
tion, human prudence, providing for its ſecurity or 
intereſts, in certain circuinſtances, naturally pro- 
jects and preſciibes. Theſe are ample materials 
for deſcription; and the greater poetry neceſſarily 
comprehends a large ſhare of them. Yet in all de- 
lineations of this fort two things are obſervable, 
1. That in the /atter, which are the pure reſult of 
our reaſonings concerning expediency, common ſenſe, 
in given conjunctures, often leads to the ſame mea- 
ſures: As when U/yſes in Homer diſguiſes himſelf, 
for the fake of coming at a more exact informati- 
on of the ſtate of his family; or, when Oreſtes in 
Sophocles does the fame, to bring about the cataſ- 
trophe of the Eledtra. 2. In reſpect of the former 
(which is of a principal conſideration) the eſtabliſhed 
modes and practices of life being the proper and 
only archetype, experience and common obſervati- 
on cannot fail of pointing, with the greateſt certain- 
ty, to them. So that in the one caſe different wri- . 
ters may concur in treating the ſame matter, in the 
other, they muſt. But this laſt will bear a little far- 
ther illuſtration. 

The critics on Homer have remarked, with ad- 
miration, in him, the almoſt infinite variety of ima- 
ges and pictures, taken from the intire circle of Hu- 
man arts. Whatever the wit of man had invented 
for the ſervice or ornament of ſociety in manual 


exerciſes and operations is found to have a place in 
his 
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his writings. Rural affairs, in their ſeveral bran- 
ches; the mechanic; and all the polite arts of ſculp- 
ture, painting, and architecture, are occaſionally 
hinted at in his poems; or, rather, their various ima- 
gery, ſo far as they were known and practiſed in 
thoſe times, is fully and largely diſplayed. Now 
this, tho? it ſhew the prodigious extent of his obſer- 
vation and diligent curioſity, which could ſearch 
thro? all the ſtorehouſes and magazines of art, for 
materials of deſcription, yet is not to be placed to 
the ſcore of his ſuperior inventive faculty; nor infers 


any thing to the diſadvantage of ſucceeding poets, 


whoſe ſubjects might oblige them to the ſame deſ- 
criptions; any more than his vaſt acquaintance with 
natural ſcenery, in all its numberleſs appearances, 
implies a want of genius in later imitators, who, if 
they ventured, at all, into this province, were con- 
ſtrained to give us the ſame unvaried repreſentations, 
The truth, as every one ſees, is, briefly, this, 
The reſtleſs and inquiſitive mind of man had ſuc- 
ceeded in the diſcovery or improvement of the 
numberleſs arts of life. Theſe, for the convenience 
of method, are conſidered as making a large par: 
of theſe ſenſible external effes, which ſpring from 
our internal ſentiments or reaſonings. But, tho' they 
ultimately reſpect theſe reaſonings, as their ſource, 
yet they, in no degree, depend on the actual exer- 
tion of them in the breaſt of the poet. He copies 
only the cuſtoms of the times, of which he writes, 
that is, the ſenſible effects themſelves. Theſe are 
permanent objects, and may, nay u be the ſame, 
whatever be the ability or genius of the copier. In 
ſhort, taken together, they make up what, in the 
largeſt ſenſe of the word, we may call, with the pain- 
ters, il coſtume; which tho' it be a real excellence 
ſcrupulouſly to obſerve, yet it requires nothing more 
than 
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forward by the wants and neceſſities of our nature, 
which ſet the inventive powers on work, are ulti- 
mately to be referred that vaſt congeries of political, 
civil, commercial, and mechanic inſtitutions, of thoſe 
infinite manyfattures, arts, and exerciſes, which come 
in to the relief or embelliſhment of human life. Add 
to thele all thoſe nameleſs events and ations, which 
tho* determined by no fixed Habit, or leading affec- 
tion, human prudence, providing for its ſecurity or 
intereſts, in certain circumſtances, naturally pro- 
jects and preſciibes. Theſe are ample materials 
tor deſcription; and the greater poetry neceſſarily 
comprehends a large ſhare of them. Yet in all de- 
lineations of this fort two things are obſervable, 
1. That in the latter, which are the pure reſult of 
our reaſonings concerning expediency, common ſenſe, 
in given conjunctures, often leads to the ſame mea- 
ſures: As when Mes in Homer diſguiſes himſelf, 
for the ſake of coming at a more exact informati- 
on of the ſtate of his family; or, when Oreſtes in 
Sophocles does the ſame, to bring about the cataſ- 
trophe of the Eledtra. 2. In reſpect of the former 
(which is of a principal conſideration) the eſtabliſhed 
modes and practices of life being the proper and 
only archetype, experience and common obſervati- 
on cannot fail of pointing, with the greateſt certain- 
ty, to them. So that in the one caſe different wri- 
ters may concur in treating the ſame matter, in the 
other, they muſt. But this laſt will bear a little far- 
ther illuſtration. 

The critics on Homer have remarked, with ad- 
miration, in him, the almoſt infinite variety of ima- 
ges and pictures, taken from the intire circle of hu- 


man arts, Whatever the wit of man had invented 


for the ſervice or ornament of ſociety in manual 


exerciſes and operations is found to have a place in 
his 
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his writings. Rural affairs, in their ſeveral bran- 
ches; the mechanic; and all the polite arts of ſculp- 
ture, painting, and architecture, are occaſionally 
hinted at in his poems ; or, rather, their various ima- 
gery, ſo far as they were known and practiſed in 
thoſe times, is fully and largely diſplayed. Now 
this, tho? it ſhew the prodigious extent of his obſer- 
vation and diligent curioſity, which could ſearch 
thro? all the ſtorehouſes and magazines of art, for 
materials of deſcription, yet is not to be placed to 
the ſcore of his ſuperior inventive faculty; nor infers 


any thing to the diſadvantage of ſucceeding poets, ' 


whoſe ſubjects might oblige them to the ſame deſ- 
criptions; any more than his vaſt acquaintance with 
natural ſcenery, in all its numberleſs appearances, 
implies a want of genius in later imitators, who, if 
they ventured, at all, into this province, were con- 
ſtrained to give us the ſame unvaried repreſentations, 
The truth, as every one ſees, 1s, briefly, this, 
The reſtleſs and inquiſitive mind of man had ſuc- 
ceeded in the diſcovery or improvement of the 
numberleſs arts of life. Theſe, for the convenience 
of method, are conſidered as making a large par: 
of theſe ſenſible external efes, which ſpring from 
our internal ſentiments orreaſonings. But, tho* they 
ultimately reſpect theſe reaſonings, as their ſource, 
yet they, in no degree, depend on the actual exer- 
tion of them in the breaſt of the poet. He copies 
only the cuſtoms of the times, of which he writes, 
that is, the fenſible ßes themſelves. Theſe are 
permanent objects, and may, nay mu be the ſame, 
whatever be the ability or genius of the copier. In 
ſhort, taken together, they make up what, in the 
largeſt ſenſe of the word, we may call, with the pain- 
ters, il coſtume; which tho' it be a real excellence 
ſcrupulouſly to oblerve, yet it requires noching more 
than 
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than exact oblervation and hiſtorical knowledge 
of facts to do it. 

And now having the various objects of poetical 
imitation before us q the greater part of which, as 
appears, myft, and the reſt may, occur to the obſerva- 
tion of the poct) we come to this concluſion, which, 
tho? it may ſtartle the paralleliſt. there ſeems no me- 
thod of eluding “ that of any ſingle image or ſenti- 
* ment, conſidered ſeparately and by itſelf, it can 
never be affirm'd certainly, hardly with any ſhew 
&« of reaſon, merely on account of its agreement in 
C /ubject-matter with any other, that it was copied 
&« from it.” If there be any foundation of this in- 
ference, it muſt then be laid, not in the mater, but 
MANNER of imitation. But here, again, the ſub- 
ject branches out into various particulars; which, to 
be ſeen diſtinctly, will demand a new diviſion, and 
require us to proceed with leiſure and attention 
— 

II. 

The ſum of the foregoing article is this. The 
objects of imitation, like the materials of human 
knowledge, are a common ſtock, which experience 
furniſhes to all men. And it is in the operations of the 
mind upon them, that the glory ot poetry, as of ſci- 
ence, conſiſts. Here the genius of the poet hath 
room to ſhew itſelf; and from hence alone is the 
praiſe of originality to be aſcertained. The fondeſt 
admirer of antient art would never pretend that 
Palladio had copied Vitruvius, merely from his 
working with the ſame materials of wood, ſtone, or 
marble, which this great maſter had employed be- 
fore him. But were the general defign of theſe two 
architects the ſame in any buildings ; were their 
choice and arrangement of the ſmaller members re- 
markably ſimilar z were their works conducted in 

the 
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the ſame ſtyle, and their ornaments finiſhed in the 
fame taſte; every one would be apt to pronounce, 


on firſt ſight, that the one was borrowed from the 


other. Even a correſpondency in any ore of theſe 
points might create a ſuſpicion. For what likeli- 
hood, amidſt an infinite variety of methods, which 
offer themſelves, as to each of theſe particulars, that 
there ſhould be found, without de/ign, a ſignal con- 
currence in any one ? *Tis then in the «ſage and 
diſpoſition of the objects of poetry, that we are 
to ſeek ſor proofs and evidences of plagiariſm. 
And yet it may not be every inſtance of ſimi- 
larity, that will ſatisfy here, For the queſtion 
recurs, „whether of the ſeveral forms, of which 
„his materials are ſuſceptible, there be no- 
<« thing in the nature of things, which determines 
<« the artiſt to prefer a particular one to all others.“ 
For it is poſſible, that general principles may as well 
account for a conformity in the manner, as we have 
ſeen them do for an identity of matter, in works of 
imitation. And to this queſtion nothing can be re- 
plied, till we have taken an accurate ſurvey of this 
ſecond diviſion of our ſubject. Luckily, the alluſi- 
on to architecture, juſt touched upon, points to the 
very method, in which it may be moſt diſtinctly 
purſued. For here too, the MANNER of imitation, 
if conſidered in its full extent, takes in 1. The gene- 
ral plan or diſpoſition of a poem. 2. The choice ard 
application of particular fuijeits. And 3. The ex- 
preſſion. 
I. All poetry, as lord Bacon admirably obſerves, 

« nibil aliud ejt quam ASTORIA IMITATIO AD 
* PLACITUM.' By which is not meant, that the 
poet is at liberty to conduct his 1m#tation abſolutely 
in any manner he pleaſes, but with ſuch deviations 
from the rule vl Laſtor y, as the end of poetry pre- 
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ſcribes. This end is, univerſally, PLEASURE; as 
that of ſimple hiſtory, is, iNFoRMATIoONn. And 
from a reſpect to this end, together with ſome pro- 
per allowance for the diverſity of the ſubjef matter, 
and the mode of imitation (I mean whether it be in 
the way of recital, or of action,) are the eſſential 
differences of poetry from mere hiſtory, and the 
form or diſpoſition of it's ſeveral ſpecies, derived. 
What theſe differences are, and what the general 
plan in the compoſition of each ſpecies, will appear 
from conſidering the defects of ſimple hiſtory in re- 
ference to the main end, which poetry defigns. 

Some of theſe are obſerved by the great perſon, 
before mentiened, which I ſhall want no excuſe for 
giving in his own words. 

., Cum res geſtæ et eventus, qui veræ hiſtoriæ 
&« ſubjiciuntur, non ſint ejus amplitudinis, in qua 
& anima humana ſibi ſatisfaciat, preſto eſt poefes, 
<« quæ facta magis heroica confingat. 2. Cum hi- 
&« ſtoria vera ſucceſſus rerum minime pro meritis 
« yirtutum et ſcelerum, narret; corrigit eam poe/es, 
& exitus & fortunas, ſecundum merita, & ex 
<« lege Nemeſeos, exhibet. 3. Cum hiſtoria vera, 
cc gbyvia rerum ſatietate et ſimilitudine, anime hu- 
c manz faſtidio ſit ; reficit, eam poeſis, inexpec- 
ce tata et varia et viciſſitudinum plena canens, — 
« Quare et merito etiam divinitatis cujuſpiam parti- 
ce ceps videri poſſit; quia animum erigit et in 
t ſublime rapit; rerum ſimulachra ad animi deſideria 
& accommodando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit, 
&« ef hiſtoria) ſubmittendo®.” 

Theſe advantages chiefly reſpect the narrative 
poetry, and above all, the Epos. There are others, 
ſtill more general, and more directly to the purpoſe 
of this inquiry. For 4. The hiſtorian is bound to 
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ecord @ ſeries of independent events and actions; and 
ſo, at once, falls into two defefs, which make him 
incapable of affording perfect pleaſure to the mind. 
For 1, The flow of pallion, produced in us by con- 
templating any nal event, is greatly checked and 
diſturbed amidit a variety and ſucceſſion of actions. 
And 2. being obliged to paſs with celerity over 
each tranſaction (for otherwiſe hiſtory would be too 
tedious for the purpoſe of information) he has not 
time to draw out /ingle circumſtances in full light and 
impreſs them with all their force on the Imaginati- 
on. Poetry remedies theſe two defects. By con- 
fining the attention to one object only, it gives the 
tancy and affections fair play. And by bringing 
forth to view and even magnifying all the circum- 
ſtances of that one, it gives to every ſubject its proper 
dignity and importance. 5. Laſtly, to ſatisfy the 
human mind, there muſt not only be an unity, and 
integrity, but a ſtrict counexion and continuity of the 
fable or action repreſented. Otherwiſe the mind 
languiſhes, and the tranſition of the paſſions, which 
gives the chief pleaſure, is broken and interrupted, 
The Hiſtorian fails, alſo, in this. By proceeding in 
the gradual and orderly ſucceiſion of time, the ſeve- 
ral incidents, which compole the ſtory, are not laid 
cloſe enough together to content the natural —_ 
of our expectations. Whilſt petry, neglecting this 
regularity of ſucceſſion and ſetting out in the midſt 
of the ſtory, gratifies our inſtinctive impatience, and 
carries the affectious along, with the utmoſt rapidity, 
towards the event. 

Theſe advantages are common both to narrative 
and dramatic poetry. But the drama, as profeſſing 
to copy real life, contents itſelf with theſe. The reſt 
belong entirely to the province of narration, 
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Now the general forms of poetical method, as diſ- 
tinct from that of hiſtory, are the pure reſult of our 
concluſions concerning the expediency and fitneſs 
of theſe means, as conducive to the proper end of 
poetry. Which, without more words, will inform 
us, how it came to paſs, that the true plan or diſpo- 
ſition of poetical works, was ſo early hit upon in 
practice, and eſtabliſhed by exact theories; and may 
therefore ſatisfy us of the neceſſary reſemblance and 
uniformity of all productions of this kind, whether 
their authors had, or had not, been guided by the 
pole-ſtar of example. 

And to ſupport this concluſion by the evidence of 
fact, I ſhall remind the reader of one, above all ex- 
ception. : | 

The ſtate of poetry among the Chineſe, as ap- 
pears from the beſt accounts of that people, is very 
imperfect. Their eſſays in this way are, for the 
moſt part, little Night pieces, not unlike the ſonnets, 
madrigals, and ſongs of our European poets. But, 
tho? they ſeem not to have ſtudied poetry, as an art, 
or have brought the greater ſpecies of it to perfecti- 
on, yet the innate love of contemplating human life 
in the mirror of ſceaical repreſentation would not 
ſuffer them to be wholly ignorant of the drama. 
They even cultivate it with ſome pains z and thea- 
trical performances, we are told, are with them, 
as amongſt us, the chief of their feſtival _ 
ments. Now in a country, fo remote in ſituation, 
and ſecluded by its circumſtances, and not leſs by 
the native pride and ſufficiency of its inhabitants, 
from all commerce with other nation, it will not 
even bear a ſuſpicion that their ideas of dramatic 
writing can be deriv'd. We may be ſure, that no- 
thing but their own unaſſiſted ſenſe hath been their 


guide in theſe matters; ſo that ſhould any confor- 
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mity appear between their drama, and ours, nothing 
could better evince the efficacy of general principles 
to bring about a ſimilitude in the method of compo- 
fition. By good fortune, we have an opportunity 
of examining, whether there be, or not. \ The very 
diligent and inquiſitive P. vu HAD hath obliged 
us with a ſpecimen of their productions in this kind, 
which anſwers, in a ſurprizing manner, to the theo- 
ry, here delivered. 

The title of this Chineſe drama is the Ox yHAN 
OF THE HOVSE OF CRAu: And the ſubject, in brief, 
this. A bloody, vindictive miniſter, jealous of the 
credit of a rival in the good graces of his maſter, 
after ſome ſucceſsleſs attempts on his life, drives 
him from court, kills his only ſon, and contrives a 
method for putting the reſt of his family, to the 
number of three hundred perſons, to death. An in- 
fant of the perſecuted miniſter's ſon is, alone, prefery- 
ed from this general carnage, who gives name to the 
tragedy. And the whole turns upon this evert, viz. 
the revenge, which the ſurviving orphen, after ſome 
eſcapes and adventures, takes of the enemy of his fa- 
mily. This is the ſimple argument of the piece. Let 
us now ſeez in what manner nature hath taught our 
Chineſe poet to conduct it, 

The eſſentials of dramatic poetry, as we have ſeen, 
are, 1. That there be an unity and integrity of acti- 
on; and 2. That, for the ſake of continuity, the in- 
cidents of the ſtory be brought cloſe together; or, 
in other words, that the action begin as near the ca- 


toftrophe, as poſſible, All elſe may be regarded as 
acceſſary or circumſtantial, To apply theſe rules 
to the tragedy before us : 

The fable, as was ſaid, is the overthrow of the cruel 


miniſter by the orphan. The ſubject is, ina manner, 
M 2 delivered 
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delivered in form, in a ſort of protme, prefixed to the 
play, when his dying father gives it in charge to his 
friends to take great care of his fon, that, when he 
* came to age, he might revenge his family.” Ac- 
cordingly every thing reſpects this lingle point. No 
unconcerning epiſodes are thrown in, for ornament; 
but each part contributes in its place, to forward 
and accelerate the completion of it. The play be- 
gins with the miniſter's jealouſy of the orphan, and 
his attempts to get him into his power, And ſeve- 
ral ſucceeding ſcenes are taken up in recounting his 
6 eſcapes, by means of ſome truſty friends of his ta- 
mily, till, at length, the ſuſpicions of his perſecu- 
tor being apeaſed by the ſlaughter of another in- 
fant, miſtaken for him, matters are ſo contrived, 
that the orphan is received into the miniſter's own 
houſe, and even educated as his adopted fon. An 
old phyſician, firmly attached to the intereſts of the 
houſe of Chau, and to whoſe addreſs and manage- 
ment the orphan owed his life, is received together 
with him, and hath the charge of his education. 
All this the dialogue repreſents very naturally, and 
accompliſhes with great art and probability. 

The orphan being now twenty years old, it was 
time he ſhould be let into the ſecret of his deſtiny. 
This fort of informations is very frequent in dra- 
matic writings, and always extremely intereſting); 
but I ſcarcely recollect any conducted with more 
beauty, than this before us. The old phylician, 
who had hitherto been reputed his natural father, 
as well as preceptor, contrives to have the whole 
hiſtory of his family, painted in a roll of paper (a 


fine and natural expedient. amongſt a people fo ad- 


dicted to pidlure) which he throws in the orphan's 
way; intending by that means to excite his curioſi- 
ty, and to take occaſion, from thence, of explaining 
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the whole to him, at his own requeſt, The project 
ſucceeds. The orphan, coming into his library, as 
uſual, to receive his inſtructions, finds his father in 
tears, the painted roll lying by him, and defires to 
have it explained. The father, with ſome ſeeming 
reluctance, conſents, and interprets the whole to 
him. The effect of which is to rouze the reſent- 
ments and indignation of the orphan, who immedi- 
ately proceeds to execute the intended vengeance 
on the miniſter, 

This is a ſhort analyſis of our Chineſe tragedy ; 
from whence it appears, that the two eſſential Tules, 
before ſpoken of, are obſerved in it with a degree of 
exactneſs, not always to be found in the works of 
more knowing dramatiſts, For 1. The action is 
ſtrictly ue. The deſtruction of the enemy of the 
houſe of Chau is the ſingle event, on which our at- 
tention turns from the beginning; we ſce it gradu- 
ally prepared and brought on ; and with its comple- 
tion the tragedy finiſhes. 2. The action proceeds 
with almoſt as much rapidity, as Ariſtotle himſelf 
demands. For the poet doth not walk the entire 
circuit of his ſtory, but rufbes, as the precept is, in 
medias res; nature having inſtructed this imple de- 
ſigner that, to intereſt the affections ſtrongly in the 
action of his play, it was neceflary for him to ſet out 
very near the event. Accordingly, the efj:crert canfe 
of this tragic action, the jealouſy of the cruel miniſter, 
his plots and contrivances againſt his rival, his banifh- 
ment of him, and murder of his family and adherents, 
all theſe incidents in the ſtory are purpotely palled 
by, and the drama commences with the miniſter's 
uneaſy ſuſpicions from the ſurviving orphan. Vet, 
as theſe particulars were of neceſſity, to be known 
(for otherwiſe the ſubje& had been unintelligible) he 
contrives, as the Greek writers had done before 
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him, to give the audience this previous information, 
by way of Prologue. | | 

The reader will not aſk, if the method, here ta- 
ken, be the moſt perfect, that might have been in- 
vented. It, apparently, is not. In ſtrictneſs, the 
commencement of the action ſhould have been 
brought ſtill nearer to the event. It ſhould have 
opened with the orphan's projected vengeance. 
Even, the preceptor's information ſhould have pre- 
ceded it. We may ſee, by comparing it with the 

Electra of Sophocles, a ſubject of near reſemblance to 
this, what are its proper defects, and in what man- 
ner they might have been remedied. Burt it ſuffices, 
that the poet was not unacquainted with what is moſt 
eſſential to dramatic method. 

To have done with this tragedy, at once, I would 
further obſerve (tho? it be ſomewhat out of place) 
that there are, beſides, ſeveral leſſer marks of coinci- 
dence between this Chineſe and the Græcian models; 
ſuch as the circumſtance af the orphan's conceal- 
ment and protection in the hands of a faithful and 
honeſt governour, the very ſame expedient which 
Sophocles had imagined for the preſervation of O- 
reſtes tlie motive revenge, drawn from the ſo- 
lemn injunctions o. a dying father, analogous to 
that, which, in the Greek poet, ariſes from the 
coinmand of the oracle - many particular expreſſions 
of diſtreſs— proverbial obſervations— moral ſenti- 
ments—and let me add, an intermixture of ſongs in 
the paſſionate parts, heightened into ſublime poetry, 
and ſomewhat reſembling the character of the anci- 
ent chorus. But my proper buſineſs is with the ge- 
neral plan or ſtructure of this poem; which, in the 
main, agrees very well to the Greek form, and is the 
more remarkable, as there appears, in the reſt, a 
ſingular ſimplicity and want of artifice throughout L 
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which is ſeen from hence, that the ſeveral actors, 


on their entrance on the ſtage, begin with telling 


their names and characters and declaring their buſi- 


neſs. So that, if in this rude ſtate of their poetry, 
common ſenſe could lead the Chineſe to ſuch an 
identity of compoſition with that of Greece, what 
effefts muſt it not have in more enlightened coun- 
tries and times, where the diſcipline of long expe- 
rience, and criticiſm (which is improved common 
ſenſe) come into the aſſiſtance of the poet? Under 
theſe advantages, the ſtricteſt conformity may well 
be thought the reſult of common principles, which 
yet we 1555 to explode under the opprobrious name 


of imitatio 


So much for the general forms of the two greater, 


kinds of poetry. It a proper allowance be made for 
a diverſity of ſubjeft-matter, in either mode of 
compoſition, it will be eaſy, as I faid, toaccount for 
the particular forms of the ſeveral ſubordinate ſpe- 
cies. And I the rather chooſe to do it in this way, 
and not from the peculiar end of each, which indeed 
were more philoſophical, becauſe the buſineſs is to 
make appear, how nature leads to the ſame general 
plan of compoſition in practice, not to eſtabliſh the 
laws of each in the way of exact zheory. Now in 
conſidering the matter hiſtorically, the diverſity of 
ſubject- matter was doubtleſs that which firſt deter- 
mined the writer to a different form of compoſition, 
tho? afterwards, a conſideration of the end, accom- 
pliſhed by each, be requiſite to deduce, with more 
preciſion of method, its diſtinct laws. The latter 
is that from whence the ſpeculative critic rightly eſti- 
mates the character of every ſpecies; but the inven- 
tor had his direction principally from the former. 
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Let me exemplify the obſervation in an inſtance 
under either mode of imitation, and leave the reſt to 
mw reader. | 

The GzoRcie is a ſpecies of narration. But, 
as hind, not perſons, are its ſubject (from which laſt 
alone the unity of deſign, and continuity of action ariſe) 
this circumſtance abſolves it from the neceſſity of 
obſerving any other laws, but thoſe of clear and per- 
ſpicuous diſpoſition, and of enlivening a matter, 
naturally unintereſting, by exquiſite expreſ ion and 
pleaſing digreſſions. 

2, The Hymns of the pagan poets to their gen- 
tilitial gods may be conſidered as a lower fpecies of 
the drama; of the drama in its original ſtate, when 
one actor only was required to give life to public de- 
votion, and when the unity of its form conſiſted in 
an addreſs to ou deity. For this is all the affinity 
they have to the dramatic form. As to the reſt, we 
find them running out, in a kind of diforderly rap- 
ture, into the celebration of their popular honours 
and traditional atchievements. Nor could it be 
otherwiſe. For theſe add reſſes are but the overfow- 
ines of gratitude and admiration, dilating on the va- 
rious topics of their praiſe, And as ſuch, the forms 
of ftrifter method are, as well by the genius of the 
compoſition, as the nature of the ſubject, utterly 
excluded, And of this we may allure ourſelves by 
comparing their charafter with that of the untaught 
{trains of Indian ſuperſtition, on the one hand, and 
the inſpired gratulations of Hebrew piety, on the 
other. 

II. But, tho” the end of poetry, together with the 
ſubjects of its ſeveral ſpecies, ma y determine the ge- 
neral plan, yet is there nothing, it may be ſaid, in 
the nature of things to fix the order and connection of 
ſingle parts. And here it will be owned, 1s great 
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room for invention to ſhew itſelf, The materials 
of poetry may be put together in ſo many different 
manners, conſiſtently with the form which governs 
each ſpecies, that nothing but the power of 7mitatt- 
on can be reaſonably thought to produce à cloſe and 
perpetual ſimilarity in the compoſition of two works. 
I have faid a cloſe and perpetual ſimilarity; for it is 
not every degree of reſemblance, that will do here. 

The general plan itſelf of any poem will occaſion 
ſome unavoidable contormities in the diſpoſition of 
its component parts. The identity or ſimilarity of 
the ſubject may create others. Or, if no other aſſi- 
milating cauſe intervene, the very uniformity of 
common nature will, of neceſſity, introduce ſome. 
To explain my ſelf as to the laſt of theſe cauſes. 

The principal conſtituent members of any work, 
next to the effential parts of the fable, are Epi- 
SODES; DESCRIPTIONS, SIMILIES. By deſcriptions 
] underſtand as well the delineation of characters in 
their ſpeeches and imputed ſentiments, as of places or 
things in the draught of their attending circumſtan- 
ces. Now not only the materials of theſe are com- 
mon to all poets, but the ſame identical manner of 
aſſemblage in application of each in any poem will, 
in numberlcts caſes, appear neceſſary. 

1. The epiſode belongs, principally, to the epic 
muſe ; and the deſign ot it is to diverſity and enno- 
ble the narration by digreſſive, yet not unrelated, or- 
naments; the former circumitance relieving the ſim- 
plicity of the epic fable, while the other prevents its 
unity trom being violated. Now theſe epiſodical 
narrations mult either proceed from the poet him- 
ſelf, or be imputed to ſome other who is engaged in 
the courſe of the fable; and in either caſe, muſt 
help, indirectly at leaſt, to forward it. 

If 
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If of the latter kind, a probable pretext muſt be 
contrived for their introduction; which can be no 
other than that of ſatisfying the cxriofty, or of ſerv- 
ing to the neceſſary information, of ſome other. And 
in either of theſe ways a ſtriking conformity in the 
mode of conducting the work is unavoidable. 

If the epiſode be referred to the former claſs, its 
manner of introduction will admit a greater latitude. 
For it will vary with the ſubject, or occaſions of re- 
lating it. Yet we ſhall miſtake, if we believe theſe 
ſubjects, and conſequently the occafions, connected 
with them, very numerous, 1. They muſt be of 
uncommon dignity and ſplendor; otherwiſe nothing 
can excuſe the going out of the way to inſert them. 
2. They muſt have ſome apparent connection with 
the fable. 3. They muſt further accord to the idea 
and ſtate of the times, from which the fable is ta- 
ken. Put theſe things together, and ſee if they 
will not with probability, account for ſome coinci- 
dence in the choice and applications of the diref epi- 
ſode. And admitting this, the ſimilarity of even 
its conſtituent parts is, alſo, neceſſary. 

The genius of Virgil never ſuffers more, in the 
opinion of his critics, than when his book of games 
comes into conſideration and is confronted with 
Homer's. It is not unpleaſant to obſerve the diffi- 
culties an advocate for his fame is put to in this nice 

int, to ſecure his honour from the imputation of 
plagiariſm. The deſcriptions are accurately ex- 
amined; and the improvement of a ſingle circum - 
ſtance, the addition of an epithet, even the novelty 
of a metaphor, or varied turn in the expreſſion, is 
diligently remarked and urged, with triumph, in 
favour of his invention. Yet all this goes but a 
little way towards ſtilling the clamour. The en- 
tire deſign is manifeſtly taken; nay, particular in- 
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cidents and circumſtantials are, for the moſt part, 
the ſame, without variation, What ſhall we ſay, 
then, to this charge ? Shall we, in defiance of truth 
and fact, endeavour to confute it? Or, if allowed, 
is there any method of ſupporting the reputation 
of the poet? I think there is, it prejudice will but 
ſuſpend its determinations a few minutes, and afford 
his advocate a fair hearing. 

The epic plan, more eſpecially that of the ZEneis, 
naturally comprehends whatever is moſt auguſt in 
civil and religious affairs. The ſolemnities of funeral 
rites, and the feſtivities of public games (which reli- 
gion had made an eſſential part of them) were, of ne- 
ceſſity, to be included in a repreſentation of the latter. 
But what games? Surely thoſe, which antient he- 
roiſm vaunted to excell in; thoſe, which the uſage 
of the times had conſecrated; and which, from the 
opinion of reverence and dignity, entertained of 
them, were become moſt fit for the pomp of epic 
deſcription, Further, what circumſtances could be 
noted in theſe ſports? Certainly thoſe, which beiell 
moſt uſually, and were the apteſt to alarm the ſpec- 
tator and make him take an intereſt in them, Theſe, 
it will be ſaid, are numerous. They were ſo; yet 
ſuch as are moſt to the poet's purpoſe, were, with 
little or no variation, the ſame. It happened lucki- 
ly for him, that two of his games, on which accord- 
ingly he hath exerted all the force of his genius, 
were entirely new. This advantage, the circum- 
ſtances of the times afforded him. The Naumachia 
was purely his own. Yet ſo liable are even the beſt 
and moſt candid judges to be haunted by this ſpec- 
tre of imitation, that one, whom every friend to every 
human excellence honours, cannot help, on com- 
paring it with the char/o/-race of Homer, exclaim- 
ing in theie words; „ what is the encounter of 

e Cloanthus 
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„ Cloanthus and Gyas in the ſtrait between the 
& rocks, but the fame with that of Menelaus and 
* Antilochus in the hollow way? Had the galley 
of Serjeſtus been broken, if the chariot of Eume- 
& Jus had not been demoliſhed ? Or, Mneſtheus 
* been caſt from the helm, had not the other been 
* thrown from his ſeat?” The plain truth is, it 
was not poſſible, in deſcribing an antient ſea t, 
for one, who had even never ſeen Homer, to over- 
look ſuch uſual and ſtriking particulars, as the juſt- 
ling of ſbips, the breaking of galleys, and loſs of 
pilots. 

It may appear from this inſtance, with what rea- 
ſon a ſimilarity of circumſtance, in the other games, 
hath been objected. The ſubject-matter admitted 
not any material variation: I mean in the hands of 
a judicious copier of nature. And Virgil was too 
jealous of the honour of that character, which is 
peculiarly his own, to hazard it for the ſake of ac- 
quiring the falſe fame of originality. But we may 
go further; and demonſtrate, that, in the caſe be- 
tore us, he unqueſtionably judged right. 

A defect of natural ability is not that, which the 
critics have been moſt forward to charge upon Sta- 
tius, A perſon of true taſte, who, in a fanciful 
way, hath contrived to give us the juſt character of 
the Latin poets, in aſſigning to this poet the topmoſt 
ſtation on Parnaſſus, ſufficiently acknowledges the 
vigour and activity of his genius. Yet, in com- 
poſing his Thebaid (an old ſtory taken from the he- 
roic ages, which obliged him to the celebration of 
funeral obſequies with the attending ſolemnities of 
Public games) to avoid the diſhonour of following 
too cloſely on the heel of Homer and Virgil, who 
had not only taken the ſame route, but purſued it in 


the moſt direct and natural courſe, he reſolved, at 
all 
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all adventures, to keep at due diſtance from them, 
and to make his way, as well as he could, more ob- 
liquely to the ſame end. To accompliſh this, he was 
forced, tho? in the deſcription of the ſame individu- 
al games, to look out for different circumſtances and 
events in them; that ſo the identity of his ſubject, 
which he could not avoid, might, in ſome degree, 
be attoned for by the diverſity of his manner in 
treating it, It muſt be owned, that great inge- 
nuity as well as induſtry have been uſed, in execut- 
ing this project. Had it been practicable, the cha- 
racter, juſt given of this poet, makes it credible, he 
muſt have ſucceeded in it. Yet, ſo impoſlible it is, 
without deſerting nature herſelf, to diſſent from her 
faithful copiers, that the main objection to the ſixth 
book of the Thebaid hath ariſen from this fruitleſs 
endeavour of being original, where common ſenſe 
and the reaſon of the thing would not permit it. 
„In the particular deſcriptions of each of theſe 
„ games (ſays the great writer, before quoted, 
« and from whoſe ſentence in matters of taſte, 
there Hes no. appeal) Statius hath not borrowed 
„ from either of his predecefiors, and his poem is 
« ſo much the worſe for it.“ 

2. The caſe of pescriPTION is ſtill clearer, 
and, after what has been 1o largely diſcourſed on 
the ſubjecls of it, will require but few words. For 
it muſt have appeared, in conſidering them, that 
not only the objefts themſelves are neceſſarily ob- 
truded on the poet, but that the occafions of intro- 
ducing them are alſo reftrained by many limita- 
tions. It we reflect a little, we ſhall find, that 
they grow out of the alien repreſented, which, in 
the greater poetry, implies a great /:/arity, even 
when molt different. What, for inſtance, is the 
purpoſe of He epic poet, but to ſhew his hero un- 
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der the moſt awful and intereſting circumſtances of 
human life? To this end ſome general deſign is | 
formed. He muſt war with Achilles, or peyage ; 
with Ulyſſes. And, to work up his fable to that ; 
magniſicence, MET AAONPENEIAN, which Ariſtotle 
rightly obſerves to be the characteriſtic of this po- ; 
em, heaven and hell muſt alſo be intereſted in the f 
ſucceſs of his enterpize. And what is this, in ef- ; 
felt, but to own, that the pomp of epic deſcription, 
in its draught of Battles, with its ſeveral accidents y 
of ſtorms, ſhipwrecks, &c. of the intervention of gods, 
or machination of devils, is, in great meaſure, de- 
termined, not only as to the choice, but applica- 
tion of it, to the poet's hands? And the like con- 
cluſion extends to ſtill minuter particularities. 
What concerns the delineation of characters may 
ſeem to carry with it more difficulty. Yet, though 
theſe are infinitely diverſified by diſtinct peculiar 
lineaments, poetry cannot help falling into the 
ſame general repreſentation. For it is converſant 
about the greater chara#ers ; ſuch as demand the 
imputation of like manners, and who are actuated 
by the ſame governing paſſions. To ſet off theſe, 
the ſame combination of circumſtances muſt frequently 
be imagined ; at leaſt ſo fmilar, as to bring on the 
| ſame ſeries of repreſentation. The prety of one 
x hero, and the /ove of his country, which characte- 
| rizes another, can only be ſhewn by the influence: 
of the ruling principle in each, conſtraining them 
to neglect inferior conſiderations, and to give up 
all ſubordinate affections to it. The more preva- 
lent the affe#on, the greater the ſacrifice, and the - 
more ſtrongly is the character marked. Hence, 
without doubt, the Calyp/o of Homer. And need 
we look farther than the inſtructions of common na- 
ture tor a ſimilar contrivance in a. later poet? Not 
to 
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to be tedious on a matter, which admits no diſ- 
pute, the dramatic writings of all times may con- 
vince us of ito things, 1. that the atuating paſ- 
* frons of men are univerſally and invariably the 
« ſame ;” and 2. © that they expreſs themſelves con- 
« ftantly in ſimilar effetts.” Or, one ſingle ſmall 
volume, the characters of Theophraſtus, will ſuffi- 
ciently do it. And what more is required to juſ- 
tify this confequence, ** that the deſcriptions of cha- 
tc rafters, even in the moſt original defgners, will 
& reſemble each other ;” and © that the very con- 
* texture of a work, deſigned to evidence them in 
« action, will, under the management of diffe- 
c rent writers, be, frequently, much the ſame ?” 
A concluſion, which indeed is neither mine nor any 
novel one, but was long ago inſiſted on by a 
diſcerning antient, and applied to the comic dra- 
ma, in theſe words, 


Si perſonis iſdem uti aliis non licet, 
Qui magis licet currentis ſervos ſcribere, 
Bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas, 
Paraſitum edacem, glorioſum militem, 
Puerum ſupponi, falli per ſervum ſenem, 
AMARE, ODISSE, SUSPICARI ? 


3. In truth, ſo far as direct and immediate de- 
ſeription is concerned, the matter is ſo plain, that 
it will hardly be called into queſtion. The diffi- 
culty is to account for the ſimilarity of metaphor 
and COMPAR1SON (that is, of imagery, which comes 
in obliquely, and for the purpole of illuſtrating 
ſome other, and, frequently, very remote and di- 
ſtant ſubject) obſervable. in all writers. Here it 
may not ſeem quite ſo eaſy to make out an origi- 
nal claim; for, though deſcriptions of the ſame 
object, when it occurs, mult needs be ſimilar, yet 
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it remains to ſhew how the ſame object comes, in 

this caſe, to occur at all. Betore an anſwer can 

be given to this queſtion, it mult be obſerved, 

I. that there is in the mind of man, not only a 

ſtrong natural love of imitation, but of compariſon. 

We are not only fond of copying ſingle objects, as 

they preſent themſelves, but we delight to ſet two 

objects together, and contemplate their mutual 

aſpects and appearances. The-pleaſure we find in 

this exerciſe of the imagination is the main ſource- 

of that perpetual uſage of indirect and alluſive 

imagery in the writings of the poets; for I need: 

not here conſider the neceſſity of the thing, and the 
unavoidable introduction of ſenſible images into 

all language. 2. This work of compariſon is not 

gone about by the mind cauſeleſsly and capricioufly. 

"There are certain obvious and ſtriking reſemblances 

in nature, which the poet is carried neceſſarily to 

obſerve, and which offer themſelves to him on the 

| ſlighteſt exerciſe and exertion of his comparing 
o powers. It may be difficult to explain the caules 
of this eſrabliſhT4 relationſhip in all caſes; or to 
ſhew diſtinctly, what theſe ſecret ties and connex- 
ions are, which link the objects offenſe together, 
and draw the imagination thus inſenſibly from one 
ſubject to another. The moſt obvious and natural 
is that of ac/ual fimilitude, whether in ſhape, atti- 
tude, colour, or aſpeft. As when heroes are com- 
pared to geds,-- a hero in act to ſtrike at his foe, to 
@ faulcon ſtooping at a dove, blood running aown the 
ſein, to the ſtaining of ivory, —=corn waving with the 
wind, to water in motion. Sometimes the aſſocia- 
ting cauſe lies in the e felt. As when the return 
of a good prince to his country is compared t the 
fun, —a freſh gale to mariners, to the timely coming 
of a gencral to his troops, &c. more — in 
ome 
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ſome property, attribute, or circumſtance. Thus an 
zatrepid hero ſuggeſts the idea of a rock, on ac- 
count of its firmneſs and ſtability, _of a lion, for 
his flercene/s, —of a deer encompaſſed with wolves, 
when ſurrounded with enemies. In ſhort, for I pre- 
tend not to make a complete enumeration of the 
grounds of connexion, whatever the mind obſerves 
in any object, that bears an analogy to ſomething 
in any other, becomes the occaſon of compariſon 
betwixt them; and the fancy, which is ever, in a 
great genius, quick at\cipying theſe raizs of re- 
ſemblance, and delights to ſurvey them, let's flip 
no opportunity of fetting them over againſt each 
other, and producing them to obſervation. 

But whatever be the cauſes, which aſſociate the 
ideas of the poet, and how fantaſtic ſoever, or 
even caſual may ſometimes appear to be the ground 
of ſuch aſſociation, yet, in reſpect of the greater 
works of genius, there will ſtill be found the moft 
exact uniformity of alluſion, the fame ideas and aſ- 
pects of things conſtantly admoniſhing the poet of 
the ſame reſemblances and relations. I ſay, in the 
greater works of genius, which muſt be attended to; 
tor the folly of taking reſemblances for imitations, 
in this province of alluſion, hath ariſen from hence; 
that the poet is believed to have all art and nature 
before him, and to be at liberty to fetch his hints 
of ſimilitude and correſpondence from every diſtant 
and obſcure corner of the univerſe. That is, the 
genius of the epic, dramatic, and univerſally, of 
the greater, poetry hath not been comprehended, 
nor their diftin& laws and characters diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of an inferior ſpecies. 

The mutual habitudes and relations, (at leaſt what 
the mind is capable of regarding as ſuch) ſubſiſting 
between thoſe innumerable objects of —— 
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ſenſe, which make up the entire, natural, and in- 
tellectual world, are indeed infinite; and if the 
poet be allowed to affociate and bring together all 
thoſe ideas, wherein the ingenuity of the mind can 
-perceive any remote ſign or glimpſe of reſemblance, 
it. were truly wonderful, that, in any number of 
images and alluſions, there ſhould be found a cloſe 
contormity of them with thoſe of any other writer. 
But this is far from being the caſe. For 1. the 
more auguſt poetry diſclaims, as unſuited to its 
ſtate and dignity, that inquiſitive and anxious di- 
ligence, which pries into nature's retirements ; and 
ſearches through all her ſecret and hidden haunts, 
to detect a forbidden commerce, and expoſe to 
light ſame ſtrange unexpected conjunction of ideas. 
This quaint combination of remote, unallied 
imagery, conſtitutes a ſpecies of entertainment, 
which, for its novelty, may amuſe and divert the 
mind in other compoſitions ; but is wholly incon- 
ſiſtent with the reſerve and ſolemnity of the graver 
forms. There is too much curioſity of art, too 
ſolicitous an affectation of pleaſing in theſe inge- 
-nious exerciſes of the fancy to ſuit with the ſimple 
majeſty of the epos or drama; which diſdains to 
caſt about for forced and tortured alluſions, and 
aims only to expoſe, in the faireſt light, ſuch, as 
are moſt obvious and natural. 2. This work of 
indirect imagery is intended, not ſo much to illuſ- 
trate and enforce the original thought, to which 
it is applied, as to amuſe and entertain the fancy, 
by holding up to view, in theſe occaſional digreſ- 
five 8 the pictures of pleaſing ſcenes 
and objects. But this end of alluſion (which is 


principal in the ſublimer works of genius) reſtrains 
the poet to the uſe of a few ſelect images, for the 
moſt part taken from obvious common nature; 

theſe 
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theſe being always moſt illuſtrious in themſelves, 
and therefore moſt apt to ſeize and captivate the 
imagination of the reader. Thus is the poet con- 
fined, by the very nature of his work, to a very 
moderate compaſs of alluſion, on both theſe ac- 
counts ; firſt, as he muſt employ the eaſieſt and 
moſt apparent reſemblances : and ſecondly, of theſe, 
ſuch as impreſs the moſt delighttul images on the 
fancy. 
This being the caſe, it cannot but happen, that 
the alluſions of different poets, of the higher claſs, 
though writing without any communication with 
each other, will, of courſe, be much the ſame on 
ſimilar occaſions. There are fixed and real ana- 
logies between different material objects; between 
theſe objects, and the inward workings of the mind; 
and, again, between theſe, and the external figns 
of them. Such, on every occaſion, will not only 
offer themſelves ro, the ſearching eye of the poet, 
but almoſt force themſelves upon him ; ſo that it 
he ſubmit to be guided by the moſt natural views 
of things, he cannot avoid a very remarkable cor- 
reſpondence of imagery with his predeceſſors. And 
we find this concluſion verified in fact; as appears 
not only from comparing together the great an- 
tient and modern writers, who are known to have 
held an intimate correſpondence with each other, 
but thoſe, who cannot be ſuſpected of this com- 
merce. Several critics, I obſerved, have taken 
great pains to illuſtrate the ſentiments of Homer 
trom ſimilar inſtances in the ſacred writers. The 
ſame deſign might eaſily be carried on, in reſpect 
of alluſtive imagery, it being obvious to common 
obſervation, that numberleſs of the moſt beauriful 
compariſons in the Greek poet are to be met with 
in the Hebrew * Nay, the remark may 
72 be 
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be extended to the undiſciplined writers and ſpeak- 
ers of the fartheſt weſt and eat, whom nature in- 
ſtructs to beautify and adorn their conceptions 
with the ſame imagery. So little doth it argue 
an inferiority of genius in Virgil, if it be true, as 
the excellent tranſlator of Homer ſays, that he 
has ſcarcely any compariſons, which are not 
drawn from his maſter.” 
he truth is, the nature of the two ſubjects, 
which the Greek poet had taken upon himſelf to 
adorn, was ſuch, that it led him through every 
circumſtance and ſituation of human life; which 
his quick attentive obſervation readily found the 
means of ſhewing to advantage under the cover 
of the moſt fit and proper imagery. Succeeding 
writers, who had ut contemplated his pictures, 
yet, drawing from one common original, have un- 
knowingly hit upon the very ſame. And thoſe, 
who had, with all their endeavours after novelty, 
and the utmoſt efforts of genius to ſtrike out ori- 
ginal lights, have never been able to ſucceed in 
their attempts. Our MNjlton, who was moſt am- 
bitious of this fame of invention, and whole vaſt 
and univerſal genius could not have miſſed of new 
enalogies, had nature's ſelf been able to furniſh them, 
is a glaring inſtance to our purpoſe. He was ſo 
averſe from reſting in the old imagery of Homer, 
and the other epic poets, that he appears to have 
taken infinite pains in the inveſtigation of new al- 
luſions, which he picked up out of the rubbiſh of 
every hilly legend or romance, that had come to 
his knowledge, or extracted from the dry and rug- 
ged materials of the ſciences, and even the mecha- 
nic arts. Yet, in compariſon of the genuine trea- 
ſures of nature, which he found himſelf obliged to 
make uſe of, in common with other writers, his 
| own 
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own proper ſtock of images, imported from the 
regions of art, is very poor and ſcanty ; and, as 
might be expected, makes the. leaſt agreeable part 
of his divine work. 

What is here ſaid of the epic holds, as I hinted, 
of all the more ſerious kinds of poetry. In works 
of a lighter caſt, there is greater liberty and a larger 
field of alluſion permitted to the poet. All the ap- 
pearances in art and nature, betwixt which there is 
any reſemblance, may be employed here to ſur- 
prize and divert the fancy. The farther and more 
remote from vulgar apprehenſion theſe analogies 
lie, ſo much the fitter for his purpoſe, which is 
not ſo much to illuſtrate his ideas, as to place 
them in new and uncommon lights, and entertain 
the mind by that odd fantaſtic conjunction, or op- 
poſition of ideas, which we know by the name of 
wit, Nay the loweſt, as well as the leaſt obvious 
imagery will be, oftentimes, the moſt proper ; his 
view being not to innoble and raiſe his ſubject by 
the means of alluſion, but to fink and debaſe it by 
every art, that hath a tendency to excite the mirth 
and provoke the ridicule of the reader. Here then 
we may expect a much more original air, than in 
the higher deſigns of invention. When all nature 
is before the poet, and the genius of his work al- 
lows him to ſeize her, as the ſhepherd did Pro- 
teus, in every dirty form, into which ſhe can poſ- 
ſibly twiſt herſelf, it were, indeed, a wonder, if 
he ſhould chance to coincide, in his imagery, with 
any other, from whom he had not expreſsly co- 
pied. They, who are converſant in works of wit 
and humour, more eſpecially of theſe later times, 
will know this to be the caſe, in fact. There is not 
perhaps a ſingle compariſon in the inimitable TE- 
LEMAQUE, Which had not, before, been employed 
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4 ſome or other of the poets. Can any thing, 
like this, be ſaid of RaBLais, BuTLER, MaRvEL, 
SWIFT, &c. | | 

111. It only remains to conſider the EXPRESSION, 
And in this are to be found the fureſt and leaſt 
equivocal marks of imitation. We may regard it 
in two lights; either 1. as it feſpe&ts the general 
turn or manner of writing, which we call a ſtyle ; 
or 2. the peculiarities of phraſe and diction. 

1. A ftzle in writing, if not formed in expreſs 
imitation of ſome certain model, is the pure reſult 
of the diſpoſition of the mind, and takes its cha- 
racter from the predominant quality of the writer. 
Thus. a ſhort and compat#t, and a diffuſed and flow- 
ing expreſſion are the proper conſequences of cer- 
tain correſponding characters of the human ge- 
nius. One has a vigorous comprehenſive concep- 
tion, and therefore collects his ſenſe into few 
words. Another, whoſe imagination is more lan- 
guid, contemplates his objects leiſurely, and ſo 
diſplays their beauties in a greater compafs of 


words, and with more circumſtance and parade of 


language. A polite and elegant humour delights 
in the grace of eaſe and perſpicuity. A ſevere and 
melancholic ſpirit inſpires a forcible but involved 
expreſſion. There are many other nicer differences 
and peculiarities of manner, which, though not 
reducible, perhaps, to general heads, the critic of 


true taſte eaſily underſtands, The Greek Rheto- 


ricians have attempted to purſue this matter with 
ſome accuracy. 

2. As men of different tempers and diſpoſitions 
aſſume a different caſt of expreſſion, ſo may the 
ſame obſervation be applied, ſtill more generally, 
to different countries and times. It may be difficult 
to explain the efficient cauſes of this diverſity, * 
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I have no concern. with at preſent. The fa# is, 
that the eloquence of the eſtern world has, at all 
times, been of another ſtrain from that of the we/- 
tern, And, alſo, in the ſeveral provinces of each, 
there has been ſome peculiar note of variation. 
The Afatic, of old, had its proper ſtamp, which 
diſtinguiſhed it from the A7:c ; juſt as the Lalian, 
French, and Spaniſh wits have, each, their ſeveral 
characteriſtic manners of expreſſion. 

A different ſtate of times has produced the like 
effect; which a late writer accounts for, not un- 
aptly, from what he calls a progreſſion of life and 
manners. That which cannot be diſputed is, that 
the modes of writing undergo a perpetual change 
or variation in every country. And it 1s further 
obſervable, that theſe changes in one country, un- 


der ſimilar circumſtances, have a ſignal correſpon- 


dence to thoſe, which the inceſſant rotation of 


taſte brings about in every other. 
Let it ſuffice to have put down theſe remarks 


without further illuſtration. The uſe, the diſcern- 


ing reader will make of them, is, that if different 
writers agree in the ſame general diſpoſition, are 
under the influence of the ſame national character; 
live together in the /ame period of time; or in cor- 


reſponding periods of the progreſſion of manners, in 


every of theſe caſes ſome conſiderable ſimilarity of 
expreſſion may be occaſioned by the agency of ge- 


neral principles, without any ſuſpicion of ſtudied or 


deſigned imitation. 


11. An identity of phraſe or diction, is a much 


ſurer note of plagiariſm. For conſidering the vaſt 
variety of werds, which any language, and eſpe- 
cially. the more copious ones furniſh, and the in- 
finite poſſible combinations of them into all the 
forms of phraſeology, it would be very ſtrange, it 
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two perſons ſhould hit on the ſame identical terms, 
and much more ſhould they agree in the ſame pre- 
ciſe arrangement, and collocation of them in whole 
ſentences 

There is no defending coincidencies of this kind; 
and whatever writers themſelves may pretend, or 
their friends for them, no one can doubt a moment 
of ſuch identity being a clear and deciſive proof of 
imitation. 

Vet this muſt be underſtood with ſome limita- 
tions. 

For 1. there are in every language ſome current 
and authorized forms of ſpeech, which can hardly 
be avoided by a writer without affectation. They 
are ſuch as expreſs the moſt obvious ſentiments, 
and which the ordinary occaſions of life are perpe- 
tually obtruding on us. Now theſe, as by com- 
mon agreement, we chuſe to deliver to one ano- 
ther in the ſame form of words. Convenience 
dictates this to one ſet of writers, and politeneſs 
renders it ſacred in another. Thus it will be true 
of certain phraſes, (as, univerſally, of the werds, 
in any language) that they are left in common to 
all writers, and can be claimed as matter of pro- 
perty, by none. Not that ſuch phraſeology will 
be frequent in the nobler compoſitions, as the fa- 
miliarity of its uſage takes from their natural re- 
ſerve and dignity. Yet on certain occafions, which 
juſtify this negligence, or in certain authors, whoſe 
refinement is not over ſollicitous about theſe inde- 
corums, we may expect to meet with it, Ham- 
let ſays of his father, 


He was a man, take him for all in all; 


I ſhall not look upon the like again, 
which 
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which I find ſuſpected of being ſtolen from So- 
phocles, who has the following pallage in the 
TRACHI NIX. 
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The ſentiment being one of the commoneſt, 
that offers itſelf to the mind, the ſole ground of 
ſuſpicion, in this caſe, muſt lie 'in the expreſſion, 
« T ſhall not look upon the like again,” to which the 
Greek ſo exactly anſwers. But theſe were the ot- 
dinary exprefſions of ſuch ſentiment, in the two 
languages, and neither the characters of the great 

ts, nor the ſituation of the ſpeakers, would 
ſuffer the affectation of departing from common 
uſage. 

What is here ſaid of the tuation of the ſpeakers 
reminds me of another claſs of expreſſions, which 
will often be fmilar in all poets. Nature, under 
the ſame conjunctures, gives birth to the /ame con- 
ceptions; and if they be of ſuch a kind, as to ex- 
clude all thought of artifice, and the tricks of 
eloquence (as on occaſions of deep anxiety and di- 
ſtrets) they run, of themſelves, into the ſame form 
of expreſſion. The wretched Priam, in his lamen- 
tation of Hector, lets drop the following words: 


"Ov "#305 0Ev xaTHICET 2 G&idog ele. 


4% This line, ſays his tranſlator, is particularly 


<« tender, and, almoſt word for word, the ſame. 
„ with that of the Patriarch Jacob; who, upon a 
cc like occaſion, breaks out into the ſame com- 
« plaint, and tells his children, that, if they de- 
« prive him of his fon Benjamin, they will bring 
* dawn his grey hairs with forrow to the grave.“ 


We. 
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We may, further, except, under this head, cer- 
tain privileged forms of ſpeech, which the pecu- 
liar idioms of different languages make neceſſary 
in them, and which poetry - how in all. But 
this is eaſily obſerved, and its effect is not very 
conſiderable. 

2. In pleading this identity of expreſſion, regard 
muſt be had to the language, from which the thef? 
is ſuppoſed to be made. If from the ſame lan- 
guage (ſetting aſide the exceptions, juſt mentioned) 
the ſame arrangement of the ſame words is admitted 
as a certain argument of plagiariſm : nay, leſs than 
this will do in ſome inſtances, as where the imi- 
tated expreſſion is pretty ſingular, or ſo remarkable, 
on any account, as to be well known, &c. But if 
from another language, the matter is not ſo eaſy. 
It can rarely happen, indeed, but by deſign, that 
there ſhould be the ſame order or compoſition of 
words, in two languages. But that which paſſes 
even for literal tranſlation, is but a fimilar compaſi- 
tion of correſponding words. And what does this 
imply, but that the writers conceived of their ob- 
ject in the ſame manner, and had occaſion to ſet it 
in the fame light? An occaſion, which is perpe- 
tually recurring to all authors. As may be ga- 
thered from that frequent and ſtrong reſemblance 
in the expreſſion of moral ſentiments, obſervable in 
the writers of every age and country. Can there 
be a commoner reflexion, or which more conſtantly 
occurs to the mind under the ſame appearance, 
that bat of our great poet, who, ſpeaking of the 
ſtate after death, calls it 


That undiſcovered country, from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns. 


Shall we call this a tranſlation of the latin poet ? 
Nunc 
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Nunc it per iter tenebricoſum 
Illuc, unde, negant redire quenquam. . 
Hat mx 7 = 745 9 775 | 1 pM 
Or, doth it amount to any more than this, that 
the terms employed by the two writers in expreſ- 
ſing the ſame obvious thought are correſpo ? 
But correſpondency and identity are different things. 
The latter is only, where the words are numeri- 
cally the fame, which can only happen in one and 
the ſame language: the other is effected by diffe- 
rent ſets of words, which are numerous in every 
language, and are therefore no convincing proof 
(abſtractedly from other circumſtances) of imitation. 
From theſe general reflexions on language, with- 
out refining too far, or prying too curiouſly into 
the myſteries of it, the ſame concluſion meets us, 
as before. The expreſſion of two writers may be. 
ſimilar, and ſometimes even identical, and yet be 
original in both. Which ſnews the neceſſity there 
was to lead the reader through this long inveſtiga- 
tion of the general ſources of /imilitude in works of. 
INVENTION, in order to put him into a condition 
of judging truly and equitably of thoſe of 117 A- 
Tion. For it ſimilarity, even in this province of 
words, which the reaſon of the thing ſhews to be 
moſt free from the conſtraint of general rules, be 
no argument of theft in all cafes ; much leſs can 
it be pretended of the other ſuljecis of this inquiry, 
which, from the neceſſary uniformity of nature in 
all her appearances, and of common ſenſe in its 
operations upon them, mult give frequent and un- 
avoidable occaſion to ſuch /imilarity. But then 
this is all I would inſinuate. 
For, after the proper allowances, which canc id 
criticiſm requires to be made on this head, it will 
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ſtill be true (and nothing in this Eſſay attempts to 
& contradict it) * that coincidencies of a certain 
« kind, and in a certain degree, cannot fail to 
& convict a writer of imitation.“ What theſe are, 
the reader, I can readily believe, may be curious, 
and even eager to inquire. Unhappily, it is not 
in the nature of the ſubject to afford him fatisfac- 
tion. If, indeed, this matter were reducible to 
rule, and the coincidencies, ſpoken of, could be ſe- 
verally and diſtinctly pointed out, the embaraſſing 
queſtion, which hath led us ſuch a route, had 
loon been decided. But this attempt were wild 
and impoſſible. The argument is formed on cer- 
tain probabilities, which are ever ſhifting with the 
occaſion, and can only be eſtimated from it. So 
that though the natural ſenfe of the mind, in any 
particular caſe, may perceive diſtinctly enough, 
what cencluſion they will bear, yet are they of too 
vague and various a nature, to be brought under 
the reſtriction of general rules, All that can be 
done is to free the mind from the perverſion of 
that early prejudice, which is fo prompt to miſ- 
take reſemblance univerſally for imitation. And 
what other method of effecting this, than by tak- 
ing a view of the extent and influence of the ge- 
| nuine powers of nature, which when rightly appre- 
[ hended, make it an eaſter taſk to detect, in parti- 
cular inſtances, the intervention of deſign ? 
Allowing then (what this previous inquiry not 
| only no way. contradicts but even aſſiſts us in per- 
ceiving more clearly) that certain reſemblances may 
be urged as ſure and undoubted proofs of imita- 
tion, it remains only to ſatisfy that other queſtion, 
85 « how far the credit of the imitatar is concerned in 
« this diſcovery,” or, in other words, (ſince the 
praiſe of invention is of the higheſt value to the 


Poet) 
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poet) © how far the conceſſion of his having bor- 
« rowed from others, may be juſtly thought to 
« detract from him in «hat reſpect.” An inquiry, 
which, though, for its conſequences to the fame 
of almoſt all great writers, ſince the time of Ho- 
mer, of much importance, may yet be diſpatched 
in few words. 


SECTION 


In entering on this apology for profeſſed imita- 
tors I ſhall not be ſuſpected of undervaluing the 
proper merits of invention, which unqueſtionably 
holds the firſt place in the virtues of a poet, and 
is that power, which, of all others, enables him to 

ive the higheſt entertainment to the reader. 
Much leſs will it be thought, that I am here 
pleading the cauſe of thoſe baſe and abject ſpirits, 
who have not the courage or ability to attempt 
any thing of themſelves, and can barely make a 
ſhift, as a great poet of our own expreſſes it, to 
creep ſervilely after the ſenſe of ſome other. Theſe 
I readily reſign to the ſhame and cenfure, which 
have ſo juſtly followed them in all ages; as ſub- 
ſcribing to the truth of that remark, © Imitatio 
« per ſe ipſa non ſufficit, vel quia pigri eſt ingenit, 
c contentum eſſe its, que ſunt ab aliis inventa.“ 
My concern 1s only with thoſe, whoſe talent of 
original genius is not diſputed, but the degree of 
ſtrength and vigour, with which it prevails in them, 
ſomewhat lowered in the general eſtimation, from 
this imputed crime of PLAG1arISM. And, with 
reſpect to ſuch as theſe, ſomething, I conceive, 
may be ſaid, not undeſerving the notice of the 
candid reader, ; 
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1. The moſt univerſal cauſe, inducing imitation 
in great writers, is, the force of early di/cipline and 
education. Were it true, that poets took their de- 
feriptions and images immediately and ſolely from 


common nature, one migit expect, indeed, a gene- 


ral fmilitude in their works, but ſuch, as could ſel- 
dom or never, in all its circumſtances, amount to a 
ſtrict and rigorous correſpondency. The properties 
of things are ſo numerous, and the lights in which 
they ſhew themſelves to a mind, uninfluenced by 
former prejudices, fo different, that ſome grace of 
novelty, ſome tincture of original beauty, would 
conſtantly infuſe itſelf into all their delineations. 
But the caſe is far otherwiſe. Strong as the bent of 
the imagination may be to contemplate living forms 
and to gaze with delight on this grand theatre of 
nature, its attention is ſoon taken off, and arreſted, 
on all ſides, by thoſe infinite mirrors, and re- 
flexions of things, which it every where meets with 
in the world of imitation. We are habituated to a 
ſurvey of this ſecondary and derivative nature, as pre- 
ſented in the admired works of art, thro' the intire 
courſe of our education. The writings of the beſt 
s are put into our hands, to inſtruct us in the 
nowledge of men ard things, as ſoon as we are capa- 
ble of apprehending them. Nay, we are taught to 
liſp their very worde, in our tendereſt infancy. Some 
quick and tranſient glances we cannot chooſe but 
caſt, at times, on the phænomena of living beauty; 
dut its forms are rarely contemplated by us with 
diligence and aſſiduity, but in theſe mirrors, which 
are the conſtant furniture of our ſchools and cloſets. 
And no wonder, were we even left to ourſelves, 
that ſuch ſhould be our proper choice and determi- 
nation. For, by the prodigious and almoſt magi- 
cal operations of fancy on original objects, they — 
Jew 


. 
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ſhew fairer, and are made to look more attractive in 
theſe artificial repreſentations, than in their own rude 
and native aſpects. Thus by the united powers of 
diſcipline, and inclination we are almoſt neceſſitated 
to ſee nature in the ſame light, and to know her only 
in the dreſs, in which her happier ſuitors and fa- 
vourites firſt gave her to obſervation. 

The effect of this ſtrong and early bias of the 
mind, which inſenſibly grows into the inveteracy 
of habit, needs not be inſiſted on. When the poet, 
thus tutored in the works of imitation, comes to 
addreſs himſelf to invention, theſe familiar images, 
which he hath ſo often and fo fondly admired, im- 
mediately ſtep in and intercept his obſervation of 
their great original. Or, if he has power to hold 
them off, and turn his eye directly on the primary 
objef, he ſtill inclines to view it only on that fide 
and in thoſe /jghts, in which he has been accuſtomed 
to ſtudy it. Nor let it be ſaid, that this is the infir- 
mity only, of weak minds. It belongs to our very na- 
tures, and the utmoſt vigour of genius is no ſecurity 
againſt it. Cuſtom, in this as in every thing elſe, 
moulds, at pleaſure, the ſoft and ductile matter of a 


minute ſpirit, and by degrees can even bend the 


elaſtic metal of the greateſt. 
And if this force of habit can thus determine a 
writer knowingly, to imitation, it cannot be thought 
> ſtrange, that it ſhould frequently earry him into 
reſemblance, when himſelf perhaps is not not aware 
of it. Great readers, who have their memories 
fraught with the ſtores of ancient and modern poe- 
try, unavoidably employ the ſentiments, and ſome- 
times the very words of other writers, without any 
diſtinct remembrance of them, or ſo much as the 
ſuſpicion of having ſeen them. Ar the leaſt, their 
general caſt of thinking or turn of expreſſion will 
be much affected by them. For the moſt original 


writer 
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writer as unavoidably takes a fincture from the au- 
thors in which he has been moſt converfant ; as wa- 
ter, from the beds of earths or minerals, it hath hap- 
ned to run over. Eſpecially ſuch authors, as are 
ftudi-d and even got by heart by us in our early 
youth, leave a laſting impreſſion, which is hardly 
ever effaced out of the mind. Hence a certain con- 
ſtrained and unoriginal air, in ſome degree or other, 
in every genius, throughly diſciplined by a courſe of 
learned education. Which, by the way, leads to a 
queſtion, not very abſurd in itfelf, however it may 
ſs with moſt readers, for paradoxical, viz. pe- 
« ther the uſual forms of learning be not rather inju- 
„ rjous to the true poet, than really aſſiſting to him?“ 
It ſhould ſeem to be 1o for a natural reaſon. For 
the faculty of ixvention, as all our other powers, is 
much improved and ſtrengthened by exerciſe. 
And great reading prevents this, by demanding the 
perpetual exerciſe of the memory. Thus the mind 
becomes not only ind iſpoſed, but, for want of uſe, 
really unqualified, to turn itſelf to other views, than 
ſuch as habitual recollection eaſily preſents to it. 
And this I am perſuaded hath been the caſe with 
many a fine genius, and eſpecially with one of our own 
country; Who, as appears from ſome original efforts 
in the ſublime allegorical way, had no want of na- 
tural talents for the greater poetry; which yet were 
ſo reſtrained and diſabled by his conſtant and ſuper- 
ſtitious ſtudy of the old claſſics, that he was, in fact, 
but a very ordinary poet. They, who prefer the 
freſnneſs and grace of novelty, that native gloſs of 
beauty, which pure invention gives to underived 
ſentiment or expreſſion, to every other virtue, will 
therefore incline to this opinion. But if, indeed, it 
be, as one ſays, that * tho” invention be the mother 
« of poetry, yet this child is, like all others, born 
| « naked, 
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& naked, and muſt be nouriſhed with care, clothed 
« with exactneſs and elegance, educated with in- 
“ duftry, inſtructed with art, improved with appli- 


cation, corrected by ſeverity; and accompliſhed 


« with labour and with time, before it arrives at 
„ any degree of perfection; [Sir Will. Temple, 
Eſſay on poetry. ] If this be the caſe, the culture of 
education, and the uſe and ſtudy of the beſt mo- 
dels of art may be thought expedient. Yet this 
may, after all, be wanting only to inferior wits. 
The truly inſpired, it may be, have need only of 
their touch from heaven. And does not the ex- 
ample of the firſt of our poets, and the moſt ho- 
noured for his invention, of any, give a counte- 
nance to this enthuſiaſtic concluſion ? Ir is poſſible, 
there are, who think a want of reading, as well as 
a vaſt ſuperiority 0: genius, hath contributed to 
lift this aftoniſmng man, to the glory of being 
eſteemed the moſt original THINKER and SPEAK» 
ER, ſince the times of Homer. ; 

2. But were the power of early Babit to incline 
the mind to imitation of leſs power, than it really 
is, yet the high hand of authority would compel 
it. For the firſt originals in the ſeveral ſpecies of 
poetry, like the Autocthones of old, were deemed 
to have come into the world by a kind of mira- 
cle. They were perfect prodigies, at leaſt repu- 
ted ſo by the admiring multitude, from their firſt 
appearance. So that their authority, in a ſhort 
time, became ſacred; and ſucceeding writers were 
obliged, at the hazard of their fame, and as they 
dreaded the charge c: a preſumptuous and pro- 
phane libertiniſm in poetry, to take them for their 
guides and models. Which is- ſaid even without 
the licence of a figure; at leaſt of one of them; 


whom Cicero calls che fountain and crigin of al! 
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DIVINE z3ſtitutions®, and another, of elder and 
more reverend eſtimation, pronounces to be ò Sts 
* ge wooÞyrrs ®. 

But this was not all : reaſon itſelf ſoon came in, 
to the ſupport of authority; and fo added a double 
tie to its obligations, For when ſober and en- 
lightened criticiſm began to inſpect, at leiſure, 
theſe miracles of early invention, it preſently ac- 
knowledged them for the beft, as well as the moſt 
antient, poetic models; and accordingly recom- 
mended, or more properly enjoined them by rule, 
to the imitation of all ages. 

And what is here obſerved of the influence of 
theſe maſter ſpirits, whom the joint admiration and 
criticiſm of antiquity have placed at the head of 
the poetic world will, with ſome allowance, hold, 
alſo, of that of later, though leſs original writers; 
whoſe uncommon merits have given them a di- 
ſt. 8 rank in it. 

. Next, (as it uſually comes to paſs in other 
lee what was, at lirſt, impoſed by the rigour 
of authority, ſoon grew reſpectable in itſelf, and 
was Choſen for its own ſake, as a virtue, which 
deſerved no ſmall commendation. It was readily 
<nough believed, that what had raiſed the leaders 
in poetry to ſuch prodigious honours, could not 
be too cloſely, or too ambitiouſly emi lated. And, 
though the greater part were unable to keep pace 
with them in their airy excurſions, it was ſtill 
deemed ſomething, in all humility, © to follow at 
« diſtence and adore their footſteps.” The effect of 
this ſuperſtition was clearly ſeen in the works of 
all ſuccecding poets in the ſame language. But, 
when a new and different one was to be turniſhed, 


* Som. Scip. II. c. 10. o PLaTo, Alcibiad. B. 
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and adorned with freſh models, it became much 


more conſpicuous. For, beſides the ſame or a ſtill 
higher veneration of their inventions, which the 
diſtance of place and time inſenſibly procured to 
them, the grace of novelty, which they would ap- 
pear to have in another /anguage, was, now, a 
further inducement to copy them. Hence we find 
it to be the utmoſt pride and boaſt of the Roman 
writers, ſuch I mean as came the neareſt to them 
in the divinity of their genius, to follow the prac- 
tice, and emulate the virtues, of the Grecian, 


Libera per vacuum poſui veſtigia Princeps, 
Non aliena meo preſſi pede. 


And, on the revival of theſe arts in later times 
and more barbarous languages, the ſame ſpirit ap- 
peared again, or rather ſuperior honours were paid 
to ſucceisful i#nitation. So that what a polite 
French writer declares on this head is, now, be- 
come the fixed and authorized opinion of the 
learned in all countries. C'elt meme donner 
e une grace a ſes ouvrages, que de les orner de 
e fragmens antiques. Des vers d' Horace & de 
„ Virgile bien traduits, & mis en ceuvre a propos 
& dans un poëme Francois, y font le meme effet 
que les ſtatues antiques font dans la gallerie de 


& Verſailles. Les lecteurs retrouvent avec plaifir, 


* ſous une nouvelle forme, la penſce, qui leur 
& pliit antrefois en latin. Ils ſont bien aiſes d' 
& avoir l' occaſion de reciter les vers du pocte an- 
e cien, pour les comparer avec les vers de I” 1mi- 
* tateur moderne qui a voulu Jutter contre ſon 
& original. Auſſi les auteurs les plus vantez pour 
& la tecondite de leur genie, n'ont- ils pas dẽdaignẽ 
e dajouter quelquefois cette eſpẽce d"agrement I 
leurs ouvrages. Etoit-ce la ſterilitè d'imagina- 

O 2 * Hom. 
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© tion, qui contraignoit Corneille & la Fontaine 
d'emprunter tant de choſes des anciens ? Mo- 
& Here a fait ſouvent la meme choſe, & riche de 
« fon propre fonds, il n' a pas Jaifle de traduire 
dix vers d' Ovide de ſuite dans la ſecond ate du 
Miſantrope P. : 

It ſhould, further, be added, that this praiſe of 
borrowing from the originals of Greece and Rome 
is now extended to the imitation of great modern 
authors. very body applauds this practice, where 
the imitation is of approved writers in different 
languages. And even in the ſame language, when 
this liberty is taken with the moſt ancient and 
venerable, it is not denied to have its grace and 
merit. 

4. But, beſides theſe ſeveral incitements, /mi- 
larity of genius, alone, will almoſt neceſſarily de- 
termine a writer to the love and ſtudious emula- 
tion of ſome other. For, though it is with the 
minds, as the faces of men, that no two are exactly 
and in every feature alike; yet the general caſt of 
their genius, as well as the air and turn of the 
countenance, will frequently be very /milar in 
different perſons. When two ſuch ſpirits approach, 
they run together with eagerneſs and rapidity : 
the inſtinctive bias of the mind towards imitation 
being now quickened by paſſion. This is chiefly 
ſaid in reſpect of that uniformity of /yle and man- 
ner, which, whenever we obſerve it in two writers, 
we almoſt conſtantly charge to the account of imi- 
tation. Indeed where the reſemblance holds to 
the laſt degree of minuteneſs, or where the peculi- 
arities, only, of the model are taken, there is 
ground enough for this ſuſpicion. For every ori- 


y Reflex. ſur la Poſ. & fur la print. T. II. p. 80. Par. 1746. 
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ginal genius, however conſonant, in the main, to. 


any other, has ſtill ſome diſtin marks and cha- 
rafters of his own, by which he may be diſtin- 
guiſhedz and to copy peculiarities, when there is 
no appearance of the fame original ſpirit, which 
gave Birth to them, is manifeſt affectation. But 
the queſtion is put of ſuch, whoſe manner hath 
only a general, though ſtrong, reſemblance to that 


of ſome other, and whoſe true genius is above the 


ſuſpicion of falling into the trap of what Horace. 
happily calls, ExEMPLAR vIT11S dr ap1LE, 
And of theſe it is perhaps juſter to ſay, that a pre- 
vious correſpondency of character impelled to imi- 
tate, than that imitation itſelf produced that cor- 
reſpondency of charafer. At leaſt (which is all 
my concern at preſent) it will be allowed to in- 
cline a writer ſtrongly to imitation; and where a 
congenial ſpirit appears to provoke him to it, a 
candid critic will not be forward to turn this cir- 
cumſtance to the diſhonour of his invention. 

5. Laſtly, (for the reader will think it high 
time to come to a concluſion of this matter) were 


every other conſideration out of the way, yet, 


oftentimes, the very nature of the poet's theme would 
compell him to a diligent imitation of preceding 
writers. I do not mean this of ſuch ſubjects, as 
ſuggeſt and produce a neceſſary conformity of de- 
ſcription, whether purpoſely intended or not. This 
hath been fully conſidered. But my meaning is, 
that, when the greater provinces of 2 have 
been, already, occupied, and its moſt intereſting 
ſcenes exhauſted; or, rather, their Application to 
the Uſes of poetry determined by great maſters, 
it becomes, thenceforward, unavoidable for ſuc: 
ceeding writers to draw from their ſources. The 
law of probability exacts this at their hands; and 
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one may- almoſt affirm, that to copy them cloſely 
is to paint after nature. I ſhall explain myſelf by 
an inſtance or two, 

With regard to the religious opinions and cere- 
monies of the Pagan world, the writings of Ho- 
mer, it is ſaid and very truly, were © the ftandard 
<« of private belief, and the grand directory of public 
« worſhip *.” Whatever liberty might have been 
taken with the rites and gods of Paganiſm before 
his Time, yet, when he had given an exact deſcrip- 
tion of both, and had formed, to the ſatisfaction 
of all, the eſtabliſhed religion into a kind of 6 
tem, ſucceeding poets were obliged, of courſe, to 
take their theology from him; and could no long- 
er be thought to write 7u/Hy and naturally of their 
Gods, than whilſt their deſcriptions contormed to 
the authentic delineations of Homer. His relations, 
and even the f#ions, which his genius had raiſed 
on the popular creed of elder Paganiſm, were now 
the proper archetype of all religious repreſentations. 
And to ſpeak of he/ſe, as given truly and originally, 
is, in effect, to ſay, that they were borrowed or 
rather tranſcribed from the page of that poet. 

And the ſame may be obſerved of hi/toricel facts, 
as of religious traditions, For not untrequently, 
where the ſubject is taken from authentic hiſtory, 
the authority of a preceding poet, is ſo prevalent 
as to render any account of the matter improbable, 
which is not faſhioned and regulated after his ideas. 
A ſucceeding writer is ncither at liberty to relate 
matters of fact, which no one thinks credible, nor 
to feign afreſh for himſelf. In this cafe, again, all 
that the moſt original genius has to do, is to imi- 
tate. We have been told that the ſecond book of the 
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ExEIs was tranſlated from Piſander*. Another 
thinks, it was taken from the LITTLE ICI AD. Or, 
why confine him to either of gheſe, when Mr Ro- 
PORUS, SYAGRUs, HEGESIANax, ARATUS, and 
others, wrote poems on He taking of Troy ? But 
granting the poet (as is moſt likely) to have had 
theſe originals before him, what ſhall we infer from 
it? Only this, that he took his principal facts and 
circumſtances (as we ſee he was obliged to do for 
the ſake of probatility) from theſe writers. And 


why ſhould this be thought a greater crime in 


him, than in PoryGxnoTus; who, in his famous 
picture on this ſubject, was under the neceſſity, 
and for the ſame. reaſon, of collecting his ſ#4j2c7 
matter from ſeveral poets *? 

Putting all theſe things together we ſhall not, 
I conceive, be juſtified in thinking fo hardly, as 
is uſually done, of the claſs of imitators; which is 
now, by the concurrence of various circumftances, 
become the neceſſary character of almoſt all poets. 
It would be cruel, indeed, to condemn a writer 
for what he cannot avoid ; and to explode the 
nobleſt productions of modern wit on the ſingle 
{core of their wanting this impoſſible fame of be- 
ing original. Not but there will ſtill be enough 
left to tecure this praiſe, in any reaſonable ſenſe of 
the word, to thera. For, after all the allowances, 
that need be made on this head, the native energy 
of true genius will ever be ſeen to break trium- 
phantly, through the bondage of mitation. And 
nothing but the very malignity of envy at large, 
or as it is collected together, and condenſed in 
what is now called criticiſin, can deny to ſuch et- 
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forts of poetry the full glory of invention, Al 
which I cannat better illuſtrate and impreſs on the 
candid reader, than by the following ſtory of a 
— maſter. in a kindred art, the incomparable 

OMINI1CHINO. 

This great man having finiſhed his picture of ST 
Jzerom, which M. Pouſſin (who looked upon Do- 
minichino as the moſt conſiderable of all the ſcho- 
lars of Annibal Carachi) never ſpoke of but in 
terms of rapture, the other painters of that time, 
who had nothing to object to the un itſelf, 
thought to blaſt the credit of his performance by 
ſaying, that he had taken the thought of Auguſtin 
Carachi, on a like occaſion, The calumny was 
eagerly catched at and propagated with great in- 
duſtry by the prejudiced and ignorant. But men 
of ſenſe and candour acquitted him of the charge; 
as clearly perceiving, that though there was in- 
deed a likeneſs in the two deſigns, yet it was no 
other, than what might well occur in the perfor. 
mance of two ſuch maſters ; if not without ſome 
degree of imitation, yet without deſtroying his 
claim to the proper honour of invention. The 
account of this matter, as given by the fine 
writer of the lives of the painters, is ſo pertinent to 
the caſe in hand, that I ſhall be allowed to tranſ- 
cribe his own words. 4 Ceux, qui n'etoient ni 
* paſſionez ni jaloux d'honeur du Dominichino, 
“ reconnoiſſoient dans la diſpaſition, & les atti- 
ce tudes. des figures, & dans toutes les expreſſions 
des viſages, une ſi grande difference, qu” encore 
* que la Ea ge conſerve une idee gene- 


&* rale de la penſce d Auguſtin, on ne devoit pas 
« Paccuſer d'avoir fait un vol; mais plutot lui 
* donner des louanges d'avoir imitẽ ſon maitre, & 
cc ' Petre bien voulu ſervir, comme il la — 
cc ul 
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* lui meme: de quelques unes de ſes expreſſions, 
qu'il avoit etudies autre-fois dans des tems, 
e qu'il ne penſoit pas a faire cet ouvrage, mais qui 
te lui ctoient revenies naturellement dans Veſprit 
« comme font d' ordinaire toutes les choſes, qu'on 
« apprend avec ſoin, pour ne les pas oublier v. 

To fay the truth, conſidering the circumſtances 
of modern poets and the real merit, as here ex- 
lained, of converting to their own uſe the la- 
— of their predeceſſors, it were, perhaps, the 
better way for men of genius to apply themſelves 
directly, and without reſerve to imitation, and not 
to perplex and torture their wits for the ſake of 
attaining the envied fame of fnventors. One of 
the firſt of their family amongſt ourſelves hath 
taken the lead in this route, and even calls aloud 
upon his brethren to follow him in it. 

« All that is left us, ſays this original writer, 
« js to recommend our productions by the imita- 
« tion of the antients: and it will be found true, 
<« that, in every age, the higheſt character for ſenſe 
« and learning has been obtained by thoſe who 
% have been the moſt indebted to them. For to 
« ſay truth, whatever is very good ſenſe, muſt 
& have been common ſenſe in all times; and what 
« we call learning is but the knowledge of our 
“ predeceflors. Therefore they who ſay our 
ce thoughts are not our own, becauſe they reſem- 
e ble the antients, may as well ſay, our faces are 
6 not our own, becauſe they are like our fathers : 
* and indeed it is very unreaſonable, that people 
“ ſhould expect us to be ſcholars, and yet be an- 
« gry to find us ſo .“ 


u FELIBIEN, Entret, vii. w Mr. Pope's pref. to bis 
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He adds, © I fairly confeſs, that I have ſerved 
* myſelf all I could by reading: where the good 
ſenſe of the practice, is as conſpicuous, as the in- 
genuity, ſo becoming the greatneſs of his charac- 
ter, in confeſſing it. For, when a writer, who, as 
we have ſeen, is driven by ſo many powerful mo- 
tives to the imitation of preceding models, revolts 
againſt them all and determines, at any rate, to 
be original, nothing can be expected but an auk- 
ward ſtraining in every thing. Improper method, 
forced conceits, and affected expreſſion are the certain 
iſſue of ſuch oblinacy: The buſineſs is to be 
anlike ; and this he mu/ very poſſibly be, but at 
the expence of grace] caſe and true beauty. For 
he puts himſelf, at beſt, into a convulſed, unna- 
rural ſtate; and it 1s well, if he be not forced, 
belide his purpoſe, to leave common ſenſe, as well 
as his model, behind him. Like one, who would 
break looſe from an impediment, which holds him 
faſt ; the very endeavour to get clear of it throws 
him into uncaſy attitudes, and violent contorſions ; 
or, if he gain his liberty at laſt, it is by an effort, 
which carries him much further than the point, he 
would wiſh to ſtop at. 

And, that the reader may not ſuſpe& me of aſ- 
ſerting this without ſome ground of experience, 
let me exemplify what has been here ſaid in the 
remarkable cafe of a very eminent perſon, who, 
with all the advantages of art and nature that-could 
be required to adorn and accompliſh the true po- 
et, was ruined by this ſingle error. The perſon I 
mean was SIR WILLTIau D*avenanT; whoſe 
Condibert will remain a perpetual monument of 
the miſchiefs, which mult ever ariſe from this at— 
ſectation of or:ginality in lettered and polite poets. 
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The great author, when he projected his plan of 
an heroic poem, was ſo far from intending to 
ſteer his courſe by example, that he ſets out, in 
his preface, with upbraiding the followers of Ho- 
mer, as a baſe and timorous crew of coaſters, who 
would not adventure to launch forth on the vaſt 
ocean of invention, For ſpeaking of this poet, he 
obſerves, that, as ſea marks are chiefly uſetul to 
«.coaſters, and ſerve not thoſe who have the am- 
« bition of diſcoverers, that love to fail in un- 
« tried ſeas; ſo he hath rather proved: a guide 
« for thoſe, whole ſatisfied wit will not venture 
« beyond the track of others; than to them, 
« who affect a new and remote way of thinking 
« who eſteem it a deficiency and meanneſs of 
« mind, to ſtay and depend upon the authority 
« of example *.“ 

And, afterwards, he profeſſedly makes his own 
merit to conſiſt in * an endeavour to lead truth 
through unfrequented and new ways, and from 
t the moſt remote ſhades; by repreſenting nature, 
« though not in an affected, yet in an unuſual 
& dreſs?.” Theſe were the principles he went 
upon ; let us now attend to the ſucceſs of his en- 
deavours. 

The METHOD of his work is defective in many 
reſpects. To inſtance in the two following. Ob- 
ſerving the large compaſs of che ancient epic, for 
which he ſaw no cauſe in nature, and which, he 
ſuppoſed, had been followed only from a blind 
deference to the authority of the firſt model, he 
reſolved to conſtruct an heroic poem on the nar- 
rower and, as he conceived, juſter plan of the 
dramatic poets. And, becauſe it was their prac- 


* Pref. to GO DI ER T, p. 2. Lond. 1651, 4to. y Ib. 
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tice, for the purpoſe of raiſing the paſſions by a 
cloſe accelerated plot, and for the convenience of 
repreſentation, to conclude their ſubject in five. 
acts, he affectedly goes about to reſtrain himſelf . 
within the ſame limits. The effect was, that, cut · 
ting himſelf off, by this means, from the oppor- 
tunity of digreſſive ornaments, which contribute 
ſo much to the pomp of the epic poetry; and, 
what is more eſſential, from the advantage of the 
moſt gradual and circumſtantiated narration, which 
ves an air of truth and reality to the fable, he 
Failed in accompliſhing the proper end of this poem, 
ADMIRATION 3 Produced by a grandeur of deſign, 
and variety of important incidents, and ſuſtained 
by all the energy and minute particularity of de- 
ſcription. 

2. It was eſſential to the ancient epos to raiſe 
and exalt the fable by the intervention of ſuper- 
natural agency. This, again, the poet miſtook. 
for the prejudice of the affected imitators of Ho- 
mer, who had ſo often led them into heaven and 
« hell, till, by converſation with gods and ghoſts, 
e they ſometimes deprive us of thoſe natural pro- 
« pbabilities in ſtory, which are inſtructive to hu- 
« man life*.” Here then he would needs be ori- 
ginal; and ſo, by recording only the affairs of 
men, hath fairly omitted a ſublime and neceſſary 

t of the epic plan, and that which, of all others, 
bad given the greateſt ſtate and magnificence to its 
conſtruction. Yet here, to do him juſtice, one 
thing deſerves our commendation. It had been 
the folly of the Italian romancers, who were at 
that time the beſt poets, to run too much into ex- 
travagant fiction. * Not only to exceed the work, 
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cc but alſo the poſſibility of nature, they would 
c“ have impenetrable armors, inchanted caſtles, in- 
« vulnerable bodies, iron men, flying horſes, and 
« a thouſand other ſuch things, which are eaſily 
<« feigned by them that dare*.” Theſe conceits, 
he rightly ſaw, had too ſlender a foundation in the 
ſerious belief of men to juſtify a relation of them. 
And had he only dropped theſe, his conduct had 
been juſt. But, as is the weakneſs of human na- 
ture, the obſervation of this miſtake in his prede- 
ceſſors determined him to the other extreme of ad- 
mitting nothing, however well eſtabliſned in the 
general opinion, that was ſupernatural. 

And as here he did too much, ſo in another 
reſpect, it may be obſerved, he did too little. The 
romancers, before ſpoken of, had infected modern 
poetry, as well with falſe notions of gallantry in 
ordinary life, as of the marvellous in their exor- 
bitant fictions. Yet here this original genius, who 
was not to be held by the ſhackles of ſuperſtition, 
ſuffered himſelf to be entrapped in the ſilken net 
of love and honour. And ſo diſgraced his pictures 
of human life, by what is the worſt part of the 
Gothic romances, their fantaſtic manners, at the 
ſame time that he rejected what had the higheſt 
grace in the antient epic, a ſober intermixture of 
religion, 6888 

The execution of his poem was anſwerable to the 
general method. His SENTIMENTS are frequently 
forced, and fo tortured by an affectation of wit, 
that every ſtanza hath the air of an epigram. And 
the EXPRESSION, in which he cloaths them, is fo 
quaint and figurative, as turns his deſcription al- 
moſt into a continued riddle. 


* Anſfever to the Preface, p. $1. 
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Such was the effect of a ſtudious affectation of 
originality in a writer, who, but for this miſcon- 
duct, had been in the firſt rank of our poets, His 
endeavour was to keep clear of the models, in 
which his youth had been inſtructed, and which 
he perſectly underſtood, And in this indeed he 
ſucceeded. But the ſucceſs loſt him the poſſeſſion 
of, what his large ſoul appears to have been full 
of, a true and permanent glory; which hath ever 
ariſen, and can only ariſe from the unambitious 
ſimplicity of nature ; contemplated in her own pro- 
per form, or, by reſ/exion, in the faithful mirror of 
thoſe very models, he ſo much dreaded. 

In ſhort, from what hath been here advanced, 
an: eſpecially as confirmed by fo uncommon an 
inſtance, I think myſelf entitled to come at once, 
to this general concluſion, which they, who have a 
contoretnglive view of the hiſtory of letters, in 
their tevera! periods, and a uit diſcernment to 
eſtimate tneir ſtate in them, will hardly diſpute 
with me, „ that, though many cauſes concur to 
produce a thorough degeneracy of taſte in any 
e country; yet the principal, ever, is, THIS 
© ANXIOUS DREAD OF IMITATION IN POLITE 
«© AND CULT:VATED WRITERS, ' 

And, if ſuch be the caſe, among the other uſes 
of this Eſtay, it may perhaps ſerve tor a ſeaſonable 
admonition to the pocts of our time, to relinquiſh 
their vain hopes of originality, and turn themſelves 
to a ſtricter imitation oi the beit models. I ſay, 
a ſeaſonable admonition ; tor the more poliſhed a 
nition is, and the more generally theſe models are 
unerſtood, the greater danger there is, as was 
now obſerved, of running into that worſt of lite- 
rary faults, offeftation. But to ſtimulate their en- 


deavours to this practice, the judgment of the 
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public ſhould firſt be ſet right; and their readers 
prepared to place a juſt value upon it. In this 
reſpe&t, too, I would willingly contribute, in 
ſome ſmall degree, to the ſervice of letters. And, 
if my zeal be thought too forward and preſuming, 
let me excuſe it by confeſſing, that I am, per- 
haps, ſomewhat quickened in this attempt by the 
call of friendſhip. For it need not be diſſembled, 
that, in what I have now written on this ſubject, 
I have had an eye to the deſigns of two excellent 
perſons; who are, already, well known to the 
public by ſome lighter Eſſays; but are preparing 
much greater things, and in the pure and ſimple 
ſtyle of claſſical antiquity. The genuine merit of 
theſe performances, when they ſhall appear, will 
be the beſt © ology for their authors. But I ſup- 
poſed, it might not be unbecoming a friend to 
put in a word, beforehand, in the behalf of two 
ſuch 1MITATORS; one of whom profeſſes to form 
himſelf on the model, and would give an exact 
image, of the Greek DRaMa; while the ober 
adventures to project a {till nobler deſign, on the 
plan of the ancient and legitimate EPIC. 
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